us  $15  Canada  $19 
volume  32 

annual  issue  2017/18 


SHARON  HORVATH 


ALEC  WILKINSON 


KAHN  AND  SELESNICK 

AUGUST  1 1 -30,  201  7 


494  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA 
02657  508.487.4800  WWW.GALLERYSCHOOLHOUSE.COM 


cPflUt-.-Zl-mmnfnupin,  T-am, 


PROVINCETOWN 


n 


May  26  -July  10 

1 


July  14-31 

PETER  ZIMMB? 

August  4-  28 


WOODB.R-EY 


September  1 * October  8 

SOPHIA  HAM  ANN 

October  14-  December  31 


WELLFLEET 

HE  BRIDGE 
!OUP  EXHIBITION 

27  - July  17 


, IORALF KNOBLOCH 

July  22  - August  28 

ID)  HOWARD 
TEBAN  CABEZA  DE 

September  2*  November  26 


494  COMMERCIAL  ST  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657  TEL  +1 508  413  9621 

230B  MAIN  ST  WELLFLEET  MA  02667  TEL +1 508.214.0281  WWW.GAA-GALLERY.COM 


ALDENGALLERY 


M.nv  jfr  |unr  jqi  jr  . 

'Wall"  GroupihowohLl  gallery  jrtitLs 
Mine  [ri>  - Func  J4,  iQijt 
ftdtiLGanttta  I3S,  Stjik 
Paul  FtdiiLta^  Heather  Tolind 
|unt  vs-  |wlv  3 }4 1017: 

M«rt  clFisiHfiJdn^  Kmi$  Annt&iljs 
fuly  14  - Inly  a?.  1017: 

ICt^vin  (”y i"-i  I'lli I Kflly 

filly  i&-  August  io,  2atjz 

Ed  Christie,  Robert  Morgan.  Liu  re  nee  Yount* 

AuyuxL  li  ALiguit  14,  JOITt 

Joerg  Dresslci,  Mike  Wright 

AuruM  - Stpl«iabrr  j.  J0171 

Alic  c L^ftispft.  ot  lirHne  McCuT  hy 

S*pt«nbcr£-  jjnujrv  1.  iorit: 

GftOUF  SHOW  oi'jisilleiy  ill  Jitisls - 
IW  CMstrifv  fjrJffi.VfT:  Piprfjgi 

A tkt  Dtwsafi,  Jbmj  fftrater,  Mrt  Cjtrawi; 
Rmtt  G&rztrtei  II1A  ftarl  Stan  AJrCrii!vr 
f.LjJibiTjnL'  Mrth^  Rohsrt  Affirm?. 

Pm  1 J Maii'ii,  J-iwiiT  ftatdjji  ^FiHt  Siifdi, 
IfwirJivT'flhWi  After  LaraR’ifl-r  linjFHf, 


433  CummerEMSi  reel 
ww\v.j  Ldcnfti  LLen'.rium 
f 5C&  4&7.4230 

Open  y tir  rtfll  nd-daily  du  rtnu,  5 easu  n 


Sam  Fe/nsfexr?,  a 216-page,  full -color  monograph 
introducing  the  art,  life,  philosophy  and  teachings 
of  the  artist  Samuel  L.  Feinstein  (1915-2003), 
includes  a DVD  of  the  film  Hans  Hofmann  that 
premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Inquiries:  www.  Sam  Feinstein,  com 


Sam  Feinstein 

“A  magnificent  re-introduction  to  a talented  artist 
whose  significant  legacy  will  now  become  known 
through  this  fine  book.  ” - Magda  Salvesen,  co -editor  of 

Arf/sfs’  Estates;  Reputations  in  Trust 

"...  clearly  and  elegantly  written...  * - Irving  Sandler,  art  historian 

“tarn  fofa//y  in  sympathy  with  the  entire  film... 
the  great  film  about  my  scholarly  and  artistic  activity.” 

- Hans  Hofmann 
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Mitchell  Johnson 

Catalog  by  request  / nytimes@mitcheltiohnsori.com 
Additional  paintings  and  exhibition  schedule  / www.mitchelljohnson.com 


FROM  m TIMES,  SOI 7.  22  X £S  INCHES.  OIL  ON  LINEN.  SO. 500, 
SONG  FOR  A MV.  2014-2017,  £0  X 75  INCHES.  OIL  ON  tANUAS  S40,0DD 
TRURO  (BLUE  ROOFJ.  201  A.  25  X 35  INCHES,  OIL  DU  LINEN,  £9.000. 

Watch  for  the  Mitchell  Johnson  catalog  insert  in  the 

April  30  and  Mey  7 Sunday  Neiai  York  Times  [select  markets), 
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JIM  FORSBERG:  THE  DANCE  OF  SPACE 


77jc  Visit,  tittylkvnd  papsr  vn  canvas,  tf  x 5 7 inches 


JUNE  23  - JULY  20  JULIE  HELLER  EAST  465  COMMERCIAL  STREET  508  487  2166 
JULY  14  - AUGUST  17  JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY  2 GQSNOLD  STREET  508  487  2169 
PRGVINCETOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS  juIiehdlergallenMom 
Julie  Heller  Gallery  is  proud  to  represent  the  Estate  of  Jim  Forsber£ 

Also  on  view  this  summer  Jim  Fnrsbcrg:  Motjfr  Jfl  Ctilor&nd  Form  at  the  Provi  nee  town  Art  Association  am]  Museum 
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BERTA  WALKER  GALLERIES 


2017  EXHIBITIONS  IN  EUROPE 


PAUL  RESIKA,  Red  Dunes.  Green  Sea,  2016-2017. 
49  x 60,  Exhibits  in  England  & Italy 


VARUJAN  BOGHOSi AN.  Untitled,  collage, 

Exhibits  with  Gabriel  h Maubrie  Gallery,  Paris 


ROMOLO  DEL  DEOp  Efemera,  American  Representative, 
G7  d’AFfTEj  Basilica  of  Santa  Crocep  Florence  and 
Galleria  Faring  Bologna,  Italy 


MURRAY  Zl MILES,  Skyscraper,  201 S,  60  X 40, 
oil,  Exhibits  with  Shchukin  Gallery,  Paris 


PROVINCETOWN 

208  Bradford  St 
Provincetown,  MA 
508  487  6411 


Berta  Walker 

ICALLEHY 

www.BertaWalkerGallery.com 


the  wicked  oyster  BING  Presents  a totaling  Exhibition  at 
so  wenikwc.  Mu  Wicked  Oyster  Restauram  rihnougt^out  ihe  Ye«r 


WELLFLEET 

40  Main  St 
Wellfleet,  MA 
774  383  3161 


MARC  STRAUS 

June  3 - July  30,  2017 

Oct  - Dec  2017 

Recently  Exhibited 

THE  WHITE  HEAT 

JEANNE  SILVERTHORNE 

SANDRO  CHIA 

A group  show  of  all  or  near  white 

THOMAS  BANGSTED 

CHRIS  JONES 

paintings  and  sculptures 

TODD  MURPHY 

Jan  - Feb  2018 

PAUL  PRETZER 

Sept  13  - 17,  2017 

CLIVE  SMITH 

ULF  PUDER 

EXPO  CHICAGO 
with  new  works  by 

SANDRO  CHIA,  TODD  MURPHY, 

ANNA  LEONHARDT 

LILIANE  TOMASKO 

ZLATAN  VEHABOVIC 

LILIANE  TOMASKO,  ULF  PUDER, 

Feb- Apr  2018 

ENTANG  WIHARSO 

JEANNE  SILVERTHORNE 

OTIS  JONES 

DOUG  ARGUE 

For  The  Latest  Updates: 

Sept  - Oct  2017 

HERMANN  NITSCH 

Apr  - May  2018 

WWW.MARCSTRAUS.COM 

MARGARET  LOY  PULA 

JONG  OH 

Follow  Us  on  Instagram: 

ANTONIO  SANTIN 

©MARCSTRAUSGALLERY 

299  GRAND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10002  / +1  (212)510  7646  / INFO@MARCSTRAUS.COM 

Cove  Gallery 

Fine  Art  and  Custom  Framing 


Larry  Horowitz 

Opening  Reception  - Wellfleet 
Saturday,  July  29th  6 - 8 PM 


15  Commercial  Street,  Wellfleet  MA  508-349-2530  covegalleryxom 


John  Grifio 

Opening  Reception  in  Wellfleet 
July  1st  6 to  8 PM 

Tanga  Exhibit 
At  Cafe  Heaven 
199  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  MA 


gltl  JWyd 
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CTU  A MmUCM 


ABOUDIA 


DIANA  FARDON 
WHERE  ARE  YOU? 

May  - June  2017 

251  W19TH  ST  | NEW  YORK 
212-625-1250  | www.ecfa.com 


Oysters  & Opera  for 

Provlncetown  Arts: 

Come  & Celebrate! 

Please  join  Its  Olt  Vll^lisl  }{. 

front  6 to  S:3()  p.m for  on  unforgettable 
cork!  ait  pat  1 y on  the  grounds  of  one  of 
intro's  most  storied  homes,  with  food  by 
\n*£tri  Foods,  o rmr  httr  by  the  if  tilfleei  fifty 
(hster  ( <tw f min ; some  of  thv  country's  top 
opera  sit  titers  preset  tied  by  the  Aete  lock 
Opera  Society  < nut  the  opportunity  to  meet 
onti  “ reel  our  2017  rarer  subjects:  artist 
Sharon  Horrnth  and  ter  her  I fee  Wilkinson. 

Ttrkefi t fi  n * <tnd  triii  fu»  fitiirffd  hi  IPO  gthut** 

I If  firtiri’CAf.w  iftt  f/rVi  4 lf-\  ■ f n tfttm  istmfn'tfjil  PrttiirtrrittTtTt  \sf  * Pn'jnf. 
Ttiif  titiiqti*'  pivni  htif  wrftt  t*tti  ertrv jxvtr.  )<«i  twti  i utinf  in  titit*  if. 


La  Carr  eta.  2014 
40  x 60  Inches  . oil  & digital  collage  on  canvas 


RAY  ELMAN 

COMMISSIONED  PORTRAITS 


Kind  er  Blue.  2012 

60  x 40  inches  . oil  & digital  collage  on  canvas 

WWW.RAYMONDELMAN.COM 

raymondelman@gmail.com 
617 . 515 . 2311 
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S1DE0  FROMBOLUTI 

A 60  Year  Retrospective 

July  25  - September  3,  20 1 7 
opening:  July  25th,  5 - 7 


STUDIO  GALLERY 


NORA  SPEYER 
IONA  FROMBOLUTI 
CHRISTOPHER  FROMBOLUTI 
DOUGLAS  W1RLS 


CherryStoneGallery 

70  East  Commercial  Street 
We  I (fleet,  MA  02667 

508-246-5486 

www.c  he  r r y ston  ega  I le  ry.com 

Sunday  through  Friday  2-7  pm 
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REPRESENTING  THE  ESTATE  OF 

HERMAN  MARIL 


(1908-1986) 


FORM  AND  FLOW,  1958,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  40  X 30  IN. 


Debra  Force  Fine  Art  is  pleased  to  announce  our  representation  of  the  Estate  of  Herman  Maril  (l  908  — 1 986 f 
Please  contact  the  gallery  for  further  information. 

Debra  Force  FINE  ART,  INC. 


13  EAST  69TH  STREET  SUITE  4F  NEW  YORK  10021  TEL  212.734.3636  WWW.DEBRAFORCE.COM 


Abstract,  pop,  realism  and  everything  in  between. 


JtHKii  Waiting  h the  Wn^,  Oil  a od  Sdvct  Le^r  cm  Pdrei 


Sean  Flood  • Jessica  Brilli  • Milenko  Katie’  • Cherie  Mittenthal 
Dave  Laro  • Helen  Shulman  • Jon  Davenport  • Duncan  Johnon 
Carlos  Ramirez  ‘Jessica  Pisano  • Daniel  Fleming  «Ted  Polomis 


366  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA 
KOBALTGALLERY.COM 
GALLERY  508-487-1 132 


FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER  in  Provincetown 

90  WORKSHOPS  + 100  ARTIST  TALKS,  READINGS,  CONCERTS 
+ 6 EXHIBITIONS  + 5 PREMIERE  EVENTS  + 10,000  VISITORS 

= ONE  EXTRAORDINARY  SUMMER 


EXHIBITIONS 

MAY  26-JULY  3 

Manos/Prodanou:  Artists'  Choke 

july  8^o  ^ m*m 

Recent  Paintings:  Paul  Resika 

AUGUST  4-20 

Featured  Auction  Artists 
Tabitha  Vevers,  Elspeth  Halvorsen 
& Tony  Vevers 

AUGUST  11-18  .«g§ 

41st  Annual  Auction  Preview 

AUGUST  23-26 

Ohio  Arts  Council  ArtisMn-Residence 

SEPTEMBER  1-3 

The  Art  of  Memory 

Alzheimer's  Support  Group  of  Cape  Cod 


SUMMER  AWARDS  CELEBRATION  JULY  8 

Honoring  - Paula  Vogel,  Paul  Resika,  & Ryan  Murphy 

* MUSIC:  THE  LYRIC  SERIES 

| Kristin  Hersh  JULY  19 

Anais  Mitchell  JULY  21 
Patty  Larkin  AUGUST  9 
Robert  Pinsky  & PoemJazz  AUGUST  11 

MEMOIR:  WOMEN'S  VOICES  JULY  16-21 

POETRY  FESTIVAL  AUGUST  6 - 11 

41ST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  AUGUST  19 

ART  MATTERS 

Featured  Artists  - Tabitha  Vevers, 
Eispeth  Halvorsen  & Tony  Vevers 


NIGHTLY  READINGS, 
ARTIST  TALKS, 

OPEN  STUDIOS 

MONDAY -THURSDAY  FREE 


SUMMER  WORKSHOPS 
IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 
& VISUAL  ARTS 

JUNE  U-  AUGUST  25 


FAWC.ORG 

24  Pearl  Street  | Provincetown,  MA  02657  | 508,487.9960 

MARIAN  ROTH , itoii'ii  Done#!  fikUty  203&  - ord  ctotuu  whrpt  ttopdcri 
.YN '?  Sjrmmer  WjrJBtop  family  # w*r 

■frit  f*  a L Iftfe#  urto  e ■#!  w*-*  tfncLr-  a jUAiA^I  ft*  Qr-k+Liftm  &&41  i wjj 


■m.p  i . c . .. i v. 1 1 ; • - 


A VT 

ASrWOBRi 


Ml-,- 

{TMcks  Poetry  ■ NUvUcvu.  ,vjm 

- ■ - ■ MU  UBHW 


INTRODUCING 


Edward  & Josephine  Hopper 
from  the  Permanent  Collection 


DRAWINGS  DIARIES  | LETTERS  | WATERCOLORS 


OPENING  RECEPTION; 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  8PM 


ON  VIEW  THROUGH  OCTOBER  15,  2017 
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Albert  Merola 

Gallery 

-si it  vc  1988- 


2017 

May  26  - June  8:  Pat  de  Groot/ Nanno  de  Great 
June  9 - 22:  Duane  Slick 

June  23  - July  6:  James  Balia  / Timothy  Woodman 
July  7 - 20:  Cary  S.  Leibowilz/Candyass 

July  21  - August  3:  Sharon  Horvath 
August  4-17:  Lyle  Ashton  Harris 
August  18  - 31  curated  by  Richard  Tinkler 

September  1 - 14:  Daniel  Bodner 
Richard  Baker,  Paul  Bowen,  Fritz  Bultman,  Ann  Chernow 
Donna  Flax,  Irene  Upton,  Michael  Mazur,  Jack  Pierson 
Mischa  Richter,  Tabitha  Vevers,  John  Waters 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson,  Frank  Yamrus 
- Fine  Prints  Picasso  Ceramics  - 


424  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508-487-4424  / ufoorls@Eomttist.net  / www.olbertmerologollery.Eom 


WELLFLEET 
The  Art  Gallery  Town 


Gallery  and  Restaurant  Guide  Available 

Stroll  through  the  village  and  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
comprehensixe  collections  of  art  on  Cape  Cod. 
Join  gallery  receptions  on  Saturday  evenings. 


Heather  Bruce 

New  Rain  tings 

September  8 - 21,  2017 
} ulic  i Idler  East 

4-S5  Cmiiuifi  ci  .i  1 Si.  l"f*i¥mettAwn  $03.  43  r.  21 


357  Canunemi il  SiLrett  a ™ Hamson  Aver, w 

PtavkitHtowp.  M A 02657  Soitnn,  MA  -02 1 I 0 

509. 407. CUBA  (2822)  + * 1 7 291  CUBA 


llAi  nil  Cuii.wa 

www.  LaG  al  g r ia  Cubarna.com 
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kuia  awJrflmw  NO  A - ArqurircHjra  f-  xMir.n  - ?pi(5  - llrfJ  tc  ICO  cm 


Ta  s+Ejn  up  for  classes,  visit 

CapeSchoolofArt.com 

E-mail:  iritc^  airaachoQiafart.com 
Registrar:  61 7^717  9569 

2017  classes  in  PrOvIno&lown: 

portrait,  figure,  landscape,  one*  eliii  life,  all  in 

nafuml  iigfil. 


The  principles  of  light  and  color  taught  by  Charles  Hawthorne 
and  Henry  Hensche,  beginning  in  1099,  conlinue  today. 

Inslroctori:  Brute.  Clayton.  Giammof ino,  Nifrfy,  Hartwell,  C.Egeli. 
J.Egah,  A.Egrii,  McWolhy 


T\m\  Cwpiu  SiilKyil  nl  Ail  is n mi  prn|il  ■::*  gain*™  bon 

ftw?  St 'JkhjJ  rttiTk'-'b  iViiYitrrUa  <rf  mry  taw,  mkr,  ami  fiat/fwii  ur  r.'JfHwc  up^i-t 


ART  W 


CETOWN 


artnw 
^artrtiar 


Diane  AyotE 
Midge  B.vi  ci:r 
3flbe  Sewd 
Susan  fifr 
Dtfiiy  Bttsbath 
Karen  Capoettc- 
Jjitni:  CiaihPrLinci 
David  ChteJi 
?3,art?irf|1  Duh^-n 
Larw  Call  ins 
Jay  CritchJeu 
K£i :nna  del  Mai 
John  ^'Adtiana 
Dorfl 
Mi«h  Or&ss 

n*»rhnrIi  1 4.ii ji l>  -i  i 

Megan  Hinton 
iJr.ilhi-r  X. npplaw 
U P Land™ 
Jdtf.it  Upton 
Davffi  Mjc  he 
Dehorn  h Martin 
[itfcrfcty  Mi  inr 
Hav^oape  f-Jatals 
i ^ivNe*/n  h 

DC'rothy  Eal.im.i 


space 


W v tan  i with 


m FiSiisswu 


i bancntT 


own, 
etprovjncetown,' 


Aninv  fiial  t 
Ctaiifcop^r  fannw 

[lOil  Thjirkni 

Crjnrac  ysnfur 
Chari. a Welch 


lYickWiftSEy 

►incf  nNii*  V 


Save  the  Date! 

AUGUST  12 

Silent  & Live 
h Auction! 


SUMMER  WORKSHOPS 

in  Visual  Arts,  Writing.  Culinary  & Gardening 


www.castlehill.org 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

July  15  Ca stlo  H i Li's  5 urn mor  Bash!  ^av™ * b ■-> 

Ju l¥  23  'live  Cockta i l Hour  Ga rden ' with  C.  L . Forna ri 

July  3i  A Feast  for  Herbivores^  Carnivores:  Dinner  with  Mark  Bittman 

Aug  5 Artist  Studio  Tour  & Local  Farm  Tour  »,  AM 

Aug  9 WilLi&m  Mann  al  We  Ilf  test  Preservation  Hall  , ' ' I 

Aug  12  Castle  Hitt's  Silent  & Live  Auction  t I ’joj 

Aug  30  John  P.  Bunker  Lecture^  Peter  Neill:  co-sponsored  with  CCS 

So  pi  7 Pa  i nl  th  e fi  ace  a 1 1 he  Provi  ncelown  S c hoo  ne  r Regalia 

Sepl  22-2^  Truro  Treasures  Weekend  Bread  Baking  Raku  Firing! 

+■  GALLERY  EXHIBITIONS  see  all  listings  al  wwwcastlehitt.org 


TruroXentpr  For  the  Arlt  al  C^si'e  Hill  10  Meetinghoyse  Road  Trunz-  MA  5 &B -349-751 1 


MAURICE  FREEDMAN 


JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 


Friday,  June  30  - Thursday,  July  13 

Opening  Reception  June  30. 7-9  pm 


"Freedman  (1904-fl5f  grew  up  in  Boston  and 
sludled  art  hem  before  hastening  to  Paris, 
whom  he  soaked  up  German  F^pfcssinnism's 
spiky  composition  s and  Fauvism  s feverish 
paletle."— Cale  McQuaid, 

The  Boston  Globe 


From  t he  private  colfr-aion  of  Alan  Freedman, 

alan@freedacre3.cam 

'The  trap"  1!M0  a/c  10  k 40  inches 

"Cape  Cpd  lighi"  Mid-HMQs  o/c  30  * 20  inches 


■ JULIE  HELLER  GALLEHY  ■ 503  -137.7109  ■ MH.JlB7.71BB 
2 Gnsnnld  £t.  . Pravincetn wn  IT  own  Landing  an  the  beach:  pa  king  aval  table) 
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MICHAEL  PRODANOU 

paintings 
represented  by 

the  Schoolhouw  Gallery,  ("roYrncelown!  MA 
Resselu  Fi tvn  Aits,  Ft.  Lauderdale-  FL 

on  chae]  -prod  r\ nou  com 


Nancy  Nlcol,  Artist/Entrepreneur 
at  Off  Main  Gallery,  Wellffeet 

www.  na  neyriicQlart.cqm 


Richard  Pepitunc 

Snulifl, 

1 GO  Aklen  Sfi«r  Apt J lft 
Pftffl  jnwLwn,  MA  02657 
Tel:  50M&7.4200 
cLL-liriC'.l^r  i.- >r | ■ Ll •.■  1 1 c ■ ) ( 4 ■■  ■ .■  i n 


kmoe 

studio 

art  ■ leather  * lighting 


774-239-781 1 kmoe-ptown.com 
397  commercial  street 


LISA  YL.NTRL  f I ATS 

iTHiahffii, 

hvafy  mmk,  ftitftfmi/tlfer. 
ftgktorxbtj  p.wJL&bh  hxtr 

357  COMMERCIAL  ST- 
rROyirtctrowN 

jf  rc*s  Ewwn  whc  [library 

Lis  aVe  ntre  Hats.com 


Joe  Trepiccione 


Hu  1.40 n Cal] cry 

4 J2  i mcrLul  Sirens.  Pttivi riurtdwn 

50a.4S7.WS 

I |i,i:<nn(  .jLLfrv.r-ftm 


F(g  tttrtli  i'e  Hcuiptii  hi' 

Hiram  Hall 

Atelier  Ball 

527  Main  St.  Unit  M 
Harwich,  MA  02645 
412,737.3141 


w w w,  a m l i tt  bn  \\  -<  vm 


Cromc 


JOAMLEE  STASSI 

Siatisi  Studio 


dmrai  bncft  par^h 
?3*l  Camnsejaal  Slreel 
Prowtrcefrwn  tM 
Bib  494.65BB 

WMj.slassrworlts  cam 




v 

Brian  Larkin 

CX>RrriLL  C 1ALI.I1RY 

230  Commercial  Street 

Provlncetcwn,  MA 

SOB- 4B7- 4200 

_.j  _ fcr!  — • _ 

www.  brl  a n 1 j r kin  ,co  m 

MICHAEL  PRODANOU 

fS 

<■  ^ 

drawings 

lepresentedi  by 

i ho  Schoolhouse  Gallery.  Froulrcerown  MA 

Rowelli  Fir^e  Arts,  Ft  |_audefdalt  Ft 

m ich  ael-proda  nou.com 
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Jane  Paradise  Photography 

R*|vr*|*ntP'HI  fry  ; G*la***  Nnf  Ari  fraiian  tAA 

\<i  nr  *9 j j ew  Pii  T^id  y w-  Jt  a n t 

The  Pune  Shack*  ot  ProvIncElown  PvhibiE  and  coming  in  2019 


JEANNIE  MOTHERWELL  - NEW  PAINTINGS 


PpprctFnle'tf  hy 

AMP  GalLery.  Provineerown  - Rarius  Fane  GaMeiy^  Boston  - Lynne  Sea \ar  Gfeenwlch 
jeannleniD  thcrweU.com  - liK|ulfto:  617^16. 


MEGAN  HINTON 


Exhibiting  new  painting* and  drawings  as  AMP  Gallery, 
opcnmg  August  2S  September  7,  2017. 

4-37  COmmt'r-i a^F  Slre-eS,  Pravincrloum 

W^llfteel  Studio  by  Appoint  meflL  Tffi.  SOfS- 3 3 J-05 1 8 

www.  m egan  Kinten.com 


ELLEN  SINEL 


i»  .r  J1  hiehi  Oil  kHk  Oj nt.\,  24  x 34  I nc hi.1  * 

WWWid  le  1 1 ► iiiei -cu  m el  lei  i;  I tie  I @ ya  li  l ka  .eepii  i 

TKI  'Ki  1 fU  ' I Mi 1 V I >11=  I IY  A PM  NTH  I ■ NT 


Ntiv  pttinlir^ 
August  if  - 24, 


JOERG  DRESSIER 


Alden  Galleiy 

43  3 Cmamerciai  Street 

Province  Lrswn 

w u?  muhtengaUery.  earn 

wtiittiflergdifetiteMom 
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ROSE  BAS1LE 

Frovlneetown  Views  it!  Julie  Heller  East  (50&-437-2166^ 
July  21  Augjst  tO 


Kay  Knight  Clarke 

Studio  Visits  in  CT:  860-434-0504 
www.kayknightclarke.com  kclarke3@mindspring.com 


HILDA  NEILY  GALLERY 


364  Commercial  Sireef.  Ph>vuu:etosviL%  Massachusetts 
>08— 7-6300  ■ hildancilygallcn:cotTi 


repfe^nti 


HARMON  |j 


■=1 

F| 

n 

VINCENT  AM  1C  OS  ANTE 

amicosante.com 

•fobak  Gallery  | 366  Commercial  Bireer  | Prmrtnceeown,  MA  0265? 
506  487  1132 


w^wiftbiik^ikrry.cum 

wwwjdteriemiitanllial.carn 


Ray  Wiggs  Gallery 


TiMphT'  Rf-sc'b^  Hay  lYIggt.  -oil  afl  ■.ir.v.vi,  ;?Q ' x W>' 

4^2  tiinunrrdjil  SKr«Ll,1  iprHhv:ii*T+i  iivnr  iVfl  A 0Q6S7 
771-^34143  ivwwjipififiSftji]lfiy,fl)Bi  - int#nywi^|^ll«iy,»ni 
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Mona  Dukess 

Truro  Center  For  The  Arts  At  CasUe  Hill 

12  ■ 22  option  Oh  5 v pl*rn b vr  I4thi  4 - 6 pm 

mfoOodstlthillArg  tel.  508  349- T51  1 

P-*Wi**  filuvJ  2-t  * I'-')  Irt  ptEtmd  t**ruFfrr  en  p«p«*  i 'C’^O 


MATTHEW  CA  FALDO 


PETER  HOCKING 


MAY/-  GRICHEft  L .-.CARNEY  MADELYN  CARNEY  MATTHEW  CAPALOO  iANlNE  EVERS 
HELEN  GRIMM  PETER  HOCKING  LAURA  5HABOTT  TJASA  OWEN  CHERYL  ROBINSON 


/* 


411  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
617.90S.7432 
fou  re  le veng  a lie  ry.com 


NA’A  B RICHER 


HELEN  GRIMM 


ARTHUR  COHEN 

Estate  Represen  tation 

BAKKER  GALLERY 

359  Commercial  Street  * Province! own,  MA  02657 
508-413-9758 
bakkerproject.com 


NAY/-  GRICHEft  L 2 CARNEY  MADELYN  CARNEY  MATTHEW  CAPALDO  iANlNE  EVERS 
HELEN  GRIMM  PET£R  HOCKING  LAURA  SHABOTT  TJASA  OWEN  CHERYL  ROBINSON 


'Ves  t 


4 1 1 COM  ME  RCI AL  STREET 
617.90S.7432 
fou  re  le veng  a lie  ry.com 


J AMINE  EVERS 


L IZ  CARNEY 


NAY/-  BRICHER  L ..CARNEY  MADELYN  CARNEY  MATTHEW  CAPALDO  iANlNE  EVERS 
HELEN  GRIMM  PET£R  HOCKING  ' AURA  SHABOTT  TJASA  OWEN  CHERYl  ROBINSON 


411  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
617.90S.7432 
fou  re  le veng  a lie  ry.com 
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There  Was  Always  a Place  fo  Crash; 

Ai  Kaplan  fs  Provincetown  1961-1966 

'"Hnds  the  Iwok  that  pftiites  whfrt  I mne inhered;  yes,  I AW  in  ri  free 

far/  iff  Pivvmrrfvum  in  I tin d rntiflr  is  sir?  rtftxtd phtito  vf  'if,  J7re  hn/ehes, 
yes  f hwse  benches,  were  fhr  rieriw  terrier  *?j  aw/itet*  in  Prvvrnrrtvwn  a mi 
bohemian  rinds  and  fa- frigid  rirfists  umv  en  nvry  nrm  " 

Mm  Writers,  riulhvf  rind Ji/nrwtiher 


We  Are  Everywhere  and  We  Shall  Be  free: 
Charles  Hash;  m i A If  ami  1977-  I9S3 


<§> 

I Jim  B-  Lhrai 


7 Irish; tn  T$  iwi?/ phutngrripE  tJtv  a u*Udy  fiwj^d/ing  jLiddmeh ffi 
fart  70t  rind  early  'Hfh.  7b  riant  who 

usprrn  r were  — turn  dun  t he/it  tst  i itfati  ilny  W h*' ril'd 

this  htiffh  T.t  pru&f  ihnt  it  mtm  Tt  firtfinsy.  It  was  rtnf.  ” 


— Crirl  / iiifrLf-tnr  napdisf,  Miami  E 3 cm  Li  edumnift 


I lard  cover  editions  available  at  Outer  Cape  bookstores  and  online  at  vnvw.lcttcrl6pre8s.eoni 


Angel  Foods 

Organic  Produce  ■ International  Deli 

Fresh  Meats  & Fish 


Prepared  Foods  & Sandwiches  * In -Store  Bakery 
Natural  & Specialty  Grocery  • Beer  & Wine 
46?  Commercial  Street.  Provincelown  508-487-6666 
www,  angel  foods  .com 


Angel  Foods  <?«•  The  Provincelown  General  Store 
147  Commercial  Street  ( Provincelown ’s  West  End) 
508-487-2023 
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STANHOPE 

FRAMERS 

/ xfum  ijfc  T'Y  ,m  ,-tmf  tmrjt  *fji nr  p.,  ;\nf  au, . f '?'~J 


Union  5c|uarL- 
5$  I^W  Sltrct 
Semerville,  MA02143 
617-664^2000 


Back  Bay 

4 3 1 Marlborough  Sfcixtt 

ftofmiipMAoaii^ 

637-2*2-07^ 


www*StanliopeFra  niers.  com 


CUSTOM  BUILDING  ■ DESlCN-BU'uD  . RENOW^ION*.  ADDITIONS 
HOME  WATCH  - PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  . PAINTING 


Cape  Associates,  Inc. 

| BUILDERS fa.  hm 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  | SERVICES  PAINTING 
COMMITMENT  |]  QUALITY  ||  INTEGRITY 
WWW.CAPEASSOCIATES.CO  M 
508.255.1770 


VICTOR 

POWELLS 

WORKSHOP 

Custom  Leather  Design 

Carl  Tasba's  Buckles 


m COMMERCIAL  STREET,  PFOTIIICEIMII 
m 457  M175 

mw¥»ctDrpflwetonrltshnpcffla 
amn  mjmi 


MLafijJW  i'jjdjjuj'jihijt 

pfjuyii'iCEruwi'j  iwushum 

Stunning  Views,  Amazing  Museum  & Special  Events 
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Anliqw  Fire  ft  Glass  Cupboard 


Table  Top  wiih  Blade  Walnut  Grain 


Table  Top  with  Tiger  Maple 


Folk  Art  Furniture 


£ i 1 1 c*t  i 9 7 U 


Pr.  Hofnikkerr&  Ice-9  Cupboard 
Made  from  Antique  Pine  Salvaged  from 
Kurt  Vonnegufs  Study  in  his  Barnstable  Home 
Antique  Pine,  Copper,  and  Glass 
Mobile  {on  castors)  with  Interior  Light 


U&fc  QwnSfabU.  Jahiu 

Easily  stop  by  our  Blimvroom 

Just  off  Route  6 at  exit  5 (3/4  mile  north  mi  J49).  2454  Meetinghouse  \\ \iy,  West  Barnstable,  C ape  CcmI,  M A 

508.362.2676  Open  7 iUy&9-4  www*wtt4il»firTi stable tallies. coni 

11  mail:  we  h pa  £e  @ we  s t bn  r n s ta  b let  a I)  le  $ .ei  > i n 
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When  it  comes  to  joy  and  comfort,  we  want  to 
help  you  shine  Custom  interior  design.  Furnishings 
Lighting.  Accessories.  The  sky's  the  limit. 


luxe  home  furnishings  & custom  interior  design 
.240  .commercial  street  / provincetown.  ms  1 503.487.7467 } shorhome.com 


“The  preparation  of 
good  food  is  merely 
another  expression 
of  art,  one  of  the  joys 
of  civilized  living.” 

Dione  Lucas 

First  female  graduate  of  Le  Cordon  Bleu,  Paris 


for  your  commit! 


1A... 

itment  to  art  in  all  its  forms. 


Stop&Shop 


ILLY'S 


YOUR  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CLUB 


Drtsp  i]i  bv  flic  dafl  the  frteken dP  ritt  wcek?  month  Ei>  muii<hr  or  the  whole 


4730  State  Highway  6 # N.  Eastham,  MA  02642  # willysgym.com  # 508-255-6370 


Strength,  Cardio 
& Functional  Training 
Personal  Trainers 
Unlimited  Classes 
Pi  fates  reformer 
Tennis 

Boomer  & Pickle  ball 
Swimming  pool 
The  Rock 
Scout  Climbing,  Indoor  Turf 
& Batting  Cage 
Poekoelan  Tjimindie  Tulen 
Kembali  Spa 
Juice  Bar  & Power  Shop 
Kids  Birthday  parties 
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ffya 

whalerlounge 

AND  RESTAURANT 


Swirru  d/imki  and  edt  vj&u/i/  UHUf  t& 

A WHALE  OF  A TIME 


FROM  GREAT  MEALS  TO  GOOD  FEELS,  WE'RE  OPEN  FOR  A WHALE  OF  A TIME 

For  the  quintessential  Provincetown  evening,  look  no  further  than  The  Whaler  Lounge  and 
Restaurant  ot  The  Harbor  Hotel  Feast  on  favorites  like  Clams  Casino,  enjoy  a specialty  cocktail 
at  our  poolside  bar,  or  challenge  friends  to  a game  of  pool  before  rounding  out  your  night  by 
gathering  round  our  outdoor  Hrepit  and  deck.  Ho  matter  how  you  spend  your  time  here,  you're 
guaranteed  to  have  a whale  of  a time. 


698  COMMERCIAL  STREET  //  508,203.6267  //  HARBORHOTELPTOWN.COM 
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riously 


up 


daily  from  1 


brunch  |unCh 

dinner  ^ 

bar 


1 85  Commercial  Street  on  the  waterside 

508.487.0773  _ 

www.bubalas.com  H 


outdoor  patio 

waterview  dining 

live  music 

free  parking 

& happy  people,  to  boot! 


thexme.  , 
the  only. 

190  Commercial  Street 

daily  11:30  am  to  2 am 
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MURR>^v 


CROWN**  Anchor  buy  tickets  now:  www.oniyatthecrown  coni 

PROVINCFTOWN'S  PREMIERE  ENTERTAINMENT  VENUE  * 247  COMMERCIAL  ST  ■ ONLYATTHECROWN.COM  ■ 506,487,1430 


NAPI’S 


PKOVJNCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 


CALL  AB7-UAB  for  reservations 
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Hammer  Architects 

Truro,  MA  G08-349-7G25 

Cambridge.  MA  617-876-5121 

www.  hammer  architects,  com 
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Awards  for  Provincetown  Arts 


2009 

Best  American  Poetry 

2008 

Pushcart  Prize  XXXII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses,  Special  Mention 

2003 

Best  American  Poetry 

2003 

Pushcart  Prize  XXIX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

2002 

Distinguished  Short  Stories  of  2(j(j  1 

1998 

Best  American  Movie  Writing 

1996 

American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  Special  Mention  for  Design  in  1995 

1995 

Pushcart  Prize  XX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1994 

American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1994 

Editor’s  Choice  IV:  Essays  from  the  U.S.  Small  Press  1978-92 

1994 

Notable  Essays  of  1993 

1993 

American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First 

Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1993 

Best  American  Poetry 

1993 

Pushcart  Prize  XVIII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1992 

American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First 

Place  for  Editorial  Content  & Design 

1991 

Best  American  Poetry 

1991 

Notable  Essays  of  1990 

1989 

Print  Certificate  of  Design  Excellence 

1988 

Best  American  Essays 

1986-Present 

Over  100  Pushcart  Nominations  for  Fiction,  Nonfiction,  and  Poetry  | 

FOR  GENEROUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  2017, 

WE  THANK  THESE  SUPPORTERS 

Anonymous 

Albert  Merola  Gallery 

Leonard  Alberts 

Warren  G.  Alexander 

Patrick  Allen 

Katharine  Bachman 

Joan  and  Reuben  Baron 

Margaret  C.  and  Richard  Bartek 

Nancy  Bateman 

Linda  A.  and  Robert  J.  Begiebing 
Mrs.  Keith  A.  Bergman 
Susan  Bee  and  Charles  Bernstein 
Eugene  Bryant 
Chris  Bullard 

Herb  Atkins  and  Lynne  Burns 
Kay  Knight  Clarke 
Christina  and  Paul  Coghlan 
Jerome  A.  and  Joan  Lebold  Cohen 
James  Bennett  and  David  Cowan 
Alexandra  Cromwell 
Carol  DeBoer-Langworthy 
Bobby  Alter  and  Lisa  DeLima 
Linda  Brady  and  Ann  D’Ercole 
Vivian  Dickson  and  James  Dickson  III 
John  and  Yvette  Dubinsky 
Carleton  and  Mona  Dukess 
Jane  Eccles 

Scott  and  Svea  G.  Fraser 

Cynthia  Frawley 

Daisy  Friedman 

David  Gagne 

Susan  M.  Glatki 

Dennis  and  FayT.  Greenwald 

Wilbur  Hayes 

Brenda  and  Paul  Horowitz 

Elisabeth  Ives  Hunter 

Bruce  Danzer  and  Tom  Huth 

Susan  and  Tonyjackett 

Bruce  and  Joan  Johnson 

William  Newelljones 

Jack  Houton  and  Ellen  Kanter 

Kaplansky  Insurance  Agency 

Lynn  Kearney 

Eugene  F.  Kelly 

Susan  Rand  Brown  and  Dan  Kelman 

Myrna  and  Richard  Kettler 

Richard  Kiusalas,  West  Barnstable  Tables 

David  Altarac  and  Brian  Koll 

Jacqueline  Kroschwitz 

Joseph  and  Margarite  Landry 

Dick  and  Harriet  Larsen 

Donna  Pedro  Lennon  and  J.  Michael  Lennon 

Mike  Liese 


Jon  Lind 

David  Lind strom 

Tony  Doniger  and  Liza  Lunt 

Chris  and  Sally  Lutz 

George  and  Tina  Lynde 

David  Keller  and  Mary  Maxwell 

David  L.  Mayo 

Jamie  and  Stephania  McClennen 
Robby  McQueeney 
Carl  Mellor 

Maria  Lopez  and  Stephen  Mindich 
Cherie  Mittenthal 
Shawn  Brooks  and  Edward  Moore 
Mary  L.  Moore 

James  Banks  and  Jeannie  Motherwell 
Renate  Ponsold  Motherwell 
Margaret  Murphy 

Elizabeth  Mailer  and  Frank  J.  Nastasi 

Maury  Newburger, 

Maury  Newburger  Foundation 

Joe  Novak 

Anne  Packard 

Dean  and  Denise  Pappas 

Frank  DiGirolamo  and  Jane  Paradise 

Erna  Partoll 

Brent  and  Kathleen  Pellegrini 

Francis  Olschafskie  and  Anna  Poor 

Julian  and  Mary  Popko 

Constantine  Manos  and  Michael  Prodanou 

Stephen  Rand 

William  Rawn 

Max  Reagan 

Philip  Redo 

Dennis  Rhodes 

James  Connors  and  Robert  Rindler 
Marty  Davis  and  Alix  Ritchie 
Steven  E.  Roderick 


Peter  N.  Romanelli 

Nancy  Rosenblum 

Andrea  and  Harvey  Rosenthal 

Nancy  and  Richard  Rubens 

Magda  Salvesen 

Linda  and  Peter  Saunders 

Jane  and  Robert  Schewior 

Anton  and  Joan  Schiffenhaus 

Vivian  Bower  and  Lawrence  Shainberg 

E.J.  (Terry)  Kahn  III  and  Lesley  G.  Silvester 

Ellen  Sinclair 

Heidi  Jon  Schmidt  and  Roger  Skillings 
Elisabeth  Pearl  and  Alexandra  Smith 
Richard  W.  and  Virginia  Smith 
Michael  Sperber 

David  Michaelis  and  Nancy  Steiner 
Joyce  and  William  Tager 
Eileen  and  John  Tavolacci 
Catherine  Mosley  and  David  True 
Tabitha  Vevers 

Archie  D.  & Bertha  H.  Walker  Foundation 
Tom  Gilmore  and  Sally  Walker 

Carol  Warshawsky, 

Carol  Warshawsky  1 997  Trust 
Barbara  Wasserman 
John  S.  Waters,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Weatherford, 

In  Memory  of  Murray  Reich 
Julian  Weissman 
John  Taylor  “Ike”  Williams 
Judith  and  Richard  Wurtman 
Ann  Coon  and  CraigJ.  Zicari 

FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 

A VT 

ARTWORKS, 
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massculturalcouncil.org 
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ON  THE  COVER 

Sharon  Horvath,  photograph  by  Kristine  Potter 
Alec  Wilkinson,  photograph  by  Sara  Barrett 
Sharon  Horvath , Some  Breathe  Iron  (detail),  2016 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 32 

BUZZ  33 

COVER  FEATURE:  SHARON  HORVATH  36 

Barry  Schwab  sky,  Jennifer  Samet,  Hayden  Herrera, 

Stephanie  Buhmann,  Paul  Bowen,  Karin  Stephan, 

Helen  Miranda  Wilson 


ARTISTS 

Lost  on  the  Infinite  Sea:  Ellen  Gallagher  and  Philip  Hoare 52 

Philip  Hoare 

Karen  Gunderson:  Expanding  the  Dimension  of  Darkness 55 

Christopher  Busa 

Rose  Basile:  Something  to  Say 57 

Mary  V.  Dearborn 

Head  and  Hand:  The  Art  ofjames  Lechay 59 

Megan  Hinton 

Downtown  on  the  Beach: 

The  Path  from  Greenwich  Village  to  Herring  Cove 61 

Brett  Sokol 

Karen  Finley:  The  Art  of  Activism  and  Ceremony 64 

Christopher  Busa 

Joanne  Mattera  and  the  Ancient  Art  of  Encaustic 66 

Jan  Lhormer 

Del  Filardi:  Swan  Song  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  69 

Christopher  Busa 

Fred  Garbers:  The  Transformative  Light  of  Cape  Cod  and  Venice  71 

Mary  Ellen  Abell 

A Conversation  with  Sam  Tager 74 

Sara  London 

Word  and  Image:  Leslie  Gillette  Jackson’s  “Earthly,  Unearthly  Art” 77 

Rosalind  Pace 

But  Will  I Buy  One?  The  Whitney  Biennial  201  7 79 

Marc J.  Straus 

Edward  and  Josephine  Hopper  from  the  Permanent  Collection  82 

Christine  McCarthy 

Dorothy  Miller  and  Loren  Maclver:  A Passion  for  Friendship 84 

Wendy  Jeffers 

Looking  at  the  World  with  the  Cuban  Eye 86 

Sue  Harrison 

Places  to  Sit 88 

Text  by  Joanne  Barkan , Art  by  Vicky  Tomayko 

Zorilda 89 

Peter  Hutchinson 

COVER  FEATURE:  ALEC  WILKINSON  90 

Christopher  Busa,  John  Irving,  Edward  Hirsch, 

Ian  Frazier,  Cynthia  Zarin,  Susanna  Moore, 

Annabel  Davis-Goff 
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Reading  Viet  Thanh  Nguyen: 

Ghostly  Others  and  the  Pursuit  ofjust  Memory 119 

Anne  Sanow 

Kelle  Groom:  On  Seeing  What  Hadn’t  Been  Seen  Before 121 

Susan  Rand  Brown 
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FICTION 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Before  Everything 133 
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Cold  Storage 136 
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INi>  "‘I LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

We  live  in  unsettled  times.  In  recent  months,  news  and  events  have  buffeted 
us  and  divided  us  and  rocked  our  sense  of  stability  to  its  core.  Many  of  us  feel 
betrayed,  angry,  helpless.  We  don’t  know  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  trust.  Some 
of  us  look  to  activism  as  a means  to  take  control.  Others  look  to  nature  for 
solace.  I found  great  food  for  thought,  and  comfort,  in  the  pages  of  this  year’s 
m Provincetown  Arts. 

! Alison  Murphy’s  novel  Balagan,  excerpted  in  these  pages,  has  several  scenes 

§ set  in  Tel  Aviv  in  2003,  a time  and  place  filled  with  a constant  threat  of  violence. 

i 1 a: 

Here,  the  author  discusses  the  title:  “The  word  balagan  is  hard  to  understand 
unless  you’ve  lived  in  Israel.  It  means  'chaos,’  but  it’s  often  used  with  a kind  of 
'what  can  you  do?’  shrug  that  typified  living  in  Israel  to  me— a state  of  chaos,  yes,  but  one  that  we’ve  all  accepted  as  the  norm.” 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  effect  change?  Or  are  we  doomed  to  watch  in  silence  and  shrug  our  shoulders? 

The  idea  of  taking  creative  action,  and  bearing  witness,  through  art  is  compelling.  Our  featured  writer,  Alec  Wilkinson, 
in  his  books  and  articles,  serves  as  witness  to  people’s  lives— honorable  people,  people  who’ve  committed  terrible  crimes, 
ordinary  people,  whose  lives  all  shine  as  remarkable  journeys  through  his  eyes  and  words.  He  blends  facts  and  stories  and 
the  music  of  people’s  own  voices  into  a kind  of  poetry. 

Sharon  Horvath,  our  featured  artist,  creates  extraordinary  new  worlds  in  her  paintings,  whole  planets  and  universes, 
often  using  everyday  images  such  as  baseball  fields  and  bedframes  and  rearview  mirrors.  I am  especially  struck  by  a photo 
of  Horvath  washing  her  canvases  in  the  ocean.  Artist  Paul  Bowen  describes  the  process:  "The  imagery  and  skeins  of  paint 
were  washed  away  and  the  water  soaked  into  the  fiber  of  the  paper,  leaving  its  own  residue  to  be  melded  with  another  layer 
of  images.”  It’s  akin  to  a cleansing  process,  a sort  of  baptism. 

Karin  Stephan,  in  her  article  on  Horvath,  focuses  on  one  of  the  artist’s  paintings,  The  Pose , describing  it  from  her 
perspective  as  a teacher  of  yoga:  “And  yet,  despite  the  sense  of  instability,  there  is  also  this  central  axis,  this  central  core 
that  feels  strong,  firm,  and  stable,  and  so  what  seems  to  be  potentially  unstable  is  rather  movement  toward  stability— and 
symmetry— that  will  occur  when  the  final  pose  is  achieved.” 

This  sense  of  instability  is  also  echoed  in  our  theater  article  by  director  David  Kaplan,  who  writes  about  the  uncertain 
political  and  personal  times  of  Shakespeare  and  Tennessee  Williams,  and  how  their  lives  and  work  are  reflected  in  our  own 
unpredictable  world:  “This  year,  our  audience  shares  with  Tennessee  Williams  and  William  Shakespeare  the  experience  of 
instability.  . . . Art  that  is  itself  willfully  unstable  . . . has,  these  days,  a power  to  inspire.” 

Times  of  change  and  challenge  spur  initiative,  innovation,  resiliency,  courage,  activism,  and  hope.  In  our  profile  of 
performance  artist  Karen  Finley,  she  is  asked,  “How  do  you  channel  your  rage?”  Her  response:  “You  turn  your  pain  into 
compassion.”  The  very  things  that  distress  us  also  wake  us  up,  and,  ultimately,  can  bring  us  together. 

Change  and  transition  are,  after  all,  a part  of  life. 

Poet  Stanley  Kunitz  is  quoted  in  an  article  this  year:  “'Periodicity.’  This  is  what  we  learn  from  our  immersion  in  the  natu- 
ral world:  its  cyclical  pattern.  The  day  itself  is  periodic,  from  morning  through  noon  to  night;  so,  too,  the  stars  in  their  pas- 
sage, the  tides,  the  seasons,  the  beat  of  the  heart.  . . . This  awareness  of  periodicity  is  what  gives  us  the  sense  of  a universal 
pulse.  And  any  art  that  does  not  convey  that  sense  is  a lesser  art.” 

I often  see  the  words  “All  is  well”  in  spiritual  texts,  and  I want  to  believe  they  have  validity  today.  Perhaps,  if  we  want 
to  experience  this  peace  in  a better  world,  we  must  look  for  it,  picture  it,  think  about  it,  work  for  it.  Choose  compassion. 
Create  our  Eden.  Make  it  so. 

From  Mary  Oliver’s  new  book  of  essays,  Upstream : “I  don’t  know  if  I am  heading  toward  heaven  or  that  other,  dark  place 
but  I know  I have  already  lived  in  heaven  for  fifty  years.  Thank  you,  Provincetown.” 
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ARTISTS 

YVONNE  ANDERSEN,  codirector,  with  her  husband,  DOMINIC 
FALCONE,  ofthe  legendary  Sun  Gallery  from  1955  to  1959,  showed 
new  artists  spilling  out  ofthe  tumult  of  Abstract  Expressionism,  such 
as  Red  Grooms,  Marcia  Marcus,  Lesterjohnson,  Mimi  Gross,  Alex 
Katz,  and  Tony  Vevers,  mixing  festive  exhibitions  with  Allan  Kaprow’s 

“happenings.”  This  spring,  this 
vibrant  P’town  art  scene  was 
discussed  at  the  Grey  Gallery 
in  NYC  in  a panel  discussion: 
Downtown  on  the  Bench:  Exploring 
1 950s— ’60s  Provincetown.  This 
interactive  spirit  continues  to 
animate  our  thriving  P’town 
gallery  scene,  where  a number  of 
galleries  draw  crowds  for  special 
events  and  coordinate  openings 
to  accommodate  the  eddying 
cocktail  party  that  floats  along 
our  sidewalks  on  Friday  night 
gallery  strolls. 

Led  by  its  effusive  director, 
Debbie  Nadolney,  ART  MARKET  PROVINCETOWN  (AMP),  one  of 
many  exhibition  spaces  on  the  gallery  walk,  continues  in  this  tradition,  in 
which  the  interactive  experience  is  emphasized  via  video,  live  discussions 
and  readings,  and  a mix  of  genres  that  act  to  harmonize  contemporary 
art  babble  into  felt  experience.  Artists  receive  visceral  feedback  that  helps 
to  guide  their  development. 

KAREN  CAPPOTTO  was  elected  president  ofthe  newly  formed 
nonprofit  organization  PROVINCETOWN  COMMONS,  which  will 
work  to  adapt  and  reuse  the  former  Community  Center  at  46  Bradford 
Street,  creating  remodeled  studio  spaces  for  artists,  along  with  common 
areas  for  media  use  and  wall  space  for  exhibitions.  The  organization 
presently  consists  of  a seven-member  board  of  directors,  community 
partners  that  include  Provincetown  CommunityTelevision,  and  support 
from  architects,  landscape  designers,  and  legal  counsel. 

LAUREN  EWING  s design  fora  memorial  to  those  lost  to  AIDS  will 
soon  be  erected  on  Town  Hall  property,  the  culmination  of  a decade-long 
effort  to  raise  funds  for  this  noble  cry  ofthe  heart.  Ewing’s  proposal  is  a 
horizontal  monument  of  solid  stone  with  the  top  surface  sculpted  in  an 
exact  replica  of  a single  moment  in  the  ocean.  Provincetown  was  one  of 
the  first  responders  to  the  AIDS  crisis  in  the  nation,  and  this  memorial 
will  evoke  the  endurance  and  resilience  of  any  community  during  a period 
of  distress.  One  side  will  be  devoted  to  poetry  curated  by  Provincetown 
poets  Marie  Howe  and  Michael  Klein,  editors  of  In  the  Company  of  My 
Solitude:  American  Writing  from  the  AIDS  Pandemic  ( Persea  Books). 

BUDD  HOPKINS,  who  appeared  on  our  cover  in  1991,  grouped 
with  his  distinguished  colleagues  at  Long  Point  Gallery,  is  the  subject  this 
summer  of  a retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum,  Budd  Hopkins:  Full  Circle.  This  special  exhibition  is  curated 
by  Grace  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Budd  Hopkins  and  April  Kingsley,  the 
father  a prominent  artist  and  the  mother  author  of  The  Turning  Point: 
The  Abstract  Expressionists  and  the  Transformation  of  American  Art  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  a firsthand  account  ofthe  pivotal  years  ofthe  “triumph” 
of  action  painting.  Hopkins,  a former  student  of  Robert  Motherwell, 
combined  the  architectural  structure  of  Piet  Mondrian  with  gestural 
expressiveness,  pairing  geometry  with  emotion. 


Lauren  Ewing's  proposal  for  the  AIDS  memorial  sculpture 


Budd  Hopkins , Arezzo's  Palace,  1974 


SUSAN  LYMAN’s  spring  exhibition  at  Boston  Sculptors  Gallery 
prompted  a longtime  fan,  the  artist  Robert  Rindler,  to  drive  from  his 
art-filled  studio  in  Truro  to  see  Lyman’s  show  while  the  artist  herself 
was  sitting  in  this  distinguished  space  devoted  to  three-dimensional 
art.  Rindler  had  never  met  Lyman;  later,  he  sent  her  an  e-mail:  “I  am 
not  sure  I told  you  I love  your  work.  The  ascending,  meandering, 
gestural  calligraphy  of  vine/branch  components,  in  dialogue  with 
the  grounded  geometric  masses  ofthe  trunks,  is  articulate  poetry.” 
What  is  arresting  about  Rindler’s  description  is  that  it  isolates  the 
way  he  manipulates  his  own  assembling  of  found  plastic  objects.  His 
perception  expresses  the  continuity  between  organic  nature  and  the 
ability  of  plastic  to  take  any  form. 


Installation  view  of  Susan  Lyman's  sculptures  at  the  Boston  Sculptors  Gallery 


WRITERS 

DONIA  BIJAN’s  timely  debut  novel,  The  Last  Days  of  Cafe  Leila 
(Algonquin  Books),  depicts  the  return  of  an  American-lranian  mother 
and  her  American-born  daughter  to  Tehran  after  living  in  California  for 
three  decades.  They  embark  on  a rite  of  passage,  rediscovering  their  fun- 
damental Iranian  roots,  and  their  own  relationship,  through  the  medium 
ofthe  family  meal.  The  Cafe  Leila,  the  family’s  restaurant/inn  in  Tehran, 
is  reminiscent  ofthe  author’s  own  successful  cafe  in  Menlo  Park,  Cali- 
fornia. One  is  also  reminded 
of  her  successful  memoir, 

Ma man’s  Homesick  Pie : A 
Persian  Heart  in  an  American 
Kitchen  (Algonquin  Books). 

The  exotic  aromas  and  tastes 
of  Persian  spices  and  the  re- 
deeming table  chatter  make 
Bijan’s  full-throated  portray- 
als of  gatherings  read  like 
lyrical  poetry.  “Food  can  do 
that,”  she  said.  “It’s  like  a 
passport.” 


Tony  Vevers,  Dominic  Falcone,  1 956 


Donia  Bijan 
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JEANNETTE  DE  BEAUVOIR,  born  in  France  to  an  American 
mother,  is  a mystery  writer  and  historical  novelist  of  beguiling  intrigue. 
Now  she  lives  in  Wellfleet.  Her  latest  book,  Our  Lady  of  the  Dunes  (Home- 
Port  Press),  depicts  an  idyllic  summer  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II,  as 
youngjessica  Stanfield  is  sent  from  Boston  to  sojourn  in  a dune  shack 
on  Provincetown’s  back  shore,  abutting  the  Atlantic,  where  Thoreau 
once  walked,  remarking  in  W\sJournal,  “A  man  may  stand  here  and  put  all 
America  behind  him.”  But  even  idyllic  Provincetown  is  not  immune  from 
the  effects  ofthe  conflict  across  the  ocean,  as  Jessica  tragically  discovers. 

JUSTIN  BOZUNG’s  The  Cinema  of  Norman  Mailer:  Film  Is  Like  Death 
(Bloomsbury  Publishing)  consists  of  new  and  previously  published  ana- 
lytical essays  written  by  an  array  of  film  and  literary  scholars,  enthusiasts, 
and  those  with  a personal  connection  to  Mailer.  Bozung  discusses  the 
author  and  filmmaker’s  six  films,  made  between  the  years  of  1947  and 
1 987.  By  examining  his  films  through  the  new  perspectives  voiced  in 
this  original  volume,  we  discover  an  al- 
ternative vision  of  how  movies  influenced 
Mailer’s  narratives,  and  vice  versa. 

The  boldness  of  CAROLINE  CRUM- 
PACKER’s  long-awaited  debut  collection 
of  poems  is  apparent  in  her  explanation 
for  the  book’s  title,  Astrobolism  (Bella- 
donna*): “The  result  of  being  struck  by 
a star.  The  blasting  of  plants  by  the  sun 
during  high  summer.  From  the  Greek 
astron,  and  bolis,  ora  missile.  Astrobolism 
is  connected  to  old  ideas  about  the  zenith 
of  summer,  when  Sirius  rises  and  sets  with 
the  sun  (hence  the  'dog  days’),  in  which 
the  air  is  bad,  dogs  go  a bit  mad,  and 
old  people  and  plants  get  sunstroke.” 

Crumpacker  is  director  ofthe  Millay 
Colony  for  the  Arts  and  a founding  po- 
etry editor  of  Fence  magazine.  She  is  cur- 
rently a member  ofthe  Belladonna*  collaborative, 
which  published  the  book. 

CHARLES  GIULIANO,  the  polymath,  maverick 
art  and  theater  critic  who  founded  Berkshire  Fine  Arts, 
a kind  of  sister  publication  to  Provincetown  Arts,  is  also 
a photographer  and  artful  collagist,  who  displays  a 
photomontage  in  his  new  book,  Ultra  Cosmic  Gonzology 
(Berkshire  Fine  Arts),  a collection  ofgonzo  poems  and 
diary  snapshots.  It  is  very  surprising  to  see  a person 
who  has  spent  his  life  criticizing  the  art  of  others  put 
out,  so  brashly,  his  gonzo  poems  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  retirement.  This  astonishing  explosion  of  energy 
encapsulates  glimpses  ofthe  art  history  the  critic  has 
lived,  and  reminds  me  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  observation 
that  the  critic  is  often  more  artistic  than  the  artist. 

MARIE  HOWE,  featured  on  our  cover  last  year 
with  the  painterTabitha  Vevers,  has  just  published  her  much- 
anticipated  new  book  of  poems,  Magdalene  (W.  W.  Norton). 

In  our  last  issue,  we  published  a Festschrift  of  commentary 
by  Howe’s  peers,  including  Richard  McCann,  Liz  Rosenberg, 

Victoria  Redel,  Michael  Klein,  Paul  Lisicky,  Stephanie  Frank 
Sassoon,  and  Sophie  Cabot  Black.  A long  time  ago,  during 
her  extended  study  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Howe 
saw  in  Mary  Magdalene  a multidimensional  woman  at  the 
very  origin  of  Christianity.  In  these  sparse,  searing,  and  skew- 
ering poems,  Howe  depicts  how  a powerful  woman  can  thrive 
in  our  secular  time,  yet  also  remain  in  touch  with  the  sacred. 

REBECCA  GAYLE  HOWELL,  twice  a recent  Fellow  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  is  now  author  of 
two  poetry  collections,  Render/ An  Apocalypse  (Cleveland  State 
University  Poetry  Center)  and  American  Purgatory  (Eyewear 
Publishing),  which  was  selected  by  Don  Share  as  winner  of 
the  2016  Sexton  Prize  for  Poetry.  Purgatory  is  a realm  where 


one  can  become  purified  of 
sin,  a zone  of  passing  through, 
a fierce  test  of  willing  transi- 
tion. In  Howell’s  new  book, 
characters  fight  to  survive  in 
a dystopian  future  that  faces 
an  environmental  and  social 
apocalypse. 

CYNTHIA  HUNTING- 
TON’S fifth  volume  of  poetry, 
Fire  Muse:  Poems  from  the  Salt 
Flouse  (University  Press  of  New 
England),  is  a redux  of  her 
1 999  memoir  about  spiritual 
life  on  the  isolated  dunes,  The 
Salt  House:  A Summer  on  the 
Dunes  of  Cape  Cod  (University 
Press  of  New  England).  The 
poems  in  Fire  Muse  were  written  in  isola- 
tion in  three  different  dune  shacks,  and 
Huntington  spoke  to  the  Provincetown 
Banner  about  the  power  of  working  in 
seclusion:  “There  are  forces  out  there  that 
are  wonderfully  impersonal.  As  soon  as 
you  are  with  any  other  person,  you  shut 
them  out.” 

SEBASTIAN  JUNGER’s  new  book, 
Tribe:  On  Homecoming  and  Belonging 
(Hachette  Book  Group),  and  NANCY 
L.  ROSENBLUM’s  Good  Neighbors:  The 
Democracy  of  Everyday  Life  in  America 
(Princeton  University  Press),  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  tandem, 
since  their  themes  are  so  closely  intertwined.  J unger  focuses  on  the 
bonding  that  is  engendered  within  a platoon  of  seasoned 
soldiers  on  outposts  along  front  lines,  where  one  soldier  will 
risk  his  life  to  save  a buddy.  The  tribal  bonding,  the  constant 
danger,  and  huge  amounts  of  time  for  reflection  combine 
to  become  a memory  of  vital  life.  J unger  writes,  “We  have 
a strong  instinct  to  belong  to  small  groups  defined  by  clear 
purpose  and  understanding— 'tribes. ’This  tribal  connection 
has  been  largely  lost  in  modern  society,  but  regaining  it  may 
be  the  key  to  our  psychological  survival.” 

Nancy  Rosenblum’s  book  cites  examples  of  neighborly, 
and  not-so-neighborly,  behavior,  creating  a knife-sharp 
distinction  between  being  a good  citizen  and  being  a good 
neighbor.  Her  writing  has  riffs  filled  with  abundant  details 
of  actual  encounters  that  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  obligations  of  citizens  and  the  sociology  of  neighbors. 
Indeed,  ourtribal  instinct  is  most  aroused  in  times  oftrauma 
and  need,  and  these  titles  are  inspirational  invocations  to 
our  better  selves  in  our  present  unsettled  times. 

For  half  a century,  ROBERT  JAY  LIFTON 
has  convened  the  Wellfleet  Psychohistory  Group 
for  several  days  each  year  in  an  oceanfront  abode 
set  high  on  a dune  overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
During  the  sixties,  Lifton  and  his  friend  and  mentor 
Erik  Erikson,  author  of  YoungMan  Luther  and  Gand- 
hi’s Truth,  received  sponsorship  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  establish  psycho- 
history as  a separate  field  of  study.  Now,  Lifton  will 
no  longer  hold  these  meetings,  and  he  has  written 
a letter  addressed  to  the  many  stellar  figures  who 
have  participated  in  these  high-level  informal  dis- 
cussions, saying  he  does  this  with  “what  has  been 
called  a 'sense  of  an  ending,’  realized  so  wonder- 
fully with  last  year’s  fiftieth  annual  meeting.  I do 
so  as  well  with  a 'sense  ofthe  future’  about  our 
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Nancy  Rosenblum,  Chris  Busa,  and  Robert  Jay  Lifton 
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modest  efforts  to  engage  this  bizarre  but 
still  magnificent  world  that  we  inhabit.” 

A long  report  on  the  meetings  in  the  fall 
of  2006  appeared  in  our  2007  annual 
issue,  with  Lifton  featured  on  the  cover. 

JOHN  BUFFALO  MAILER,  son 
of  Norman,  is  busy  in  Brooklyn  juggling 
multiple  careers  in  screenwriting,  acting, 
producing,  and  playwriting.  I visited 
his  rooftop  digs  and  chatted  also  with 
Matt  Hinton,  who  is  collaborating  with 
Buffalo  on  a book  being  taught  in 
Hinton’s  Graduate  Program  in  Creative 
Writing  at  Wilkes  University.  In  2012, 

Buffalo  serialized  a memoir,  Lord's  Eye, 
in  Inked  magazine  fortwo  years.  Writing 
in  the  third-person  personal,  he  used 
a narrative  device  pioneered  by  his 
father,  in  which  the  narrator  becomes 
a character  in  the  story. 

WILLIAM  MANN  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts 
at  Castle  Hill  as  this  year’s  Woody  En- 
glish Distinguished  Artist  and  Writers’ 

Chair.  His  new  book,  The  Wars  of  the 
Roosevelts:  The  Ruthless  Rise  of  America's 
Greatest  Political  Family  (HarperCollins), 
visits  an  unknown  chapter  in  this  fami- 
ly’s history.  Mann  resides  in  both  New 
York  and  Provincetown.  He  will  give  a lecture  at 
the  Wellfleet  Preservation  Hall  on  August  9,  as 
well  as  a workshop  that  week  on  “How  to  Write 
the  Nonfiction  Novel.” 

In  FRED  MARCHANT’s  fifth  volume  of  poet- 
ry, Said  Not  Said  (Graywo If  Press),  the  author  strug- 
gles, as  the  book’s  title  suggests,  with  how  to  say 
the  unsayable,  finding  wisdom  and  pathos  in  the 
attempt.  A US  Marine  in  Vietnam,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  become  a conscientious  objector.  In  the 
title  poem,  a woman  accused  of  adultery  is  brought 
before  a Teacher,  who  writes  something  in  the  sand 
before  anyone  can  cast  the  first  stone.  The  narrator 
describes  the  scene:  “We  feel  unrelenting  sunlight 
/ bearing  down  on  the  accusers.  We  may  try  / to 

imagine  what  they  are  thinking,  but  they,  / convicted  by  their  conscience,  have 
begun  / to  walk  away,  and  are  saying  nothing.” 

LAURA  MARELLO,  author  of  a new  novel  about  the  old  days  in 
P’town,  Maniac  Drifter  (Guernica  Editions),  herself  lived  in  the  turbulent 
days  of  1985,  the  f\rst  year  Provincetown  Arts  was  published.  When  she  was  a 
Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  the  celebrated  writer 
Denisjohnson  was  the  diskjockey  for  a local  Provincetown  radio  program 
he  called  Maniac  Driver,  so  the  title  of  Marello’s  finely  realized  book  has 
a precursor  in  Johnson’s  bizarre  radio  program.  Provincetown  is  a place 
famous  for  the  writers  and  artists  who  spent  winters  here  when  they  were 
starting  out,  such  as  Eugene  O’Neill  and  Robert  Motherwell.  Marello’s 


novel  focuses  on  a less  illustrious  figure,  the  mysterious  Harper 
Martin,  a stranger  who  comes  into  town  with  shady  investment 
schemes  and  a car  named  the  Maniac  Drifter.  In  this  version 
of  the  seaside  town,  the  restaurant  owners,  bar  owners,  and 
bartenders  are  the  movie  stars.  The  most  powerful  family  in 
town,  the  Souzas,  is  both  charmed  and  hexed,  Provincetown ’s 
charismatic  Kennedy  family.  Laura  Marello  has  created  a 
B-movie  version  of  a time  and  place  where  small  things  were 
writ  large  in  the  imaginations  of  ludicrous,  yet  lovable  people. 

DAVID  POYER’s  acclaimed  Tales  of  the  Modern  Navy 
(St.  Martin’s  Press)  now  comprise  sixteen  separate  titles,  the 
latest  being  Onslaught:  The  War  with  China — The  Opening  Battle. 
The  new  battle  reflects  the  way  cyberwarfare  can  be  both  inti- 
mate and  impersonal  in  its  negotiations  between  individuals  who  mayor 
may  not  be  trusted.  Poyer’s  early  career  was  spent  in  the  US  Navy,  where 
he  served  in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Arctic,  Caribbean,  Pacific,  and 
Middle  East,  and  his  writings  have  been  included  as  required  reading  in 
the  Literature  of  the  Sea  course  at  the  US  Naval  Academy,  alongside  that 
ofjoseph  Conrad  and  Herman  Melville. 

JOSHUA  WEINER,  poet  and  former  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  Fellow, 
tasked  himself  with  creating  a straightforward  transcription  of  his  expe- 
riences in  Berlin  during  the  month  of  October  201 5,  a time  when  the 
influx  of  refugees  to  Germany  from  Syria,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  was  peaking.  Weiner  realized  that  he  was 
“at  the  center  of  only  one  flashpoint  in  the  flaring  new  concatenation.” 

Weiner  talked  with  Berliners  about  the  refugee  crisis:  “Where 
are  the  refugees?”  Everyone  could  answer,  “Why,  down  the 
street,  around  the  corner,  not  far  from  here.”  Writing  with  the 
reactions  of  a poet,  he  posted  reports  online  on  a daily  basis 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Review  of  Books,  which  were  then  reposted 
on  Amazon  and  other  booksellers.  A Berlin  Notebook  e-book  is 
available  on  Amazon  for  multiple  platforms,  with  the  author’s 
proceeds  donated  to  the  International  Rescue  Committee. 

FILM  & THEATER 

ARTHUR  EGELI,  an  artist  and  owner  ofthe  Egeli  Gallery 
in  Provincetown,  has  produced  a film,  Murder  on  Cape  Cod, 
which  premiered  on  Easter  Sunday  at  the  International  Film 
Festival  in  Boston.  Judy  Richland,  owner  with  Kevin  Shea  of 
the  Watermark  Inn  in  Provincetown,  is  coproducer.  The  film 
is  inspired  by  the  tragic  murder  ofthe  former  fashion  writer 
Christa  Worthington,  who  had  returned  from  the  runways  of 
Paris  and  New  York  to  the  rural  life  in  tiny  Truro,  where  her 
deepest  wish  was  to  have  a baby.  She  got  her  wish  but  lost  her  life,  and 
the  film  explores  a fictional  unfolding  of  a tragedy  healed  by  community 
bonding.  The  film  was  shot  entirely  in  Provincetown. 

In  Truro,  PAYOMET  PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER  offers  a stellar 
summerlong  series  of  live  events,  curated  by  director  Kevin  Rice,  drawing 
local  audiences  into  close  contact  with  leading  artists  and  musicians.  For 
the  full  schedule,  go  to  www.payomet.org. 

In  neighboring  Wellfleet,  the  WELLFLEET  HARBOR  ACTORS 
THEATER,  directed  byjeffry  George,  has  scheduled  a sequence  of  plays 
that,  he  said,  “reflect  on  the  power  of  healing  through  relationships.”  For 
more  information,  go  to  www.what.org. 


MARGARET  MURPHY,  who  recently  served  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  continues  to  be  engaged  in  the  community 
through  Trees  Provincetown,  a nonprofit  dedicated  to  planting  and 
caring  for  trees  and  advocating  for  their  protection  and  well-being. 
Margaret  is  an  environmental  lawyer  who  left  her  office  to  become  a 
certified  horticulturalist  and  a citizen  pruner  licensed  to  care  for  NYC 
street  trees.  In  2016,  after  a post-FAWC  sabbatical,  she  started  Trees 
Provincetown  with  the  mission  of  enhancing  the  life  of  Provincetown 
residents  through  tree-related  community  service.  She  began  by  offering 


support  to  the  Tree  Warden  in  drafting  a new  town  bylaw  to  establish 
standards  for  the  care  and  protection  of  community  trees.  Next,  she 
will  write  and  publish  a tree-management  manual  for  use  by  the  com- 
munity. Trees  Provincetown  will  also  be  planting  trees.  When  asked  why 
tree  conservation  is  such  a priority  now  for  so  many  people,  Margaret 
explained:  “Trees  Provincetown  embodies  a commitment  to  enhance 
our  lives  and  protect  our  planet  by  protecting  our  trees.  We  know  that 
the  simple  act  of  caring  for  trees  improves  life  on  earth  and  in  this  town, 
and  we  care  deeply  about  doing  this.” 
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(FACING  PAGE)  BARODA,  INDIA,  201 3 PHOTO  BY  TOM  PAPPAS 


IN  AN  E-MAIL  I PUT  OUR  FRIENDSHIP,  for  a moment,  on  a planetary  or  cosmo- 
logical scale:  “I’ve  been  in  your  orbit  for  more  than  thirty  years,”  I wrote,  and  then 
asked,  “Does  that  make  me  old?”  Sharon’s  rejoinder  included  a line  in  quotes:  “In 
you,  my  mind,  I measure  time.”  Those  majestic  words  had  the  ring  of  familiarity 
about  them.  But  why?  In  the  age  of  Google,  no  need  to  puzzle  over  it.  Of  course! 
St.  Augustine’s  Confessions'.  Rereading  it  after  many  years  brought  me,  I confess, 
to  the  brink  of  tears.  I could  not  have  understood  the  passage  in  the  same  way 
when  I read  it  as  a younger  man:  “What  I measure  is  the  impression  which  passing 
phenomena  leave  in  you,”  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  continuing  to  apostrophize 
his  own  mind,  “which  abides  after  they  have  passed  by. . . . The  impression  itself 
is  what  I measure  when  I measure  intervals  of  time.” 

Art  turns  space  into  something  like  time.  It  demands  a subjective  measure  of 
intervals  comparable  to  that  by  which  we  take  the  measure  of  our  memories. 
That’s  because  it’s  not  an  object  but  an  intention  directed  toward  an  object— not 
a thing  but  a way  of  seeing  things,  which  is  to  say,  of  accounting  for  the  interval 
between  myself  and  them.  That’s  why  it’s  true  that,  as  Robert  Smithson  once 
wrote,  “a  great  artist  can  make  art  by  simply  casting  a glance”— a sentence  that 
I’ve  repeated  and  puzzled  over  for  decades.  Who  will  see  that  art  made  with  a 
glance?  Only  someone  whose  own  gaze  finds  a similar  interval. 

Keep  Smithson’s  dictum  in  mind  as  I repeat  something  Sharon  wrote  about  her  2016 
painting  Some  Breathe  Iron.  The  work’s  roots,  she’s  explained,  go  back  to  2011  in  Truro, 
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after  which  it  was  taken  up  and  abandoned  several  times  in  Brooklyn— a 
process  interrupted  by  a trip  to  India  in  201 3— before  a resolution  finally 
presented  itself,  at  which  point,  she  says, 

Some  Breathe  Iron  was  finished  when  I looked  at  it  and  thought:  The 
cycle  ofthe  painting  moved  through  cloudy  atmospherics  to  the  heavy 
density  ofthe  underworld  and  back  to  air,  iron  air.  In  the  world  of 
the  small,  too  microscopic  for  us  to  see,  the  tiniest  forms  of  life  are 
breathing  minerals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cosmic  scale  up  “above” 
is  too  enormous  for  us  to  perceive  fully.  As  humans  we  are  stuck  in 
the  middle  ground,  picturing  these  two  extremes.  I’d  like  viewers  of 
my  painting  to  come  away  with  thoughts  about  our  size  amidst  the 
buzz  of  particles  and  stars. 

I think  that  passage  has  to  be  read  several  times,  each  time  with  a dif- 
ferent stopping  point.  First,  read  it  in  a way  that  reflects  the  same  insight 
Smithson  had:  “ Some  Breathe  Iron  was  finished  when  I looked  at  it.”  Don’t 
be  afraid  that  in  doing  so  you  are  violently  cutting  off  a sentence  with  so 
much  further  to  go;  this  is  the  essence  ofthe  sentence.  Whatever  Sharon 
had  been  looking  at  until  then— the  “big  doodle/cloud  study”  she  started 
on  the  beach  atTruro,  the  testing  pad  in  the  Brooklyn  studio,  what  she’d 
assumed  was  “a  throwaway,  until  one  day  it  spoke  up,  through  a witchy 
combination  ofdark  bluish  sea  clouds,  sanguine  iron  oxide,  and  saffron 
gold  shapes”  and  she  began  to  regard  it  more  seriously— it  was  not  yet 
Some  Breathe  Iron , was  not  yet  perhaps  a nameable  anything,  but  only 
a transitional  staging  area  for  parts  of  what  might  become  something 
somewhere  else.  Only  after  it  called  to  her,  demanding  some  form  of 
recognition,  was  she  able  to  look  at  it  and  then,  because  she  now  knew 
how  to  look  at  it,  it  was  able  to  become  a named  thing. 

And  that’s  why,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  read  a little  further 
into  this  sentence  to  find  its  next  stopping  point:  uSome  Breathe  Iron  was 
finished  when  I looked  at  it  and  thought.”  The  looking  that  counts  for 
art,  the  glance  the  artist  casts  when  she  is  making  art,  is  not  a gaze  that 
ends  in  the  moment  of  recognition  but  one  that  recognizes  that  its  own 


(above  and  on  previous  page)  Horvath  in  her  Bushwick  studio 


destiny  as  an  act  ofvision  is  to  be  pregnant  with  thinking.  It  is  a pensive 
glance.  It  is  pensive  because  what  it  thinks  is  its  own  finitude.  One  thing 
we  know  about  ordinary  vision  is  that  it  has  no  edges;  something  is  out- 
side the  field  ofvision  but  we  can’t  see  where  that  outside  lies.  The  artist’s 
perception  is  different:  it  perceives  its  boundaries.  Now  we  can  read  the 
rest  ofthe  statement  to  understand  that  the  boundaries  perceived  in  a 
work  of  art  are  not  only  its  edges— top,  bottom,  sides,  in  the  case  of  a 
painting— but  also  the  representational  limits  of  scale,  the  fact  that  the 
work  somehow  takes  into  account  that  there  are  things  too  small  or  too 
large  for  its  representational  powers.  This  is  why  Sharon’s  looking  and 
thinking  was  a contemplation  of  how  “the  cycle  ofthe  painting  moved 
through  cloudy  atmospherics  to  the  heavy  density  ofthe  underworld 
and  back  to  air,  iron  air.  In  the  world  ofthe  small,  too  microscopic  for 
us  to  see,  the  tiniest  forms  of  life  are  breathing  minerals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cosmic  scale  up  'above’  is  too  enormous  for  us  to  perceive 
fully.  As  humans  we  are  stuck  in  the  middle  ground,  picturing  these  two 
extremes.  I’d  like  viewers  of  my  painting  to  come  away  with  thoughts 
about  our  size  amidst  the  buzz  of  particles  and  stars.” 

The  thought  that  finally  remains  from  the  painting  is  carried  not  by 
an  optical  impression  but  by  an  aural  one.  It  is  a buzzing.  Smithson 
compared  the  form  of  W\s  Spiral  Jetty,  1970,  to  “Brancusi’s  sketch  of 
James  Joyce  as  a 'spiral  ear’  because  it  suggests  both  a visual  and  an 
aural  scale,  in  other  words  it  indicates  a sense  of  scale  that  resonates  in 
the  eye  and  the  ear  at  the  same  time,”  one  in  which  “one  apprehends 
what  is  around  one’s  eyes  and  ears,  no  matter  how  unstable  or  fugitive.” 
Actually,  the  fugitive  sound  ofthe  buzzing  that  registers  one’s  percep- 
tion of  micro-  and  macroscopic  realities  is  the  noise  of  mortality  itself, 
something  akin  to  the  roaring  in  the  ear  ofthe  man  from  the  country 
who,  in  Kafka’s  parable  “Before  the  Law,”  had  waited  so  long  and  so 
importunately  for  admittance,  the  roar  that  to  his  failing  senses  reveals 
the  truth  that  “no  one  else  could  ever  be  admitted  here,  since  this  gate 
was  made  only  for  you.  I am  now  going  to  shut  it.” 

But  apprehended  at  another  level  of  scale  or  according  to  a different 
measure  of  time,  what  Sharon  calls  “the  buzz  of  particles  and  stars” 
suggests  no  such  finality.  It  is  simply  the  buzz  of  thoughts  such  as  those 
that  always  accompany  us, 

thoughts  in  a mind 

With  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  our  little  problems  (so  they 
began  to  seem), 

Our  daily  quandary  about  food  and  the  rent  and  bills  to  be  paid 

— asjohn  Ashbery  wrote,  so  that  our  quotidian  “middle  ground”  (as  Sharon 
calls  it)  or  “daily  quandary”  need  no  longer  delimit  all  that  our  eyes  and  ears 
and  thoughts  survey  and  our  size  no  longer  seems  absolute: 

To  reduce  all  this  to  a small  variant, 

To  step  free  at  last,  minuscule  on  the  gigantic  plateau— 

This  was  our  ambition:  to  be  small  and  clear  and  free. 

With  this  shift  of  scale,  the  middle  ground  on  which  we  imagine 
our  existence  is  founded  reveals  itself  as  contingent,  as  relative,  and  as 
entirely  an  epiphenomenon  ofthe  microscopic  and  cosmic  levels  of 
reality  we  ordinarily  ignore. 

Those  levels  constantly  allow  themselves  to  be  glimpsed  in  Sharon’s 
art.  She  says,  “I’d  like  viewers  of  my  painting  to  come  away  with  thoughts 
about  our  size  amidst  the  buzz  of  particles  and  stars,”  and  that  is  what 
I experience.  When  I see  them  I feel  “small  and  clear  and  free”  and 
therefore  able  to  see,  for  once,  how  I perch  on  some  “gigantic  plateau” 
that  ignores  me. 

Smithson,  taking  stock  of  his  work  on  Spiral Jetty,  observed  that  “Size 
determines  an  object,  but  scale  determines  art”  and  that  “Scale  depends 
on  one’s  capacity  to  be  conscious  ofthe  actualities  of  perception.” 
To  observe  a thing’s  size  provides  an  illusion  of  certainty  but  “scale 
operates  by  uncertainty,”  and,  therefore,  within  the  Keatsian  ethic  of 
negative  capability.  (Smithson:  “Ambiguities  are  admitted  rather  than 
rejected,  contradictions  are  increased  rather  than  decreased—  the  alogos 
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Some  Breathe  Iron,  201 6,  pigment,  ink,  ash,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  40  by  50  inches  collection  of  the  Cleveland  museum  of  art 


undermines  the  logos”  Keats:  “being  in  uncertainties,  Mysteries,  doubts, 
without  any  irritable  reaching  after  fact  & reason.”)  When  I try  to  con- 
ceive of  the  scale  of  a painting  like  Some  Breathe  Iron,  I find  myself  at  a 
loss,  because  the  “actualities  of  perception”  are  always  in  flux.  Space  is 
full  ofwindows  and  doors,  and  what  is  on  one  side  of  any  aperture  may 
recalibrate  the  scale  ofwhat  one  glimpses  on  the  other— not  to  mention 
how  what  had  once  appeared  to  be  a window  may  then  redescribe  itself 
as  a kind  of  overlay  or  decal  atop  another  surface  rather  than  a sudden 
gap  in  its  texture.  Smithson  observed  that  the  scale  of  his  now-famous 
earthwork  “tends  to  fluctuate  depending  on  where  the  viewer  happens 
to  be,”  but  in  relation  to  a painting  such  as  this,  one’s  relative  position 
seems  to  vary  even  while  standing  or  sitting  still,  because  one’s  relation  is 
not  to  the  object  but  to  the  art;  that  is,  it  is  constantly  being  recalibrated 
according  to  the  actualities  of  perception. 

It  might  seem  surprising  that  the  language  of  an  artist  like  Smithson 
would  be  so  apt  for  describing  the  experience  of  a painting  like  Sharon’s, 
which  is  so  different.  But  remember  that  Smithson’s  concern  for  the 
ground— a word  he  uses  a lot— comes  from  his  training  as  a painter 
(Art  Students  League,  Brooklyn  Museum  School),  as  does  his  under- 
standing of  the  dichotomy  between  size  and  scale.  And  like  so  many 
of  his  generation,  his  self-understanding  as  an  artist  is  grounded  in  the 
phenomenology  of  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  which  was  in  turn  based  on 
a grasp  of  the  distinction  between  “lived  perspective”  (what  Smithson 
calls  “scale”)  and  an  objectively  measured  one  (Smithson’s  “size”)  as 
intimated  by  the  paintings  of  Cezanne.  But  beyond  understanding  that 


Smithson’s  art  comes  from  painting  and  can  lead  back  to  it,  I should 
also  remember  that  Sharon’s  paintings  can  also  be  understood  as  earth- 
works. Regarding  Some  Breathe  Iron,  she  notes  that  the  heavy  paper  on 
which  what  would  become  that  work  started— it  was  later  mounted  to 
canvas— was  “dragged  through  the  sand  and  washed  in  the  ocean.”  It 
was  imbued  with  the  matter  of  the  place  where  it  was  made.  And  its  title, 
inspired  by  Italo  Calvino’s  Cosmicomics,  she  explains,  denotes  “microbes 
who  find  themselves  so  far  underground,  without  oxygen,  and  evolve  to 
breathe  heavy  elements,  including  iron”— which  is  to  say  that  it  refers 
not  only  to  the  question  of  scale  I’ve  already  pointed  to,  but  also  to  the 
layering  and  compactness  of  the  earth  on  which  we  walk,  “the  heavy 
density  ofthe  underworld”  that  supports  our  being  but  usually  remains 
absent  from  our  thoughts.  In  this  way  the  painting,  as  it  recalls  me  to 
the  grandeur  of  sidereal  time  and  space  and  the  density  ofthe  dust  of 
which  I am  eerily  composed  in  the  vast  microcosm  ofthe  infinitesi- 
mal, returns  me  at  last  to  the  “gigantic  plateau”  where  I still  stand,  full 
of  uncertainty,  but  bearing  an  abiding  impression  ofthe  scope  ofthe 
journey  I have  taken  while  remaining  quite  still.  It  leaves  me  feeling  in 
some  part  prepared  fora  more  mysterious  journey  that  lies  ahead. 

BARRY  SCHWABSKY  is  art  critic  for  the  Nation  and  author  of  The  Perpetual 
Guest:  Art  in  the  Unfinished  Present  (Verso,  2016).  He  has  published  three 
collections  of  poetry,  ofwhich  the  most  recent  is  Tre  m b I i ng  H a n d Eq  u i I i b ri  u m 
( Black  Square  Editions,  2015).  This  fall  Black  Square  Editions  will  publish  a new 
collection  of  his  critical  writings,  to  be  titled  Heretics  of  Language. 
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Information  / Imagination 

LEAPS  OF  FAITH  IN  SHARON  HORVATH’S  PAINTING 

By  Jennifer  Samet 


SHARON  HORVATH’S  PAINTING  is  an  art  of  correspondence,  of  integration.  She  knits  together  the  dream  world 
and  the  world  of  matter  with  webs  of  thin  and  small  marks,  stitched  on  the  skin  that  is  her  painted  surface.  They 
are  at  once  the  maps  and  schematic  diagrams  of  a flat-world  theorist  and  a sophisticated  space-maker.  They  are 
correspondences  with  spirits  via  everyday  news  clippings.  They  take  place  in  the  realm  of  a private  bedroom  and 
turn  the  ceiling  into  a night  sky  that  opens  into  outer  space. 


A 2005  painting,  Bed  or  Metaphor,  playfully  poses  these  dualities. 
A mattress  on  a bed  frame,  irregularly  foreshortened,  is  set  against 
a yellow  field.  The  mattress  looks  from  the  side  like  a stack  of  paper- 
skins.  The  headboard,  with  its  crosshatch  patterning,  becomes  a 
gateway  into  a sky  of  childhood  rumination.  Nightbed  (2002-09) 
is  the  full  expression  of  those  fantasies— the  accumulation  of  net- 
works of  lines  into  a fictive  space  where  a bed  climbs  from  a field 
of  green  into  a star-forest. 

Horvath  launches  us,  as  viewers,  out  into  fantasy  worlds,  and 
then  pulls  us  backto  the  ground.  In  the  mid-2000s,  baseball  imag- 
ery was  one  of  the  vehicles.  Love  Itself (2005)  shows  the  basket-weave 
pattern  as  a curtained  space  around  a bed.  It  opens  out  onto  a 
deep  yellow-green  field.  On  top  of  this  field  is  the  familiar  schematic 
rendering  of  a baseball  diamond.  With  the  inclusion  ofthis  symbol, 
we  are  reminded  that  a geometric  shape  can  also  be  a conveyor  of 
information— charting  the  progress  of  a game,  taking  place  in  time. 

With  Horvath’s  machinations,  the  car  also  becomes  a fantasy 
portal.  She  takes  us  along  on  aesthetic  leaps  offaith.  In  Dash  (201 1 ), 
a red  ground  is  the  site  for  interwoven  forms  based  on  the  rear- 
view mirror,  the  panels  of  a dashboard,  and  a steering  wheel.  Like 
baseball  notations,  a dashboard  contains  informational  code. 
The  shapes,  drawn  in  a suggestively  perspectival  manner,  thrust 


Love  Itself,  2005,  dispersed  pigment  and  polymer  on  canvas,  18  by  24  inches 

COLLECTION  OF  QUEENS  BALLPARK  COMPANY,  LLC,  FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK 
IMAGE  COURTESY  OF  BOOKSTEIN  PROJECTS,  NEW  YORK 


Bed  or  Metaphor,  2005,  dispersed  pigment  and  polymer  on  canvas,  1 8 by  24  inches 

COURTESY  OF  THE  ARTIST 


forward  to  surreal  vanishing  points.  It’s  a road  trip  of  collective 
information-imagination. 

During  a trip  to  Rome  in  the  1 980s,  Horvath  immersed  herself 
in  the  Vatican  library,  where  she  studied  the  maps  of  Opicinus  de 
Canistris  (1 296-c.l  353),  the  Italian  mystic  and  cartographer.  His 
maps  link  astrology,  figuration,  personal  narrative,  and  Church  his- 
tory on  single  sheets  of  parchment.  The  correspondences  Canistris 
made— between  the  diagrammatic,  informational  codes  of  a map 
and  a range  of  esoteric  information— became  territory  Horvath 
would  visually  explore. 

Horvath  mixes  her  own  paint  with  Guerra  pigment  and  polymer. 
One  day,  while  mixing  colors  in  small  dishes,  she  inadvertently 
left  a batch  out.  Recognizing  the  beauty  of  these  dried  concen- 
trations of  color,  she  began  intentionally  making  the  molds.  She 
mixes  paint  in  decorative  glassware,  collects  the  resulting  patterned 
shapes— raised  circles,  stars,  and  fauna  forms— and  collages  them 
into  her  paintings. 

Horvath  paints  on  paper,  which  is  sometimes  mounted  onto 
canvas.  In  2013,  she  received  a Fulbright  fellowship  to  travel  to 
India,  where  she  was  immersed  in  the  classical  miniature  painting, 
folk  art,  and  wall  painting  traditions  she  had  been  studying  via 
reproduction.  Since  this  trip,  Horvath  has  also  been  using  vintage 
Indian  ledger  sheets  and  vasli  paper  in  her  work.  In  particular,  the 
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Nightbed,  2002-09,  pigment  and  polymer  on  canvas,  64  by  68  inches  private  collection,  image  courtesy  of  bookstein  projects,  inc.,  new  york 


painted  ceiling  of  Badal  Mahal  in  the  Bundi  Palace  in  Rajas- 
than captured  Horvath’s  attention.  It  depicts  pairs  ofGopis 
and  Krishnas,  dancing  together  within  a star-patterned 
grid,  surrounded  by  facets  containing  animal  imagery  and 
decorative  patterning.  She  wrote  about  it: 

[T]he  round  moon  marries  the  rectangle  of  the  room: 
concentric  energy  radiates  a kaleidoscope  of  scissoring 
diamonds  and  triangular  arches.  Each  kite  shape  holds 
an  image  gem  of  the  story-in-pieces,  and  they  touch  each 
other  delicately  at  their  angular  tips. 

This  idea  of  the  story-in-pieces,  told  and  connected 
through  a web  of  geometric  interlacing,  is  true  also  of 
Horvath’s  own  work. 

Horvath’s  parents  were  both  artists:  her  mother  a 
ceramicist;  her  father  a designer  and  illustrator.  Hor- 
vath’s tendency  to  collage  can  be  seen  as  an  impulse 
to  connect  little  pieces  of  their  work  and  energy  in  her 
own.  Her  mother’s  interest  in  decorative  motifs  ofancient 
Mycenaean  and  Peruvian  pottery  infuses  her  work.  Her 
father’s  mechanical  drawing  tools— even  if  unused— are 
collected  in  a chest  of  drawers  in  her  studio.  Her  father’s 
news  clippings  intermingle  with  her  own.  The  sorting  and 
remixing  of  these  elements  is  part  of  her  process  and 
manifests  in  pictorial  organization. 


Dash,  2011,  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  45  by  46  inches 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION,  IMAGE  COURTESY  OF  BOOKSTEIN  PROJECTS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 
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Dark  Matter:  For  My  Father,  2014,  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  60  by  84  inches  courtesy  of  the  artist 


At  Daybreak,  2010-14,  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  60  by  77  inches  courtesy  of  the  artist 
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The  Distance  of  the  Moon,  2014,  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas, 
46  by  45  inches  private  collection,  image  courtesy  of  bookstein  projects,  inc.,  new  york 


Dark  Matter:  For  My  Father  (2014)  was  catalyzed  when  Horvath 
found,  after  her  father’s  death,  his  sketch-diagram  for  a cloud  paint- 
ing. Horvath  decided  to  complete  the  work.  In  herversion,  the  feathery 
form  of  an  agile  racehorse  emerges  from  the  fog,  with  fish  shapes 
floating  above  his  head.  A circular  form,  like  the  steering  wheels  of  her 
car  paintings,  radiates  out  at  us  from  the  lower  right.  The  arc  across 
the  top  suggests  a coastline,  the  fields  of  her  baseball  paintings,  or  a 
sky-dome.  It  is  earth,  sand,  starry  sky,  dusk-blue  and  orange-sunset 
clouds,  all  at  once.  It  is  a map  of  connections.  It  uses  the  intimacy  of 
the  small  marks  and  the  skin  of  paper  to  suggest  the  scope  of  invisible 
forces,  correspondences,  and  emotions. 

Horvath’s  work,  especially  that  of  the  last  few  years,  contains  this 
sense  of  ecstatic,  playful  possibility— that  the  skin  of  paper  can  be  the 
site  for  space  travel,  or  simply  a concentrated,  fertile  container  for  col- 
or-mood. All  the  parts— the  small  marks  and  the  larger  constellations, 
the  news  clippings,  and  the  maps  of  informational  code— are  working 
in  tandem,  triggering  an  invisible,  empathic  call-and-response. 


Cosmicomic,  2014,  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  20  by  24  inches 

COLLECTION  OF  PAUL  HERTZ  AND  JAMES  RAUCHMAN 


The  painted  ceiling  of  Badal  Mahal,  Bundi  Palace,  Rajasthan,  India 


Horvath  with  her  husband,  the  painterTom  Pappas,  in  front  of  the 
Stone  Chariot,  Hampi,  India,  2014 


JENNIFER  SAMET  is  a New  York  City-based  curator  and  writer.  She 
teaches  art  history  at  the  New  York  Studio  School  and  the  New  School,  and 
is  the  author  of  the  column  Beer  with  a Painter  at  Flyperallergic.  She  is  also 
the  codirector  of  Steven  Flarvey  Fine  Art  Projects  in  the  Lower  East  Side. 
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Colvino's  Blood,  Sea,  2014,  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  52  by  71  inches  courtesy  of  the  artist 

Sharon  Horvath’s  Red  Paintings 

By  Hayden  Herrera 


FOR  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  SUMMERS,  Sharon  Horvath  has  been  painting  in  a garage/studio  on  my  property  in  North 
Truro.  While  she  is  in  residence,  the  studio  walls  and  floor  are  covered  with  paintings  on  paper  that  startle  the  eye 
and  change  at  every  studio  visit.  Sharon  will  try  anything.  One  year,  for  example,  she  took  a red,  Depression-era  glass 
plate  (a  mass-produced  version  of  cut  glass)  out  of  a cupboard  and  used  it  as  a mold  into  which  she  poured  pigment. 
When  the  pigment  was  dry  enough,  she  pulled  it  off  the  plate.  In  my  attic,  I found  a variety  of  similar  plates  and  I left 
them  in  Sharon’s  studio.  Soon  I saw  the  plates’  faceted  patterns  imprinted  on  pigment.  Some  of  these  circular  acrylic 
reliefs  were  scattered  on  the  floor.  Others  were  attached  to  paintings,  becoming  suns,  moons,  or  bubbles. 


Last  summer,  Sharon  announced  that  she 
wanted  to  show  me  something.  Pinned  to 
her  studio  wall  was  a red  painting  on  paper 
whose  intertwined  forms  pulled  me  in  even  as 
they  seemed  to  bolt  out  across  the  room.  The 
painting  is  so  alive,  it  is  as  if  electric  currents  zap 
through  its  circuitry.  Red  shapes  that  loop  like 
entrails  and  crest  like  waves  are  cut  out  against 
a bluish-white  ground.  Sprinkled  over  everything 


are  pale  blue,  yellow,  and  white  dots  that  could 
be  microscopic  organisms  or  constellations. 
The  red  forms  are  suspended  within  a curving 
frame.  Are  they  a reflection  in  a mirror  glimpsed 
in  peripheral  vision?  At  the  top  of  the  painting 
is  an  area  of  blue  wash  suggesting  sky  or  water. 
At  the  bottom,  a pinkish  flesh  color  could  be 
sand.  But  then  Sharon  pulled  the  painting  off 
the  wall.  “It  goes  upside  down  and  also  right 


side  up!”  she  exclaimed  as  she  turned  the  paper 
and  pinned  it  back  on  the  wall.  “One  way,  you 
can  see  a little  sprite  in  the  shape  of  a cuttlefish 
in  the  center.  Upside  down,  the  fish  looks  more 
like  a blossom.” 

Sharon  told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to  have 
the  red  painting,  whose  title  is  Qfwfq  2 — Qfwfq 
is  the  name  of  the  narrator  in  many  stories  by 
Italo  Calvino,  an  author  she  reveres. 
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North  Truro  studio  wall  with  Qfwfq  2,  2016,  pigment  and  polymer  on  paper,  30 Vi  by  22  inches 


During  an  earlier  studio 
visit,  we  had  talked  about 
her  very  large  and  very  red 
canvas  Calvino's  Blood , Sea , 

2014,  which  I had  admired 
in  one  of  her  exhibitions  at 
Lori  Bookstein’s  Manhattan 
gallery.  Even  though  it  is  too 
big  for  any  wall  in  my  house, 
this  painting  excited  my 
desire  for  possession.  I want- 
ed it  to  keep  me  company. 

Qfwfq  2 was  a sort  of  surro- 
gate for  that  earlier  work.  At 
first  I thought  I could  not 
accept  such  an  amazing  gift. 

Also,  in  some  magical  think- 
ing way,  I had  my  heart  set 
on  Calvino's  Blood , Sea.  But, 
after  I left  the  studio,  I could 
not  get  Qfwfq  2 out  of  my 
head.  Its  rollicking  redness 
invaded  the  space  behind  my 
eyes.  The  next  day  I walked 
across  the  lawn  and  plucked 
the  painting  from  the  wall. 

Even  when  Sharon’s 
paintings  entrance  me,  I am 
not  always  sure  what  she  is 
after.  She  is  on  a quest,  a 
search  for  a thought  or  feel- 
ing that  she  can  only  find  by  painting.  When 
she  speaks  about  her  work,  she  is  elliptical. 
She  offers  glimpses,  phrases  full  of  whimsy 
and  wonder  that  sound  like  poetry.  Her  work 
hovers  somewhere  between  abstraction  and 
semiabstraction.  Just  when  you  think  you’ve 
got  hold  of  an  image— ah  ha!  I see  a face,  or 
is  it  a lion?— shapes  and  lines  slip  back  into 
abstraction.  Many  of  her  paintings  are  like 
mazes  with  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Her 
images  have  multiple  meanings  and  this  keeps 
us  looking  and  wondering.  What  she  creates 
are  abstract  narratives  that  prompt  us  to  invent 
our  own  stories,  stories  that  wind  in  and  out  of 
our  imaginations  like  myths  or  fairy  tales  half 
remembered  in  a dream. 

Sharon  has  not  told  me  how  Qfwfq  2 
relates  to  Cal  vino's  Blood , Sea , which  was  like- 
wise inspired  by  a Calvino  story.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  information  that  she  likes  to  divulge. 
In  terms  of  form  and  color,  the  two  paintings 
have  much  in  common.  Both  are  composed 
of  intertwining  red  shapes  that  sometimes  thin 
out  to  become  lines  and  that  leave  in  reserve 
whitish  interstices  that  have  a vibrant  life  all 
their  own.  Both  paintings  are  full  of  organic, 
metamorphic  shapes  that  resemble  protozoan 
life  or  animal  organs  and  that,  in  the  viewer’s 
eye,  can  sort  themselves  out  into  images.  Both 
are  moved  by  wave-like  oceanic  rhythms  as  well 
as  by  sharp  upward-pointing  flames  that  heat 
things  up  into  a state  of  urgency. 

Arshile  Gorky,  whose  biomorphic  semiab- 
stractions perhaps  were  inspirational  for  Sha- 
ron, once  said:  “I  never  put  a face  on  an  image.” 
Ignoring  Gorky’s  warning,  I see  in  both  Calvino’s 


Blood,  Sea,  and  Qfwfq  2 themes  of  sexuality  and 
fertility.  Both  are  about  the  emergence  of  life 
from  the  sea  and  its  link  with  human  life  on 
earth.  The  paintings  merge  earth,  sea,  sky,  and 
all  of  time,  and  they  tell  us  that  we  are  part 
of  it.  Calvino’s  Blood,  Sea  was  in  part  inspired 
by  Sharon’s  reading  of  “Blood,  Sea,”  a short 
story  included  in  Calvino’s  tzero.  In  this  fan- 
tastical, science-enraptured,  and  philosophical 
tale,  four  people  in  a car  drive  through  Italian 
mountains.  The  man  and  woman  in  the  back- 
seat become  sexually  engaged  and  the  man  (the 
narrator)  goes  into  a reverie  about  having  loved 
the  woman  ever  since  they  were  primitive  crea- 
tures in  a primordial  sea.  Calvino’s  idea  is  that, 
for  ancient  creatures  nurtured  by  seawater,  the 
water  outside  their  bodies  is  their  blood.  By 
contrast,  in  human  beings  and  other  complex 
animals,  blood  is  held  in  hollows  and  cavities 
inside  the  body.  Since  our  blood’s  chemical 
composition  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  sea- 
water at  the  time  when  animals  first  ventured 
onto  dry  land,  we  have  the  sea  inside  us.  As 
Calvino  wrote:  “The  sea  where  living  creatures 
were  at  one  time  immersed  is  now  enclosed 
within  their  bodies.” 

As  the  couple  in  the  backseat  become  more 
and  more  aroused,  sea/blood  rushes  through 
their  circulatory  systems.  In  Sharon’s  Calvino’s 
Blood,  Sea,  that  red  sea/blood  loops  and  twists 
and  becomes  engorged  in  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  an  imaginary  galloping  horse,  a horse  so  huge 
and  powerful,  so  bursting  with  desire,  that  he 
cannot  fit  within  the  bounds  of  the  canvas.  The 
horse,  I think,  stands  for  pure  sexual  energy.  He 
plunges  forward  like  Europa’s  lust-driven  bull. 


Standing  on  his  back  is  a tiny  black  stick  figure. 
When  I asked  Sharon  what  this  figure  meant, 
she  showed  me  a newspaper  clipping  of  a male 
figure  skater  holding  a female  skater  high  above 
his  head.  What  this  meant  to  Sharon— a moment 
of  ecstasy,  life’s  precarious  balance,  a woman 
being  carried  away?— I do  not  know.  Whatever 
the  stick  figures  stand  for,  they  draw  you  into  a 
fantasy  in  which  disparate  realities  and  different 
moments  in  time  can  coincide. 

At  first,  Sharon’s  Qfwfq  2 looks  like  a grouping 
of  separate  forms.  In  fact,  it  is  a single  continu- 
ous red  shape.  Everything  interconnects.  There 
is  no  break  where  red  is  cut  off  from  red.  I see 
the  painting  as  a mating  scene.  Two  biomorphic 
figures,  a male  on  the  left  and  a female  on  the 
right,  face  each  other.  The  way  their  red  bod- 
ies join  reminds  me  of  Gorky’s  1947  The  Plough 
and  the  Song,  in  which  biomorphic  creatures  are 
linked  to  celebrate  fertility.  Between  the  male  and 
female  creatures  in  Qfwfq  2 is  a red  enclosure, 
perhaps  a womb.  In  its  seawater/ blood  floats 
the  “sprite,”  the  cuttlefish/flower.  Beneath  this 
embryonic  form  are  five  red  balls,  each  with  a 
nucleus.  They  can  be  imagined  as  eggs  or  pol- 
len. No  doubt  I am  inventing  things,  but  that  is 
what  Sharon  Horvath’s  paintings  invite  us  to  do. 
They  lead  us  down  paths  offeeling,  fantasy,  and 
inquiry.  We  enter  a world  where  life  is  forever 
coming  into  being.  EX] 

HAYDEN  HERRERA  is  a New  York-based  art  his- 
torian and  biographer  whose  books  include  Frida:  A 
Biography  of  Frida  Kahlo,  Arshile  Gorky:  His 
Life  and  Work,  and  Listening  to  Stone:  The  Art 
and  Life  of  Isamu  Noguchi. 
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Sharon  Horvath 


PAINTING  AS  A FORM  OF  RETELLING 


By  Stephanie  Buhmann 


“PAINTING  IS  A KIND  OF  RETELLING,  as  contemporary  artists  invent  ways  to  elaborate  on  the  art  of  the  past,” 
Sharon  Horvath  explained  when  meeting  with  me  in  her  studio  in  the  fall  of  2016.  We  were  viewing  a large  collection 
of  drawings  made  during  her  research  trip  to  India  in  2013,  which  has  significantly  informed  her  work  ever  since. 
In  India,  Horvath  had  meant  to  predominantly  study  Ragamala  paintings,  Indian  miniatures  from  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  that  are  based  on  various  Indian  musical  modes  called  ragas.  However,  during  her 
sojourn,  and  while  reading  the  short  stories  of  Italo  Calvino’s  book  Cosmicomics  (1976)  over  and  over,  Horvath 
soaked  up  many  of  the  country’s  other  diverse  riches.  The  Ajanta  and  Ellora  Caves  near  Aurangabad,  the  temples 
of  Khajuraho,  Hampi,  and  Kerala,  as  well  as  the  omnipresent  abundance  of  color,  have  all  had  a lasting  impact. 


House  of  Holes,  201 7,  pigment,  polymer,  and  ink  on  paper  on  canvas,  20  by  24  inches 

COURTESY  OF  THE  ARTIST 


To  Horvath,  artists  absorb  and  recontextualize  information.  Along 
these  lines,  it  is  part  of  their  role  to  combine  things  for  the  first  time. 

Along  these  lines,  it  is  part  ofthe  artist’s  role  to  combine  things  that 
have  never  been  combined  before.  “Perhaps  an  artist’s  uniqueness  lies  in 
their  characteristic  ways  of  recombining  imagery  and  ideas,  the  primal 
stuff.  As  with  genetic  material,  a painting’s  DNA  can  be  rearranged 
infinitely.  In  the  swamp  of  art,  substances  decompose  and  spring  back 
to  life,  their  traits  swapped  and  shared  through  permeable  membranes 
of  time  past  and  time  present,”  she  clarifies. 

Many  ofthe  images  and  impressions  Horvath  gathered  in  India  were 
initially  processed  in  her  drawings,  some  of  which  are  finished  works 
of  art,  while  others  remain  fast  sketches.  As  a group,  they  manifest  as 
a thorough  and  yet  abstracted  record  of  what  she  saw  in  museums, 


the  landscape,  and  clouds.  It  is  evident  that  drawing 
serves  as  a means  for  her  to  possess  rather  than  simply 
render  something:  “I  draw  to  see  more,  not  to  have 
the  drawing  necessarily  exist  on  its  own.  I draw  from 
observation  so  that  I can  find  these  works  later  in  my 
studio  archives  and  paint  over  them,  leaving  traces  of 
the  first  notations  visible.” 

Sometimes  Horvath  will  even  use  somebody  else’s 
writing,  thinking  of  this  as  a collaboration  with  an 
anonymous  scribe.  It  is  part  of  her  particular  tech- 
nique to  put  works  such  as  these  away  for  a while, 
allowing  her  to  rediscover  them  on  a later  date,  per- 
haps as  something  almost  foreign.  Hence,  it  is  with 
the  passing  oftime,  and  the  distance  from  the  original 
experience  that  this  entails,  that  her  India  drawings 
have  come  to  inspire  a shift  in  Horvath’s  recent  work. 
In  the  past  two  years,  she  has  moved  both  naturally 
and  decisively  toward  a more  cosmic  vocabulary. 

Compositions,  such  as  House  of  Holes  (2017)  or 
Agdtd  (2016),  are  striking  in  their  visual  complexity. 
Without  lacking  a sense  of  larger  order,  they  balance 
minute  details  with  open  spaces  that  transform  into 
seemingly  infinite  spheres.  In  these  cases,  backgrounds 
have  opened  up,  serving  less  as  a projection  screen  for 
forms  and  line  drawings  than  as  an  open  parameter 
for  floating  shapes  that  seem  in  constant  transition. 

Simultaneously,  Horvath’s  palette  has  gained  in 
intensity,  becoming  rooted  in  the  striking  combina- 
tion of  a particular  set  of  colors.  She  remembers:  “In  India,  I would 
see  a temple  painted  in  red  and  white  or  green  and  pink,  for  example.” 
Paintings  such  as  Sdlly’s  Wdy  (201 6),  Lime  (201 6),  and  Bdt  Temple  #1 
(2016)  reveal  that  Horvath  has  begun  to  think  in  pairs  of  colors  and 
distinct  contrasts.  In  Sdlly’s  Wdy,  light  blue  and  a lox-colored  shade  of 
pink  dominate  the  composition,  while  Lime  is  largely  based  on  pink, 
yellow,  and  turquoise  accents. 

Horvath’s  visual  vocabulary  is  evocative  of  a musical  chord,  in 
which  the  relationship  of  each  note  to  the  others  defines  the  outcome. 
Meanwhile,  Horvath  still  allows  room  for  improvisation.  Looking  at 
Horvath’s  most  recent  paintings,  one  can  indeed  trace  her  original 
contemplation  of  ragas,  which  are  played  at  certain  times  of  day, 
expressing  particular  emotions,  such  as  loss,  longing,  and  fulfillment. 
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There  is  an  abundance  offeeling  evident  in  these  compositions,  where 
tension  and  release  are  enveloped  by  a strong  sense  of  equilibrium. 
However,  paintings  such  as  Lookback  (2016)  are  not  exclusively  har- 
monious or  eager  to  please.  In  fact,  they  do  embrace  dissonance  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  In  Lookback,  forms  are  set  within  forms, 
always  slightly  off  balance  and  seemingly  instable.  In  the  center  ofthe 
composition,  a fine-line  drawing  gathers  immediate  attention,  and 
yet  it  is  rendered  in  an  unassuming  shade  of  mustard  yellow,  hanging 
in  limbo.  Because  of  its  color,  it  is  not  protruding  or  receding,  paling 


in  comparison  to  the  bright,  turquoise  shape  that  frames  large  parts 
ofthe  composition. 

Though  parts  of  Horvath’s  oeuvre  are  diaristic  and  rooted  in  her 
engagement  with  the  world,  her  compositions  also  aim  to  address  uni- 
versal truths.  For  example,  the  artist’s  experience  of  personal  loss  will  not 
result  in  a narrative  retelling  ofthe  circumstances,  but  instead  reveals  a 
larger  contemplation  ofthe  actual  experience  of  having  a body.  Rather 
than  reflect  a narrative,  works  like  Bubbleup  (201 7),  a delicate  slim  canvas 
featuring  a vertical  assemblage  of  circular  shapes,  consist  of  connected 


(top  left  to  right)  Supernatural  Rabbit  Scribe,  201 7,  Bubbleup,  201 7,  Bat  Temple  #1 , 2016:  pigment  and  ink  on  Indian  ledger  paper,  10  by  25  inches  courtesy  of  albert  merola  gallery 
(bottom  left  to  right)  Agata,  Lime,  and  Lookback,  2016:  pigment,  ink,  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas,  12  by  12  inches  courtesy  of  the  drawing  room  gallery,  east  hampton,  new  york 
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(above,  top  to  bottom)  Red  Road,  2012-1 7,  pigment  and  polymer  on  paper  on 
canvas,  24  by  36  inches;  Blueberry  Boat,  201 2,  pigment  and  polymer  on  paper  on 
canvas,  24  by  36  inches;  Darker,  201 7,  pigment  and  polymer  on  paper  on  canvas, 
24  by  28  inches;  (top  right)  Lunar  Square,  201 7,  pigment  and  polymer  on  paper  on 
canvas,  1 2 by  1 2 inches  courtesy  of  albert  merola  gallery 


gestures.  The  latter  come  in  the  form  of  ornamental 
shapes  that  adorn  the  work  as  much  as  they  define 
its  compositional  structure.  Made  of  acrylic  paint 
and  polymer,  they  have  a physical  body  to  them.  In 
fact,  they  are  made  by  pouring  the  paint  into  what 
Horvath  calls  “pictorial  glassware.’7  When  dry,  these 
faces,  wheels,  or  rabbits  become  pieces  that  can 
be  easily  manipulated  and  collaged.  At  this  point, 
Horvath  has  prepared  hundreds  of  these  unique 
shapes,  which  she  collects  in  drawers  that  resemble 
treasure  chests.  Not  unlike  her  travel  drawings,  they 
equip  her  with  the  chance  of  rediscovery;  they  might 
add  a missing  link  or  become  the  beginning  of  a 
thought  for  a painting. 

In  Horvath’s  art,  we  receive  a glimpse  of  a per- 
sonal dialogue  as  her  works  are  first  created  for 
herself.  This  allows  her  to  take  certain  risks,  such 
as  covering  favorite  parts  of  the  composition  if  the 
overall  integrity  of  the  work  demands  it.  “Sometimes 
you  have  to  sacrifice  something  that  looks  good  but 
doesn’t  resonate— that’s  a given,”  she  explains.  “But, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  might  work  for  years  on  a 
painting  just  for  the  sake  of  saving  a tiny  island  within 
it  that  you  paint  around  and  around.  For  some  crazy 
reason,  there  might  be  a small  relic,  the  magic  bean 
that  enchants  the  whole  surface  ofthe  painting.  Who 
would  want  to  paint  the  moon  out  ofthe  sky?”  There 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  change  and  transition,  a 
creative  process  overtime.  And  yet,  for  Horvath, 
the  ultimate,  and  intimate,  potential  of  painting  is 
the  rebellion  against  the  passage  oftime:  “I  paint  to 
fix  a moment  in  time.  We  live  and  change,  while  a 
finished  painting  appears  to  remain  the  same— for 
the  time  being,  anyway.”  U 

STEPHANIE  BUHMANN  is  an  independent  writer  and 
curator  based  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Her  new  book,  Berlin 
Studio  Conversations:  Twenty  Women  Talk  About 
Art  (The  Green  Box,  2017),  will  be  released  this  sum- 
mer, following  her  book  New  York  Studio  Conversa- 
tions, which  was  released  internationally  in  2016.  She 
has  received  a Kress  Foundation  Fellowship  (2002)  and 
an  Archive  and  Library  Stipend  from  the  Arp  Foundation 
(2015).  She  was  a Sheila  Hugh  Mackay  Foundation  Critic- 
in- Residence  at  the  Beaverbrook  Art  Gallery  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  in  2016. 
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Sharon  Horvath 


THE  ENCIRCLING  WORLD 


By  Paul  Bowen 

I MET  SHARON  HORVATH  IN  1985  when  she  was  a visual 
arts  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  (FAWC)  in  Prov- 
incetown  and  living  and  working  in  studio  number  6. 
The  twenty  Fellows  are  chosen  from  several  hundred 
applicants,  artists  and  writers  from  all  over  the  country 
and  overseas.  They  live  and  work  from  October  to  May, 
during  Provincetown’s  quiet  months,  in  comparative  iso- 
lation in  an  intense  little  community  where  the  weather 
can  be  daunting.  It  is  early  February  as  I write  this,  and 
once  again  Provincetown  has  been  hit  with  a blizzard 
and  the  power  is  out.  Sharon  had  come  to  FAWC  from 
Philadelphia,  having  settled  there  after  graduate  school. 
Despite  the  no-pet  policy,  she  brought  her  very  pregnant 
cat  to  spend  the  winter  with  her— my  family  was  one 
among  several  who  happily  adopted  one  of  the  kittens. 

Sharon’s  sensibility  was  a revelation  to  those  who  first  viewed  her 
work  at  the  time.  She  was  working  on  small  paintings  with  images  at 
once  flat  and  illusionary,  and  suspended  on  a field  of  color,  often  pale 
blue,  that  was  ethereal  and  quintessential^  Provincetown.  Some  of  the 
images  included  an  inland  sea  or  a bay  with  an  island;  a view  inside  the 
earth  with  little  trees  and  hills  dotting  its  surface;  a pear-shaped  planet 
with  a trailing  umbilicus.  In  Cape  Act,  the  unmistakable  shape  of  the 
dunes  forms  a curving  horizon  at  the  top  ofthe  canvas.  Below,  a wind- 
swept tree  bends  away  from  a figure  that  is  crouched  in  a serpentine 
stream  studded  with  rocks  or  little  heads.  These  early  works  suggest  the 
influence  of  late  thirteenth-century  and  early  fourteenth-century  Italian 
painters  while  being  utterly  authentic  and  maintaining  their  own  integrity. 

In  May,  just  as  the  fellowships  at  FAWC  end,  the  luxurious  light 
brings  Provincetown  out  of  dormancy,  the  town’s  well-tended  gardens 
explode  into  bloom,  the  striped  bass  start  running,  and  “summer  peo- 
ple” return.  I always  have  a pang  of  regret  for  those  artists  and  writers 
who,  having  endured  the  long  winter,  now  must  return  to  their  homes 
or  jobs  elsewhere.  Sharon  stayed  on  for  a while  that  summer,  painting 
in  the  old  coal  bins  on  Pearl  Street,  which  had  been  cleaned  up  and 
partially  insulated.  Painting  en  plein  air  in  the  dunes  sealed  her  connec- 
tion to  the  Cape. 


Cape  Act,  1 986,  oil  on  canvas,  1 8 by  1 8 inches  private  collection 


The  following  winter,  which  was  bitterly  cold,  the  painter  Doug  Ritter 
and  I drove  a truck  full  of  sculptures  to  Baltimore  and  stopped  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  visit  with  Sharon  and  to  see  theJackTworkov  retrospective 
exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Jack  had  been  a founder 
ofthe  Work  Center  and  had  summered  in  Provincetown  with  his  wife, 
Wally,  for  many  years.  After  parking  in  what  we  thought  was  a plum 
parking  place  right  next  to  the  museum,  we  found,  after  leaving  the 
exhibition,  that  the  truck  had  been  towed.  After  retrieving  it,  we  went  in 
search  ofSharon’s  loft  in  the  Southern  Liberties  section  of  Philadelphia 
and  drove  through  an  area  of  burned-out  and  abandoned  houses  with 
rubble  in  the  streets.  It  was  dark,  snowy,  and  cold,  and  when  at  last  we 
entered  Sharon’s  loft  we  were  glad  to  find  warmth,  familiar  paintings, 
and  a hot  meal.  Later  we  heard  that  the  following  spring,  a body  had 
emerged  out  of  a melting  snowbank  very  near  Sharon’s  home. 

Now,  visits  to  the  Cape  form  an  annual  ritual  for  Horvath,  who 
spends  time  in  Truro  with  her  husband,  painterTom  Pappas.  Several 
memorable  photographs  from  201 0 show  her  standing  at  the  back 
shore,  scrubbing  huge  drawings  at  the  water’s  edge,  surrounded  by  bits 
of  seaweed,  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  tidal  debris  (see  below).  As  she 
later  told  me,  the  imagery  and  skeins  of  paint  were  washed  away  and  the 
water  soaked  into  the  fiber  ofthe  paper,  leaving  its  own  residue  to  be 
melded  with  another  layer  of  images.  When  the  paper  was  dry  and  taken 
back  to  the  studio,  Sharon  glued  it  down  to  a forty- by-fifty- inch  canvas 
and  work  began  again.  It  was  reworked  many  times  over  several  years. 
What  eventually  emerged  was  Some  Breathe  Iron  (201 6),  in  which  one 
senses  being  in  the  stream  of  space,  a view  out  of  a porthole,  unbounded 
by  the  edges  ofthe  canvas  or  its  encircling  world. 

PAUL  BOWEN  is  a sculptor  who  lived  in  Provincetown  for  thirty  years.  He  now 
lives  in  Vermont  with  his  wife , writer  Pamela  Man  dell. 
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PHOTOS  BY  TOM  PAPPAS 


Impressions 

A MEDITATION  ON  SHARON 
HORVATH  AND  THE  POSE 

By  Karin  Stephan 

I FIRST  SAW  SHARON  HORVATH’S  wonderful  painting 
The  Pose  while  staying  in  Truro  last  summer.  Sharon 
has  been  a longtime  yoga  student  of  mine,  and  I was 
honored  when  she  lent  me  the  work  and  asked  me  to 
write  down  my  thoughts. 

My  first  impression  of  the  piece  was  the  feeling  I had  as  I looked 
at  it:  I could  sense,  with  my  own  body,  the  energy  behind  the  move- 
ment—an  energy  that  seemed  to  be  moving  counterclockwise,  a sort 
of  somersaulting  in  space  of  an  object,  a figure  perhaps,  painted  in 
light  red  and  set  against  a pale  blue  background. 

I also  started  looking  at  the  directionality  ofthe  piece.  In  this  painting, 
it  is  clear  that  Sharon  is  trying  to  work  out  the  meaning  and  feeling  of 
balance  and  symmetry,  in  the  midst  ofthe  process  of  trying  to  achieve 
that  balance  and  symmetry  in  her  yoga  poses.  In  a sense,  she  is  using 
the  body  as  an  art  form,  and  the  art  form  as  a means  to  reach  the  body. 

From  time  to  time,  Sharon  has  sent  me  notes  with  her  reflections  on 
the  piece,  which  have  also  informed  my  perspective  and  understanding. 

Thoughts  of  north  and  south , of  east  and  west 

In  this  painting,  the  figure  seems  to  be  leaning  more  toward  the  right 
than  the  left— the  figure’s  right,  not  the  viewer’s— with  the  left  leg(s) 
slightly  stretched  up  and  out,  creating  an  oppositional  action  in  an- 
other direction.  The  shapes,  movement,  and  form  ofthe  figure  all  hint 
at  the  beginning  of  a yoga  asana,  or  yoga  pose,  titled  half-moon  pose , 
or  ardha  chcmdrascma  in  Sanskrit,  in  which  the  practitioner  balances  on 
one  leg  with  the  opposite  leg  in  the  air  parallel  to  the  ground  and  the 
body  facing  out— basically  a sideways  triangle  pose  on  one  leg. 

The  sense  of  directionality  in  Sharon’s  notes  seems  to  echo  some- 
thing I’ve  said  in  class  about  principles  of  alignment,  quoting  my 
teacher  B.  K.  S.  Iyengar:  “From  the  median  plane  ofthe  body,  stretch 
the  body  north,  south,  east  and  west.”  What  he  meant  by  this  is  that 
in  any  part  ofthe  body,  when  doing  a pose,  all  stretches  should  occur 
from  the  center  outward  in  at  least  four  directions. 

Red  means  body/energy/opposing  forces  inside  the  pose. 

When  one  is  executing  a yoga  asana,  there  are  paired  oppositional 
actions.  For  example,  if  one  is  stretching  out  to  the  right  with  the  arm 
over  the  head  and  the  feet  four  feet  apart,  there  should  be  an  equal 
and  even  stretch  and  resistance  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  The  Pose, 

I feel  as  though  Sharon  is  trying  to  work  through  ideas  of  both  direc- 
tionality and  paired  actions,  not  just  conceptually  but  also  based  on 
what  it  feels  like  inside  of  her  own  body— that  is,  what  it  feels  like  to 
try  to  balance  on  one  leg  with  the  other  in  the  air. 

In  the  painting,  she  is  not  trying  to  suggest  the  final  pose;  instead, 
her  figure  appears  to  be  working  up  to  and  toward  a type  of  ultimate 
symmetry  by  emphasizing  the  process  of  getting  into  the  pose  versus 
the  end  pose  itself.  The  figure  is  not  quite  there  yet.  For  example, 
the  right-leaning  direction  is  reinforced  by  what  seems  to  be  an  arm 
pressing  against  the  edge  ofthe  frame  ofthe  painting,  as  though  it  is 
pushing  something  away  from  the  center,  while  one  ofthe  back  legs 


The  Pose,  201 6,  pigment,  polymer,  and  ink  on  sanganar  paper, 

30  by  22  inches  courtesy  of  the  artist 

is  only  halfway  up.  The  right  foot  is  more  sturdy;  one  ofthe  left  legs 
has  no  foot.  The  direction  is  toward  the  suggestion  of  symmetry,  but 
it  is  not  yet  achieved. 

In  addition  to  all  ofthe  above,  there  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty  prin- 
ciple at  work  here.  For  example,  the  various  arms  and  legs  emanating 
from  a central  axis  have  different  shapes  and  thicknesses.  One  leg  has  a 
foot,  one  doesn’t;  one  is  pushing  harder  than  the  other.  Then  there  are 
two  feet  coming  into  the  frame  from  the  sides— one  on  the  left  in  the 
middle  ofthe  piece,  one  on  the  lower  right  side— as  though  there  are  two 
other  bodies  off  the  frame  wishing  to  insert  themselves  into  the  painting. 

This  instability  is  also  suggested  in  the  fluidity  ofthe  blue  back- 
ground with  traces  of  unpainted  white  squiggles,  which  suggest  airiness 
and  lightness  and  a more  mercurial  essence  behind  the  figure.  And 
yet,  despite  the  sense  of  instability,  there  is  also  this  central  axis,  this 
central  core  that  feels  strong,  firm,  and  stable,  and  so  what  seems 
to  be  potentially  unstable  is  rather  movement  toward  stability— and 
symmetry— that  will  occur  when  the  final  pose  is  achieved. 

/ also  think  about  pitchers  and  catchers , the  precision  of  the 
line.  I found  this  picture  [of  a pitcher]  in  my  files  after  i painted 
The  Pose  and  this  pitcher  seems  to  have  a similar  dynamic/ 
balance  as  my  red  figure. 

Circling  back  to  my  first  impression  ofthe  somersaulting,  almost 
tumbling,  ofthe  figure,  I feel  this  slightly  circular  action  lends  the 
figure  a certain  appearance  of  dynamic  movement  held  in  check  by 
the  strong  and  stable  center.  It’s  like  the  dynamic  stillness  of  a great 
pitcher  throwing  a ball  to  the  batter:  his  first  stance  at  the  mound 
reflects  total  stillness;  he  unfurls,  throwing  the  ball,  by  opening  up  a 
circular  motion  in  his  body  and  leaning  forward. 

When  Sharon  sent  me  her  note,  along  with  the  photo  of  a pitcher 
throwing  a ball,  I wondered  if  she  had  been  thinking  of  an  image  I’ve 
discussed  in  class— “First  you  get  the  line,  then  you  get  the  circle.” 

I am  convinced  that  through  all  of  these  ideas,  Sharon  is  working 
out  her  own  sense  of  her  body  in  space  and  time  through  the  vehicle  of 
her  art.  She  is  an  extremely  serious  artist  and  a serious  student  of  yoga 
as  well.  Her  highly  inquisitive  mind  seeks  to  draw  these  two  disciplines 
together  in  a very  unique  and  creative  way. 
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Sharon  Horvath 


FOR  SO  MANY  YEARS 

By  Helen  Miranda  Wilson 


IN  1 986,  IN  A DARK  ROOM,  I saw  Sharon  Horvath’s  work  for 
the  first  time. 

It  was  October.  We  were  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown. 

I was  on  the  visual  committee  that  year  and  she  was  a new 
Fellow.  We  were  all  there  showing  each  other  a few  slides  of  our 
work  in  an  informal  way,  at  the  beginning  ofthe  residency.  When 
the  lights  came  on,  I spoke  immediately,  asking,  “Which  one  of 
you  is  Sharon  Horvath?”  The  images  in  her  paintings  were  so 
beautiful,  the  color  so  vibrant,  that,  then  and  there,  I had  to 
meet  her  and  see  more. 

Every  time  I’ve  gone  to  any  ofSharon’s  many  studios  or  shows 
since  then,  this  has  happened  again.  I want  to  be  with  her  and 
see  what’s  on  the  walls  (or  floor!)  and  then,  always,  to  see  more. 

When  I do,  it’s  reliably  exciting  because  ofthe  organic  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  She  produces  her  work  in  distinct  series 
that  are  nevertheless  stylistically  related,  such  as  the  map  paint- 
ings, the  baseball  diamonds,  and  the  intergalactic  series.  (She 
may  not  call  them  that,  but  that’s  how  I sort  them.)  Each  one  is 
a smorgasbord  of  glittering,  glimmering,  multitudinous  images. 

In  every  sequence,  her  pictures  have  a climate  and  a tempo. 
Rhythmic  or  exploding,  fast-flowing  or  delta-slow,  color-warm 
or  color-cool,  the  pictures  she  makes  serve  as  a history  ofthe 
weather  in  her  marvelous  soul.  Her  life  engenders  them  and  so 
I can  learn  more  than  the  mere  facts  of  what’s  going  on  for  her, 
seeing  them  from  where  I look,  in  the  place  before  words.  They 
are  always  sufficient  to  the  mystery  of  where  she  finds  herself. 

HELEN  MIRANDA  WILSON  is  cm  artist , a public  servant,  and ',  for  many 
years , a beekeeper.  She  lives  in  Wei I fleet,  Massachusetts,  her  hometown. 


White  Night,  201 2,  pigment,  ink,  and  paper  on  canvas,  45  by  46  inches 

COURTESY  OF  ALBERT  MEROLA  GALLERY 


/ feel  strongly  now  that  paintings  are  a type  of  picture  into  which 
the  painter  disappears.  For  the  remainder  of  time,  for  the  life 
of  the  painting  anyway. 

In  The  Pose,  the  central  figure,  replete  with  arms  and  legs  growing 
out  of  a center,  suggests  a Shiva-like  deity  whose  face  is  implied  in 
the  mask  on  the  left  and  the  third  eye  on  the  right.  The  mask  hints  at 
all  that  is  secretive,  hidden,  and  disguised,  while  the  third  eye  on  the 
right  suggests  an  unchecked  penetration  into  the  unseen  world.  Both 
are  looking  at  the  viewer.  Both  are  inviting  us  into  this  simultaneous 
play  of  dissimulation  and  direct  perception,  of  not  wanting  to  be 
seen— and  perhaps  seeing  too  much.  Thinking  about  this  play  ofthe 
eyes,  I began  to  wonder  if  Sharon  was  working  with  the  concept  of 
the  artist  as  someone  who  sees  deeply,  but  at  the  same  time  desires 
to  go  unnoticed. 

In  this  piece,  Sharon  succeeds  in  integrating  the  principles  of  align- 
ment, direction,  and  energy— essential  elements  in  executing  a beautiful 
yoga  pose— into  her  art  in  a wonderfully  quixotic  and  unique  way.  By  also 
bringing  into  this  mix  the  interplay  ofthe  mask  and  the  third  eye— the 
simultaneity  of  hiding  and  of  seeing— The  Pose  is  both  mysterious  and  coy. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  she  has  disappeared  into  her  own  work  of 
art,  at  least  for  its  duration,  but  what  that  work  of  art  tells  us  about 
the  artist  is  deeply  intriguing  and  extremely  rich. 

KARIN  STEPHAN  has  been  teaching  yoga  since  1 972  and  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous essays  on  yoga,  many  of  which  focus  on  the  relationship  between  yoga  and  art. 
She  currently  lives  and  teaches  in  Cambridge,  where  she  is  working  on  a memoir  of 
her  time  in  Paris  before  she  began  doingyoga.  In  the  summer,  she  teaches  daily  yoga 
classes  in  Truro  and  Provincetown. 


Horvath  in  her  garden  with  her  cat;  the  ceramic  is  by  her  mother,  Sally  Horvath. 
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Lost  on  the  Infinite  Sea 

ELLEN  GALLAGHER  AND  PHILIP  HOARE 


By  Philip  Hoare 


I don’t  want  to  do  this.  But  I have  to.  Clinging  to  my  lover’s  coffin.  After  the  apocalypse.  I’m  borne  up  on  the  vortex , the  final 
aftermath.  The  sea  is  brown  and  it  is  looking  at  me.  I’m  another  orphan,  waiting  to  be  saved.  I’m  the  only  one  left  to  tell  the 
story.  Only  me,  and  thee,  dear  watcher. 

The  sky  is  brown  and  the  ocean  is  deep.  Full  of  slimy  things.  The  sea  hawks  circle  around  me.  They’d  take  out  my  eyes  if  they 
could.  Christ  knows  where  I am.  Cod  has  forsaken  me. 

He  carved  this  for  himself;  he  was  already  lost,  he  knew  that.  We  shared  a bed. 


in  turner’s  less  monstrous  pictures  ofwhales,  the  black 
shape  lurches  up  from  the  waves  like  some  blunt  missile 
about  to  be  launched,  or  some  terrible  thing  being 
born.  The  blood  spurts  from  him  like  his  spermaceti. 
The  harpoon’s  line  is  an  umbilical.  This  is  the  same 
water  into  which  African  slaves  were  thrown.  Insurance 
was  collected.  They  were  not.  They  too  were  orphans 
of  the  ocean.  Or  reborn.  Their  bones  have  turned  to 
coral  by  now,  and  their  eyes  to  pearls. 


The  North  Sea  surges  into  Rotterdam’s  Maas  at  high 
tide,  swelling  around  the  port’s  industrial  edgelands  as 
Ellen  Gallagher  takes  us  on  a high-speed  ferry  ride.  These 
are  familiar  places.  Put  me  down  here  blindfolded  and 
unveil  the  seascape,  and  I’d  tell  you  we  were  in  New 
York  or  Southampton  or  any  other  place  connected 
by  human  activity  to  the  water.  Behind  us  rises  the  art 
nouveau  glory  of  the  Hotel  New  York,  a building  that 
was  once  the  head  office  ofthe  Holland  America  Line. 


Lip  Sine,  2016,  lithograph,  1 9.9375  by  23.675  inches,  edition  of  20  © ellen  gallagher  courtesy  gagosian 
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Philip  Hoare  and  Ellen  Gallagher 


Thousands  of  emigrants  left  here  for  North 
America,  seeking  refuge  and  a better  life. 

This  seascape  is  exhilarating;  not  just  the 
rushing  spray  and  rising  buildings,  but  the  sense 
of  being  in  the  artist’s  company.  Ellen  too  is 
connected  by  this  sea,  drawing  a line  from  New 
England  to  old  Europe,  one  that,  in  her  exqui- 
site practice,  evokes  dark  stories  and  tentative 
associations. 

Ellen  Gallagher  was  born  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  to  a mother  of  Irish  origin  and  a 
father  from  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  She  identifies 
as  black  America.  Her  hair  is  loosely  locked;  the 
freckles  on  her  cheeks  speak  to  her  Celtic  ances- 
try. She  now  divides  her  time  between  studios 
in  Rotterdam  and  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn,  places 
linked  by  this  same  grey  water,  the  same  conduit 
that  conducted  her  forebears,  and  that  now  pro- 
poses the  futurity  of  her  art. 

We  met  through  Pat  de  Groot— although  the 
three  of  us  have  never  stood  in  the  same  room 
together.  In  her  own  water-anchored  studio  in 
Provincetown— a place  that  is  as  potently  charged 
with  creativity  as  any  other  I have  known— Pat 
talked  to  me  of  her  deep  admiration  for  Ellen’s 
work.  They  got  to  know  each  other  when  Ellen 
was  a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
(FAWC)  in  Provincetown  in  1995. 

When  I asked  Pat  if  she  thought  Ellen  might 
contribute  to  a show  I was  curating  with  the  poet 
Elizabeth  Bradfield,  for  the  Provincetown  Cen- 
ter for  Coastal  Studies’  gallery  off  Commercial 
Street,  Pat  looked  at  me  skeptically.  “She’s  a big 
artist  now— she’s  with  Gagosian.” 

It  was  a challenge.  Pat  is  an  artist  whose 
own  work  is  entirely  charged  by  the  sea  and  its 
creatures,  from  the  gulls  and  cormorants  she 
sketched  from  her  kayak  off  the  breakwater  in 


Provincetown  Harbor,  to  the 
female  orca  with  whom  she 
communed  in  the  same  waters, 
and  the  numinous,  stripped, 
and  scraped-back  seascapes 
she  has  since  created,  reducing 
the  ocean  and  the  sky  to  their 
essential,  elusive,  meditative 
components.  In  the  decade  and 
a half  that  I’ve  known  her,  she 
has  always  set  me  challenges, 
as  she  does  with  all  writers  and 
artists  who’ve  been  lucky  enough 
to  become  her  friend.  Perhaps 
that’s  why  it  worked:  with  the 
approval  of  Pat,  Ellen  replied  to 
my  solicitous  e-mail,  saying  yes. 

She  even  told  me  that  she  had 
my  book  The  Whale  by  her  side. 

The  questions  arrived  in  my 
in-box  from  Larry  Gagosian’s  global  HQ  in  Man- 
hattan. Was  the  location  climate-controlled, 
secure?  Would  there  be  a professional  to  install 
the  work?  The  queries  contrasted  with  the  reality: 
the  center’s  tiny  gallery  space,  within  spitting 
distance  of  the  beach;  a door  onto  the  sand,  and 
the  prospect  of  seagulls  wandering  in  and  even 
the  odd  dolphin  washing  up.  But  Ellen’s  word 
was  law.  A vast  shipment  was  delivered— it  might 
have  contained  a whale  itself— and  with  the  help 
of  Gagosian’s  wonder-worker,  Sarah  Hoover, 
and  James  Stanley,  Visual  Arts  Coordinator  at 
the  FAWC,  the  Osedax  etchings  were  hung. 

Two  years  later  finds  me  in  Holland  (I  like 
the  name,  the  Netherlands— the  nowhere  place), 
with  the  artist  herself.  It  seems  like  we’ve  known 
each  other  forever.  Later  still,  we  meet  in  Devon, 
England,  where  I have  invited  Ellen  to  create  a 


new  installation  of  drawings  for  a three-week- 
long  festival,  The  Tale.  Here  we  clamber  over 
the  rocky  shore  of  the  southwest  coast,  where 
ancient  caves  overlooking  the  sea  have  seen  the 
habitation  ofthree  species  of  human,  and  where 
the  cliffs  were  burnt  red  by  equatorial  sun  as  the 
tectonic  plates  of  deep  time  shifted.  As  we  walk 
(and  I swim,  with  an  inquisitive  seal),  we  pick 
upon  conversations  that  started  three  hundred 
years  ago,  or  three  hundred  years  hence.  They 
continue  now,  across  the  ocean,  via  the  ether. 

Michel  Foucault  said,  “In  civilizations  without 
boats,  dreams  dry  up.”  T.  S.  Eliot  writes,  “We 
cannot  imagine  a time  that  is  oceanless.”  Here 
in  Provincetown,  where  one  feels  so  intimately 
connected  to  the  sea— even  as  one  realizes  how 
far  it  transcends  our  paltry  earthly  powers— it’s 
hard  to  imagine  that  it  is  not  eternal,  that  it 
won’t  just  go  on  being  the  sea  forever.  But  we 
speak  in  troubled  times. 

Ellen  has  been  rooted  in  New  England  for 
much  of  her  life.  Now  she  lives  away  from  it. 
But  the  primordial  sea,  and  what  it  can  contain, 
almost  homeopathically,  seems  to  me  to  suffuse 
her  work.  I’ve  always  been  told  as  a writer  that 
you  shouldn’t  work  with  a view.  But  both  she 
and  I certainly  do.  I feel  its  power— I swam  in 
it  at  three  o’clock  this  January  morning,  out  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  I fear  the  sea  as  much  as  I revere 
it.  For  others,  that  fear— and  escape— is  much 
more  real. 

The  sense  of  what  Foucault’s  boats  have 
carried,  and  are  carrying  now— to  the  southern 
edges  of  Europe  as  desperate  people  flee  pov- 
erty, war,  and  tyranny  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East— that’s  something  anyone  who  loves  the 
sea  cannot  escape.  The  oceans  are  tainted  by 
what  we  have  done  to  them;  they  are  abiding  but 
forever  changing.  Is  the  sea  Ellen  sees  from  Rot- 
terdam the  same  one  she  sees  from  Red  Hook? 
Where  does  she  situate  herself  between  these 
places,  and  the  sea  itself,  which  so  vividly  and 
fantastically  inundates  her  work:  by  turns  mythic, 
fluid,  and  time-  and  shape-shifting,  challenging 
issues  of  race,  identity,  and  species? 

In  reply,  Ellen  sends  me  an  extract  of 
her  journal  that  describes  her  recent  visit  to 
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Aguateca,  a Mayan  site  in  northern  Guate- 
mala, overlooking  the  Petexbatun  Lagoon, 
accessible  by  boat.  Her  entries  were  written 
last  December,  directly  following  the  US 
presidential  election.  She  was  in  a conflicted 
mood— like  the  rest  of  us. 

Aguateca  is  located  in  an  edge  of  the  Petex- 
batun horst.  It  was  built  as  a defensive  fall 
back  from  a besieged  Tikal.  Arriving  there 
was  already  inspiring— passing  through  La 
Pasion  River,  Petexbatun  River,  Petexbatun 
Lagoon  and  Aguateca  creek.  The  site  itself 
was  a muddy  mess.  We  pulled  our  boat  up 
the  sludgy  bank  and  then  carefully  climbed  a 
steep  and  rotting  wooden  staircase  the  tour- 
ism board  had  hopefully  installed  some  years 
ago.  At  the  top  of  the  treacherous  climb  a 
roofless  cement  ruin  was  all  that  remained 
from  the  hospitality  center.  A man  stood  next 
to  a meager  array  of  small  carved  wooden 
jaguars  and  a soggy  tourist  sign-in  sheet. 

Moving  through  the  arrival  platform,  we 
climbed  through  an  incredible  chasm  that  runs 
through  the  site  measuring  50  meters  deep  and 
getting  as  narrow  as  4 meters  in  some  places. 
The  earliest  occupation  ofthis  partially  recon- 
structed site  is  dated  from  the  late  Preclassic. 
The  temples  are  made  of  limestone  and  are 
mostly  left  to  the  elements,  slowly  dissolving 
back  into  the  soil  and  waters  below.  The  intri- 
cately carved  symbols  becoming  indecipher- 
able, returning  to  liquid.  So  moving  to  think  of 
this  first  as  coral  pushed  up  from  the  seabed, 
then  as  ritual  monument,  and  now  returning 
to  liquid  opacity.  Back  in  our  boat  pushing  off 
into  the  lagoon  two  men  sat  still,  quietly  line 
fishing.  That  stillness  we  passed  by,  so  fleeting 
a glimpse,  felt  so  ancient. 

I was  thinking  about  time  being  de-mech- 
anized  and  turned  back  to  the  person  expe- 
riencing it.  Perception  of  time  is  always  in 
relation  to  the  subject  perceiving  time— fluid 
and  elastic.  The  past  is  connected  to  the  fu- 
ture and  the  future  is  not  outside  of  our  realm 
of  experience.  But  somehow,  “now”  does  not 
circumscribe  either  the  past  or  the  future.  The 
strictures  of  today  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  yesterday  or  tomorrow. 


One  of  Ellen’s  images  that  haunts  me  is  of 
the  decaying  carcass  of  a baleen  whale,  upside 
down,  slowly  swaying  through  the  benthic 
depths  to  rest  on  the  ocean  bottom,  where  it 
will  become  a whole  new  ecosystem  in  itself.  In 
the  leviathan’s  death  is  a renewal,  the  natural 
process  from  which  we  humans,  as  a species, 
have  done  our  best  to  absent  ourselves.  It  was 
created  for  her  Osedax  series— part  ofwhich  was 
shown  in  the  SeaSpace  exhibition— named  for 
a particular  species  of  worm  that  exists  solely 
to  feed  on  rotting  whales.  Evolution,  unlike  us, 
allows  for  no  waste. 

The  subtlety  ofthis  image  is  hard  to  dispel. 
For  Ellen,  painting/penmanship/paper  rep- 
resents “not  so  much  a rule  of  letters  but  a kind 
of  memory,  time.”  She  sees  the  inscriptions  of 
these  pictographs  as  “more  ritual  than  learning 
tablet.  Into  this  it  is  possible  to  go  backward  and 
forward  in  time.  Whether  a 'depiction,’  or  the 
'experience’  of  seeing.  This  seems  more  about 
time  than  about  language.  That  time  and  signs 
can  move  in  opposite  directions,  simultaneously.” 

Art  can  transcend  time,  as  well  as  space, 
in  Ellen’s  work:  “Subatomic  time  and  pictorial 
time— we  know  this  every  time  we  move  away 
from  someone  we  love.  Likewise,  it  is  too  late 
to  dislodge  the  whale  from  the  shipwreck.  Our 
effects  on  each  other  are  still  resonant  and  res- 
onating. The  whale  was  hunted  to  the  brink  of 
oblivion  for  the  oil  that  fuels  our  velocities.  But 
those  velocities  have  created  a need  to  mecha- 
nize ourselves,  whether  by  conscription  orquasi- 
consensual  agreement.” 

That  same  modern  world  that  relentlessly 
pursued  the  whale  and  stole  people  left  oth- 
ers behind.  The  Osedax  series  is  accompanied 
by  human  images— the  “isolatoes”  of  Melville’s 
book,  crew  members  who  come  from  islands 
and  isolated  places,  such  as  Cape  Cod,  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  Nantucket,  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape 
Verdes.  People  isolated  as  much  by  culture  and 
character  as  by  geography.  People  who  seek  the 
sea  as  a mechanism  to  escape— even  themselves. 

In  Ellen’s  journal,  back  in  Aguateca,  the  nat- 
ural world  reasserts  itself. 

Outside  my  window  the  hummingbirds  flit 
drinking  the  sweet  sugar  nectar  we  placed  in 


the  feeder  under  the  eaves.  Behind  the  bed 
there  is  a traditional  plaster  and  rubble-like 
limestone  wall— fragile,  encrusted.  It  feels  like 
we  are  in  a temporary  porous  coral  room. 

If  not  for  the  palm  roof  we  and  these  walls 
would  dissolve  into  the  lagoon  outside. 

Within  a clumpy  patch  of  stone  and  plas- 
ter I can  imagine  calcified  whale  fall.  Not 
only  Osedax,  but  even  ruby  stains,  smears, 
drops— from  the  blood  of  the  living  matter 
that  has  already  been  consumed.  Below  this 
is  the  calcified  sea;  Whale,  human,  worm 
and  water  slowly  turning  back  to  space.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  whale  from  the 
shipwreck.  The  isolatoes  are  already  bound 
to  their  fate  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

“Is  this  maybe  what  you  meant  when  you 
asked  me  about  ships  and  civilization  in  my 
paintings?”  Ellen  asks  me,  much  later,  as  we 
talk  about  her  journey.  In  Lip  Sine,  a lithographic 
edition  she  has  produced  to  benefit  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  the  artist  has  created  an  incredibly 
textured  image  that  refers  to  the  end  sequence 
in  Moby-Dick.  (Spoiler  alert.)  In  the  novel,  the 
unreliable  narrator,  Ishmael,  survives  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Pequod  after  it  is  stoved  in  by  the 
great  white  whale— who  has  already  dragged  his 
demonic  pursuer,  Ahab,  to  the  ocean  depths 
and  his  death. 

In  her  swirling,  hypnotic  painting,  Ishma- 
el bobs  to  the  surface,  clinging  to  the  carved 
chest/coffm  created  for  his  friend,  Queequeg, 
the  tattooed  Polynesian— and  one  of  the  first 
persons  of  color  to  become  a literary  char- 
acter in  the  Western  canon— who  has  also 
succumbed  to  the  sea.  In  the  early  chapters, 
Ishmael  and  Queequeg  share  a New  Bedford 
bed,  and  proclaim  themselves  a married  pair. 
Queequeg’s  last  loyal  act  is  to  save  his  friend, 
his  chest  becoming  a life  buoy. 

“I  was  thinking  about  Queequeg’s  cofifin,” 
Ellen  tells  me.  “His  fever-induced  transcription 
of  his  own  inky  flesh,  unknowable  even  to  him- 
self. The  porous  litho  stone  more  alchemy  than 
recipe.” 

It  is  another  extraordinarily  affecting  image. 
And  it  has  its  own  coda  in  a discovery  Ellen  has 
since  made  in  an  exhibition  at  the  Rijksmuseum 
in  Amsterdam,  “dealing  with  the  brutal  history  of 
the  Netherlands  and  South  Africa,”  as  she  tells 
me.  “Anyway,  I came  across  this:  'to  sleep  with 
someone’  in  Khoisan  is  'quee  qua.’” 

Sleeping  with  the  fishes  or  negotiating  the 
vast  unknowingness  of  the  ocean,  Ellen  Gal- 
lagher’s work  continues  its  terrible,  beautiful 
dialogue  with  humanity  and  the  sea,  a shared 
human  and  natural  history:  the  element  that 
gives  us  life,  and  yet  doesn’t  care  if  it  deals  death 
in  turn.  It  is  all  the  same,  in  the  end. 

ELLEN  GALLAGHER’s  Lip  Sine  is  available  as  a 
lithographic  edition:  visit  fawc.org 

PHILIP  HOARE’s  new  book,  RISINGTI  DEFALL- 
IN  GSTAR,  is  published  by  4th  Estate/University  of 
Chicago  Press. 
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Karen  Gunderson 

EXPANDING  THE  DIMENSION  OF  DARKNESS 


By  Christopher  Busa 


The  word  that  needs  to  be  introduced  in  this  context  is  “ periodicity . ” This  is  what  we 
learn  from  our  immersion  in  the  natural  world:  its  cyclical  pattern.  The  day  itself  is  peri- 
odic, from  morning  through  noon  to  night;  so,  too,  the  stars  in  their  passage,  the  tides, 
the  seasons,  the  beat  of  the  heart,  women  in  their  courses.  This  awareness  of  periodicity 
is  what  gives  us  the  sense  of  a universal  pulse.  And  any  art  that  does  not  convey  that 
sense  is  a lesser  art.  — S t a n I ey  Ku  n i tz 


Becoming  Calm,  2006,  oil  on  linen,  50  by  50  inches 


pulitzer  prize-winning  biographer  Elizabeth 
Frank  has  written  a new  book,  Karen  Gunderson: 
The  Dark  World  of  Light,  showing  with  absorb- 
ingly detailed  perception  the  decade-by-decade 
development  of  an  artist  who  began  painting  in 
color  and  ended  up  paintingthe  light  that  flashes 
when  reflected  in  certain  patterns  from  black 
paint.  Robert  Abrams,  the  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  significant  art  monographs,  said  that 
Karen  Gunderson’s  book  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  produce  since  it  had  to  convey  the 
experience  of  actual  looking,  in  which  the  image 
alters  according  to  the  viewer’s  perspective.  In 
reproduction,  the  camera  has  only  a single  van- 
ishing point;  in  life,  multiple  vantage  points  are 
suddenly  opened  with  even  the  slightest  shift 
of  one’s  head.  If  light  can  be  graphically  repre- 
sented in  a series  of  waves  of  var- 
ious heights,  then  Gunderson’s 
decision  to  incise  precise  ridges 
through  a highly  controlled  use 
of  stiff  brushes  ofvarying  widths 
is  a form  of  etching. 

With  relief  as  fine  as  a finger- 
print, she  makes  each  individual 
wave  gripping  in  its  planes  and 
surfaces— every  detail  becomes 
ajewel-precious  item  in  a sea  of 
infinite  relatives:  “I  use  a number 
of  blacks  because  they  all  reflect 
light  differently.  If  you  turn  the 
overhead  light  off,  you  can  dis- 
cern the  slight  color  changes 
between  the  various  blacks. 

But  the  direction  of  the  brush- 
stroke is  what  is  reflecting  the 
light  and  giving  the  sensation  of 
movement.  The  other  thing  that 
affects  this  is  ambient  light— if  it 
comes  from  out-of-doors,  from 
a window,  it  often  reflects  the 
blue  of  the  sky.  I paint  with  hal- 
ogen lights  raking  down  on  the 
brushstrokes,  and  this  is  how  I 
like  to  display  them.” 


This  lush  book,  a full  foot  square,  contains 
a section  in  the  beginning  with  color  plates 
of  a number  of  black  paintings  showing  sev- 
eral images  from  different  vantage  points;  the 
optical  effects  can  be  simulated  in  multiple 
reproductions.  Gunderson’s  central  body  of 
work  depicts  ever-evolving  ocean  waves  painted 
entirely  with  one  black— never  flat  black,  but 
shiny  black  to  better  reflect  light.  Her  brush- 
strokes leave  marks  like  those  made  by  a 
feathery  breeze,  much  like  the  sharp  and  clear 
sweeps  along  dune  crests,  carved  so  precisely 
by  prevailing  winds.  (All  of  Gunderson’s  other 
black  paintings  include  from  two  to  six  different 
shades  of  black,  depending  upon  the  imagery: 
the  constellations  series  uses  two,  the  figures 
and  the  mountains  use  six.) 


Observing  water  in  motion,  on  the  Hudson 
River  or  while  whale-watching  off  Provincetown, 
one  sees  as  many  types  of  waves  as  Eskimos  have 
names  for  ice,  slush,  and  snow:  there  are  capil- 
lary waves  that  the  wind  uses  to  get  a better  grip 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  there  are  smooth 
rolling  swells,  whitecaps,  waves  that  warrant  a 
small-craft  warning,  and  waves  that  can  cross 
an  ocean  and  build  to  the  height  of  a three-story 
building.  Waves,  evolving  endlessly,  are  hypnotic 
to  watch.  The  image  of  the  moon  embedded  by 
a lenticular  printing  process  on  the  book’s  slip- 
case  was  created  by  interfacing  repeating  slices  of 
multiple  images.  They  stimulate  our  perception 
of  depth  or  motion,  articulating  every  striation 
made  by  the  bristle  as  it  lays  down  a coat  to 
indicate  glancing  angles,  refractions,  and  facets. 

Gunderson  precisely  varies 
the  energy  of  the  strokes  to 
achieve  the  desired  form  of 
each  particular  image. 

One  issue  seldom  exam- 
ined is  that  Gunderson’s 
paintings  are  an  investi- 
gation into  perception  as 
fundamental  as  Monet’s. 
Monet  painted  a work 
depicting  strong  sunlight  on 
a canal  beside  a village,  pen- 
etrating the  mist  surround- 
ing the  masts  of  boats  in  the 
water.  He  was  asked  what 
to  call  the  painting,  and  he 
said,  call  it  “Impression.” 
That  started  the  celebrated 
movement  investigating 
aspects  of  perception  that 
transcended  the  discovery 
of  perspective.  In  a black- 
and-white  reproduction  of 
Monet’s  sun-blasted  paint- 
ing, the  sun  and  its  glittering 
reflection  are  gone,  invisible, 
because  the  colors,  being  so 
close  in  value,  lose  contrast. 


Churning  Croce — Out  to  Sea,  2009,  oil  on  linen,  73  by  73  inches 
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Our  perception  of  Gunderson’s  work  can 
also  change  depending  on  the  lighting  around 
the  painting.  Ifyou  lower  the  light  on  the  paint- 
ings, there’s  the  appearance  of  twilight— not 
unlike  what  happens  in  real  life  when  the  sun 
is  lowering.  When  daylight  fades,  a darken- 
ing twilight  alters  how  the  eye  perceives  light. 
The  French  call  this  universally  eerie  zone  “the 
hour  of  the  wolf,”  signaling  the  adjustment  of 
the  cells  in  our  eyes  as  they  react  to  the  slow 
withdrawal  of  light.  Without  chiaroscuro  or 
tonal  blending,  we  better  see  the  penumbra,  the 
peripheral.  In  bright  light,  the  artist’s  paintings 
can  appear  quite  different.  In  his  essay  on  Gun- 
derson, “Factual  Visionary, ’’John  Yau  describes 
this  complex  aspect  of  her  work: 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  crepuscular 
light  of  Karen  Gunderson’s  paintings  rather 
than  their  carefully  worked  black  surfaces.  It 
seems  to  be  emanating  from  a cold  and  distant 
star,  a carbon  strata  after  eons  of  pressure,  a 
vast  sea  of  oil.  It  is  eerie  and  mineral-like,  and 
feels,  paradoxically,  remote  and  comforting, 
standoffish  and  beckoning.  It  signals  both  the 
afterglow  ofan  extinguished  light  and  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  something  stirring.  The  light  is 
always  changing,  because  the  highly  worked 
surface  continually  catches  and  reflects  it  dif- 
ferently, like  the  facets  of  a jewel.  There  is  no 
ideal  vantage  point,  no  perfect  place  to  stand 
and  look  at  them.  We  inhabit  a contingent 
world,  and  Gunderson’s  paintings  do  not  let  us 
escape  that  fact,  however  uneasy  it  makes  us. 
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Murphy's  Moon,  2010,  oil  on  linen,  60  by  60  inches 


On  arrival  in  New  York  during  the  midsev- 
enties, Gunderson  taught  a class  at  New  York 
University.  “We  studied  the  eye  and  how  it 
worked  and  the  inner  ear  and  the  muscula- 
ture of  the  body,”  she  explained.  She  became 
very  interested  in  paintings  in  which  the  col- 
ors were  closely  valued,  as  in  Morandi’s  pale, 
flesh-colored  bottles,  vases,  and  bowls.  The 
tactile  aspect,  the  touchable-by-the-eye  feeling, 
is  called  our  “haptic”  sense,  in  which  the  eyes 
can  sense  what  the  fingers  would  feel  through 
touch.  The  joining  ofthe  senses  in  an  aesthetic 
stasis  is  a synesthetic  experience,  self-evident 
and  convincing  to  the  experiencer. 

The  word  sublime  can  describe  a transforma- 
tive, awe-inspiring  experience,  or  it  can  describe 
a change  in  chemical  form,  as  when  water  sub- 
limates into  vapor,  clouds,  or  distilling  spirits. 

I am  reminded  of  this  in  the  absorbing  expe- 
rience of  floating  my  eyes  over  the  surface  of 
Gunderson’s  paintings,  in  particular  her  recent 
and  ongoing  series  of  ocean  waves  in  various 
moods  of  agitation.  How  does  she  create  waves 
that  enact  the  motion  the  eye  sees?  As  we  move 
our  bodies,  even  slightly,  her  waves  become 
as  alive  as  at  the  seashore,  sunlight  sparkling, 
glittering  with  thousands  of  blinking  points  of 
light.  Gunderson  shows  how  all-black  paintings 
can  be  more  immediately  optical  than  paintings 
that  use  color  to  create  tension,  such  as  those 
of  Hans  Hofmann,  in  which  the  weight  in  one 
area  ofthe  canvas  will  produce  a corresponding 
weight  in  another  area. 

People  have  seen  cows  in  her  clouds.  They 
have  seen  a man’s  face  in  the  fissures  ofthe 
moon.  They  have  seen  waves  that  are  patterned 


like  chiseled  onyx,  smoothly  sloping,  slope  folded 
within  slope,  and  crests  where  the  sharp  edge 
catches  a beam  of  light,  a camera  flash,  arresting 
an  instant. 

Her  darks  and  lights  switch  places  in  a flash, 
a glimpse,  making  me  think  of  de  Kooning’s 
remark  that  content  in  painting  is  “tiny,  very 
tiny,  a glimpse.”  Yet  some  of  Gunderson’s 
blacks  have  color,  especially  Payne’s  gray,  which 
reminds  me  ofthe  hints  of  blue  around  the 
edges  of  her  cloud  paintings.  Clouds,  moun- 
tains, historical  personages  etched  into  our 
cultural  memory,  trees,  elemental  vistas,  and 
nature  all  come  alive:  these  sublime  evocations 
connect  with  how  dreams  can  seem  lucid  and 
entirely  real.  I am  reminded  of  a quote  from 
Isamu  Noguchi:  “Have  you  noticed  when 
watching  a flame  or  when  watching  a storm 
at  sea  that  Nature  never  appears  to  overexert 
herself?— an  infinite  reserve  seems  to  linger  in 
even  its  ultimate  thrust.” 

There  is  such  a lingering  effect  in  Gunderson’s 
work,  a pulse  in  the  body  announces  her  remark- 
able perception  about  the  biology  of  seeing.  Her 
work  in  light  without  color  may  signal  a change 
akin  to  the  way  Impressionism  changed  how  we 
see  color.  Gunderson  has  described  this  effect  of 
light:  “In  my  paintings,  the  shapes  come  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light.”  The  artist  makes  visible 
an  ancient  place  of  mystery  in  nature,  enlarging 
our  perception  ofthe  unknown  and  expanding 
the  dimensions  of  darkness. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUS  A is  founder  and  editorial  direc- 
tor ofProvincetown  Arts  Press. 
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ARTISTS 


Rose  Basile 

SOMETHING  TO  SAY 


By  Mary  V.  Dearborn 


“i’ve  given  up  painting,”  Rose  Basile,  longtime  Province- 
town  artist,  states  flatly.  “I  don’t  think  I have  anything 
more  to  say.”  And  Basile  has  never  painted  unless 
she  has  something  to  say.  It’s  the  key,  she  says,  and 
everything  follows  from  it.  “If  you  have  something  to 
say,  your  technique  will  catch  up  with  you.”  Of  course, 
this  presumes  you  have  talent  and  the  drive  to  make 
art— which  Basile  has  in  abundance. 


Beach  Point,  2005,  oil  on  board,  12  by  12  inches 


What  is  it  like  to  look  at  a Rose  Basile  paint- 
ing? Blues  either  predominate  or  punctuate; 
in  Beach  Point , the  slightly  different  light  blues 
of  the  ocean,  the  bay,  and  the  sky  set  off  the 
landscape,  the  expanses  marked  by  darker  blue 
lines  indicating  waves  and  clouds,  the  waters  of 
the  bay  nearly  unmarked,  as  in  life.  The  blues 
make  up  almost  half  ofthe  canvas,  but  the  eye 
is  drawn  to  a cluster  of  Provincetown’s  white 
houses,  their  peaked  roofs  and  other  details 
outlined.  In  the  foreground,  sailboats  stand  out 
against  the  houses,  their  sails  red,  presumably 
for  contrast.  Beyond  the  houses 
and  beyond  the  bay,  the  sandy 
dunes  are  outlined  in  rusty  red. 

You  could  not  mistake  it  for  any 
other  town,  not  only  in  its  colors 
and  composition  but  also  in  its 
exuberance  and  beauty. 

Basile  has  lived  the  life  she 
wanted,  she  often  says.  A native 
of  Newark’s  First  Ward  whose 
mother  was  an  Italian  immigrant, 

Rose  spoke  nothing  but  Italian 
until  the  age  of  seven.  Her  fam- 
ily never  lacked  for  artists.  Two 
female  relatives  designed  fabric 
and  clothing,  and  her  mother 
was  an  accomplished  fine  nee- 
dleworker.  A favorite  aunt  was 
a muralist  who  painted  scenes 
of  Italy  on  the  walls  ofthe  fam- 
ily kitchen  and  was  dubbed  “the 
Grandma  Moses  of  New  Jersey.” 

Her  father,  a pharmacist,  was  a 
Sunday  painter  who  took  her  on 
weekend  outings  to  the  Newark 
Museum— because  bowling  and 
the  movies  each  cost  ten  cents, 
while  attendance  at  the  museum 
was  free. 


Basile  received  a BA  and  a master’s  degree 
in  education  and  psychology  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  went  on  to  teach  for  twenty  years  in 
schools  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  Newton,  Massachusetts,  school 
system.  While  a student  and  a young  teacher, 
she  was  drawn  to  watercolors;  she  took  Robert 
Ward’s  evening  classes  in  drawing  and  watercol- 
ors at  Boston’s  School  ofthe  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  as  well  as  classes  in  printing  at  the  Hay- 
stack Mountain  School  of  Crafts  in  Maine.  One 
ofthe  first  things  she  bought  with  her  teaching 


paycheck  was  a watercolor  for  which  she  paid 
seventeen  dollars  at  a street  fair. 

Retiring  from  teaching  at  the  age  offorty-two, 
Basile  moved  to  the  Cape,  settling  in  Chatham 
for  several  years  and  continuing  to  paint  water- 
colors,  resolving  to  make  a life  in  art.  She  took 
up  oils  when  a friend  bequeathed  her  a collection 
of  art  supplies  with  abundant  oil  paints— most  of 
them,  she  remembers,  featured  the  color  orange, 
which  she  dutifully  used  up.  Her  first  painting 
depicted  a garden  shed  in  the  backyard  of  her 
Chatham  house,  and  she  called  it  The  Shed  at 
Night— though  she  painted  it  at  two  in 
the  afternoon.  Orange  predominated. 
“I’ve  been  a colorist  from  the  very  begin- 
ning,” observes  Basile. 

The  permanence  of  oils  drew  her, 
Basile  says,  especially  as  she  grew  more 
serious  about  art.  She  wanted  lessons, 
but  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  what  she 
really  wanted  was  to  find  a place  to  live 
where  people  made  art.  Provincetown 
fit  that  description,  and  Basile  moved 
here  in  1 989,  starting  a guesthouse  on 
an  oasis  of  land,  most  of  it  given  over  to 
an  enormous  vegetable  garden— all  right 
off  of  Commercial  Street.  She  also  has  a 
home  in  western  Massachusetts,  a farm 
on  the  banks  ofthe  Sawmill  River,  where 
she  paints  the  fields  and  the  water. 

She  took  classes  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum  (PAAM), 
studying  with  Sal  Del  Deo,  Tony  Vevers, 
and  Robert  DuToit;  looking  back,  she 
says,  she  learned  the  most  from  Vevers, 
whose  work  she  still  admires.  (“You 
paint  with  such  passion,”  Vevers  told 
her,  a fact  she  remembers  with  pride.) 
She  showed  her  first  painting— The 
Fly  by  Night  Fish  Company— at  an  early 
’90s  show  of  women  painters  at  the 


Trio,  Men  and  Birds,  1 998,  oil  on  board,  24  by  20  inches 
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Provincetown,  Another  View,  201 1,  oil  on  board,  12  by  12  inches 


Cortland  Jessup  Gallery,  where 
she  befriended  fellow  artist 
Kate  Millett.  She  subsequently 
entered  open  and  juried  exhibi- 
tions at  PAAM  but  was  reluc- 
tant to  sell  her  paintings  until 
sculptorjoyce Johnson  gently 
told  her  that  three  years  of 
marking  her  work  “NFS”  (Not 
For  Sale)  was  enough.  After 
Cortland  Jessup,  she  showed 
her  work  at  the  Berta  Walker 
Gallery,  and  she  is  now  repre- 
sented byjulie  Heller  Gallery  in 
Provincetown  (where  her  work 
will  be  featured  in  a show  this 
summer)  and  ACME  Fine  Art, 
which  was  originally  on  Bos- 
ton’s Newbury  Street— her  life 
having  taken  her  “from  Newark 
to  Newbury  Street,”  she  quips. 

Basile  has  always  taken 
subjects  from  what  is  around 
her,  mostly  landscapes  and  sea- 
scapes of  Provincetown  and  its 
boats,  often  balanced  precari- 
ously by  a listing  Pilgrim  Mon- 
ument, as  shown  in  the  painting  Provincetown , 
Another  View.  She  was  drawn  especially  to  fish- 
ermen, perhaps  because  she  has  always  fished 
and  has  always  loved  fishing— her  father  gave  her 
a pair  of  waders  and  a fly  rod  when  she  turned 
twenty-one.  The  most  common  human  figures  in 
her  work  are  fishermen,  in  their  characteristic  yel- 
low hip  boots  and  dark  hoodies,  and  one  of  her 
signature  paintings  has  a title  that  came  to  her  in 
a dream:  Oh  My  Cod,  We  Caught  the  Last  Cod!  The 
depletion  ofthe  local  waters  and  the  challenges 
faced  by  Provincetown’s  commercial  fishermen 
are  among  the  important  issues  she  wants  to 
say  something  about  in  her  work;  one  paint- 
ing, The  Three  Marys,  depicts  a fisherman  on  a 
cross,  surrounded  by  three  boats  named  “Mary.” 
Other  local  issues  and  events  are  addressed  in 
Don  Quixote  of  Nantucket  Sound,  The  Blessing  ofthe 
Fleet,  and  Swim  for  Life. 

But  Basile’s  work  is  never  ponderous,  however 
serious  her  subject  matter  might  be.  The  vibrant 
colors  of  almost  all  of  her  paintings  (except  one 
series— she  almost  always  paints  in  series— of  big 
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women  bathing)  include  vivid  cobalt  blues  and 
Chinese  reds;  in  fact,  one  of  her  most  successful 
paintings,  Cemetery,  showing  a heap  of  aban- 
doned and  beached  boats,  is  executed  entirely  in 
blue  and  red.  Exuberant  abandon  characterizes 
such  works  as  Fishingthe  Flell  Flole— a painting 
about  making  a living  in  the  waters  of  Georges 
Bank— which  depicts  waves  like  mountains  and 
two  fishing  vessels  riding  the  crest  ofthe  range. 
Whales  are  a favorite  subject;  in  Blowing  Bubbles, 
whales  cavort  in  waters  underneath  a night  sky 
rendered  in  darkest  blue,  the  whales  ingesting 
and  spewing  out  orange  stars  under  a yellow 
crescent  moon.  In  Seven  Whales,  one  whale  is, 
delightfully,  entirely  airborne. 

Basile  once  said  of  her  whales,  “They  may  not 
be  authentic  or  anatomically  correct,  but  they’re 
my  whales.”  She  may  use  the  expected  iconog- 
raphy of  a Provincetown  artist,  but  her  work  is 
one  of  a kind— which,  she  says,  is  a quality  she 
values  highly— and  this  style  is  also  reflected  in 
how  she  renovates  her  houses,  the  handmade 
furniture  she  collects,  and  her  works  of  art.  A 
genuine  original,  Basile  bridles  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  her  work  is  “primitive.”  But  she  doesn’t 
mind  being  called  a folk  artist— “everyone  is,”  she 
says,  since  all  artists  work  within  a tradition  of 
self-expression  and  inherited  techniques.  Julie 
Heller  observes  that  “Rose  breaks  all  the  rules,” 
and  Basile  acknowledges  what  she  has  called  the 
“informality”  of  her  art.  She  enjoys  the  fact  that 
viewers  can  easily  identify  a work  as  “a  Basile.” 
Van  Gogh  is  an  influence,  she  acknowledges, 
as  is  Raoul  Dufy,  who,  like  Basile,  moved  from 
watercolors  to  oils.  Her  brushstrokes,  vivid  col- 
ors, and  attention  to  compositional  balance— 
and  relative  lack  of  formal  training— recall  the 
Fauvists,  the  French  post-impressionist  painters 
who  included,  most  notably,  Matisse,  Derain, 
and  Vlaminck. 


Perhaps  to  emphasize  her 
distance  from  Impressionism, 
Basile  calls  herself  an  expres- 
sionist, in  the  sense  that  her 
work  is  about  expressing  ideas— 
that  is,  what  she  is  trying  to  say. 
She  does  not  so  much  paint 
“what  I see  out  there”  as  record 
her  direct  emotional  responses 
to  what  she  sees.  Ideas  gestate 
a long  time;  she  does  a lot  of 
thinking,  and  perhaps  makes  a 
sketch  or  two,  before  putting 
brush  to  canvas.  The  actual 
painting  goes  fairly  swiftly  and 
smoothly. 

What  Basile  sees  “out  there” 
is  a landscape  for  which  she 
has  great  affection.  When  she 
chose  to  live  in  Provincetown, 
she  was  searching  for  not  only 
an  artistic  community  but  also  a 
multiethnic  quality  and  an  envi- 
ronment that  nurtured  women 
artists.  The  town  has  obvious 
visual  appeal  for  her  as  well.  She 
loves  Provincetown’s  skies.  She 
has  closely  observed  its  workers  and  its  visitors, 
clearly  relishing  the  texture  ofthe  town’s  daily  life. 
In  Flea  rt  of  Provincetown,  thejumble  of  houses,  the 
bustle  ofthe  fishing  pier,  the  whales  in  the  bay, 
the  monument,  and  even  the  cars  on  Commercial 
Street  evoke  Basile’s  fondness  for  her  adopted 
home.  Provincetown’s  reputation  for  being  recep- 
tive to  women  artists  has  been  amply  borne  out, 
although  she  believes  the  arts  community  could 
go  even  further— by  exhibiting  all  women  artists, 
for  example,  during  Women’s  Week. 

Basile  has  admired  and  learned  from  many 
artists,  from  Van  Gogh  and  Dufy  to  Vernon 
Smith,  Stuart  Davis,  Betty  Lane,  and  her  for- 
mer teachers  Del  Deo  and  Vevers.  But  perhaps 
her  most  meaningful  source  of  inspiration  has 
been  the  artist  William  Johnson.  Inside  the  cover 
of  a well-thumbed  volume  of  his  works,  Basile 
has  scrawled,  “Dear  God,  help  me  to  paint  like 
William  Johnson!”  Johnson,  who  also  worked 
in  a folk  style  and  used  vibrant  hues,  studied 
in  Provincetown  with  Charles  Hawthorne,  who 
raised  funds  forjohnson  to  study  abroad.  With 
his  wife,  a Danish  textile  artist,  Johnson  spent 
some  years  before  World  War  II  in  the  Lofo- 
ten Islands,  off  the  coast  of  northern  Norway. 
Back  when  she  painted,  Basile  would  take  out 
this  book  whenever  she  got  stuck  and  look  at 
Johnson’s  paintings  from  the  Lofoten  Islands, 
which  would  send  her  back  to  her  canvas.  While 
viewing  the  volume  in  the  fall  of  201 6,  Basile 
was  inspired  anew.  “Looking  at  this,”  she  said, 
with  palpable  excitement  and  resolution,  “makes 
me  think  I’ll  start  painting  again.”  She  still  has, 
perhaps,  something  to  say. 

MARY  V.  DEARBORN  has  published  several  biogra- 
phies, including  a 2004  life  of  Peggy  Guggenheim.  Tier 
Ernest  Hemingway:  A Biography  was  published  by 
Knopf  this  spring. 
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Head  and  Hand 

THE  ART  OF  JAMES  LECHAY 

By  Megan  Hinton 

when  i imagine  a painter  at  work,  I see  the  painter’s  eyes 
observing  the  contours  and  shapes  of  the  subject  while 
the  hand  moves  simultaneously  to  make  a mark.  The  hand 
follows  the  eyes  in  lockstep,  drawing  what  is  seen.  This  ob- 
viously requires  dexterity,  specifically  hand-eye  coordina- 
tion. The  head  and  hand  are  the  most  gestural  parts  of  the 
body;  when  their  movements  are  in  balance,  a painting  may 
appear  effortless.  But  skill  is  not  enough.  The  artist  must 
improvise  and  embrace  chance  to  create  something  that 
is  drawn  from  life,  not  merely  mimicking  it.  When  a painter 
successfully  navigates  the  delicate  balance  between  artist 
and  subject,  the  result  both  reflects  and  defies  reality  and  accentuates  the  painter’s  unique  mark. 


Double  Portrait,  1 984,  oil  on  canvas,  61  by  52  inches  estate  of  james  lechay 


James  Lechay  (1 907-2001 ) was  such  a painter, 
and  his  work  is  featured  this  summer  in  the  ex- 
hibition Head  and  Hand  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum  (PAAM).  The  exhibit, 
which  I curated,  is  a select  career  survey  ofwork 
chosen  from  more  than  a hundred  pieces.  For 
many  years,  Lechay’ s art  was  shown  locally  in 
Wellfleet  at  the  late  Sally  Nerber’s 
beloved  CherryStone  Gallery.  Ad- 
ditional works,  complementing 
the  PAAM  exhibit,  are  currently  on 
view  at  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery  in 
Provincetown. 

The  title  is  a natural  one  for  the 
exhibit.  Head  and  Hand  is  the  title  of 
multiple  paintings,  drawings,  and 
lithographs  Lechay  made  over  his 
seventy-year  career.  Portraits,  espe- 
cially self-portraits,  often  portray 
a nestled  hand  below  the  face  in 
gest u ra  I exp  ress  ion.  Self-Portrait  in 
Red  (1991)  portrays  the  artist  in  a 
flattened  monochrome  landscape 
where  the  horizon  line  is  moving 
vertically,  creating  a charge  that 
is  very  different  from  the  serene 
horizontal  horizon  line  in  tradi- 
tional landscape  painting.  The 
Impressionist-like  brushwork  adds 
to  the  intense  energy  of  the  work. 

The  brushwork  varies  in  tonality 
from  deep  to  light  reds  and  has 
an  upward  horizontal  stroke  that 
delivers  a sense  of  movement  that 
creates  a charge.  Lechay  chose  to 


depict  himself  in  a high-keyed  red,  which  is  psy- 
chologically powerful  against  the  monochrome 
relationship  of  the  pink-and-white  ground.  Red 
symbolizes  life  force,  fire,  passion,  and  even 
anger.  Most  importantly,  this  piece  shows  the 
artist’s  hand  covering  his  mouth,  as  if  there  is 
nothing  that  needs  to  be  said  about  the  work.  At 


once,  the  artist  is  showing  the  hand  that  made 
the  painting  and  uplifting  a pictorial  language 
that  has  no  verbal  equivalent. 

James  Lechay  described  himself  as  an  Ab- 
stract Impressionist,  and  he  did  indeed  paint 
with  a combination  of  bravado  and  subtlety. 
Loose,  bold  contours  defining  an  image  on  a 
flat  ground  is  typical  of  his  work.  But  he 
was  also  incredibly  versatile  and  inven- 
tive. Works  in  oils,  gouache,  casein,  and 
lithography  show  his  mastery  of  various 
materials  and  techniques.  His  sculptural 
prowess  is  on  display  at  PAAM  in  Head 
(date  unknown),  a rendering  in  bronze, 
roughly  a foot  high,  of  the  artist’s  own 
head.  The  effect  is  as  if  his  painterly  mark 
jumped  off  a flat  surface  and  took  form 
in  three  dimensions. 

His  oeuvre  encompasses  the  tradi- 
tional genres  in  representational  paint- 
ing— portrait,  landscape,  and  still  life— but 
often  made  in  unusual  ways.  Portraits 
sometimes  appear  within  landscapes, 
melding  genres.  His  landscapes  include 
cityscapes,  some  abstracted  to  their 
essence  in  a series  of  pieces  simply  and 
powerfully  titled  Walls,  Buildings,  Cathedrals, 
and  Variations.  Still  lifes  are  flattened  and 
separated,  upending  the  tradition  of  ren- 
dering objects  on  a tabletop  with  depth 
and  a sense  of  space. 

James  Lechay’s  life  as  a painter  began 
in  earnest  in  1 929,  when  he  dropped  out 
of  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  headed  to  New  York  City  to  study 


Self-Portrait  in  Red,  1 991 , oil  on  canvas,  53  by  43  inches  estate  of  james  lechay 
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Chequesett  at  Seven,  1962,  oil  on  canvas,  38  by  46  inches 
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painting  with  his  older  brother,  Myron  Lechay 
(1898-1 972).  At  the  time,  Hans  Hofmann  was 
exposing  New  York  artists  to  European  Mod- 
ernism. Analytical,  synthetic,  and  mechanical 
Cubism  coupled  with  Surrealism  and  Naive/ 
Primitive  painting  were  heady  influences,  and 
in  their  midst  the  New  York  School  of  painting 
was  born.  Lechay  was  immersed  in  and  affected 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  the  surface-oriented 
painting  that  emerged  in  that  era.  But  he  was 
never  a slave  to  credos  or  trends. 

At  a time  when  artists  began  making  works 
that  featured  staining,  dripping,  and  rolling— ex- 
ploring the  process  of  painting  as  subject— Lechay 
maintained  imagery  in  his  own  work.  Even  art- 
ists he  admired  or  was  close  to  did  not  overly 
influence  him.  Milton  Avery,  whom  he  knew 
personally,  is  a good  example.  Chequessett  at 
Seven  (1962),  a sparse  yet  powerful  landscape, 
is  reminiscent  of  Avery’s  economy  of  marks  and 
shapes,  combined  with  a limited  color  palette. 
Its  flat  white  ground  holds  only  three  colors. 
A complementary  relationship  of  toned-down 


violet  and  yellow  brushwork  com  poses  the  simple 
form  of  the  landscape,  which  appears  as  if  it  was 
painted  with  confidence  in  a matter  of  minutes. 
The  hot  mark  of  orange  color  in  the  sky  conveys  a 
sun,  a place  to  pull  the  viewer  in  and  a high  con- 
trast to  the  other  two  colors.  It  shows  Lechay’ s 
ability  to  convey  a great  deal  in  a single  brush 
mark.  Lechay’ s painting  Icaria  (date  unknown) 
also  contains  just  the  right  three  colors,  three 
shapes,  and  a subtle  shift  in  painted  marks  over 
larger  color  fields  that  brings  to  mind  Avery.  But 
Lechay’ s use  of  color  is  the  opposite  of  Avery’s; 
it  is  bold  and  rich  rather  than  subtle  and  toned 
down.  The  green  field  in  the  paintingjumps  out 
at  the  viewer  to  make  a powerful  abstraction. 

Commenting  on  James  Lechay  toward  the 
end  of  his  career,  art  historian  and  critic  Ann 
Wilson  Lloyd  said,  “Throughout  the  years  [he] 
has  continued  to  define  his  own  agenda  and  stick 
with  it,  taking  only  what  he  needed  from  each 
movement  as  it  came  along.  And  that  was  very 
little,  since  he  realized  early  on  that  the  richest 
source  of  inspiration  was  inside  his  own  persona, 
which  brought  about  pure,  process-driven  paint- 
ing, unhampered  by  the  demons  of  careerism  and 
trendiness.”  Inal  990  interview  during  a show 
of  his  work  at  the  Stephen  Chandler  Hall  Gallery 
in  Wellfleet,  Lechay  himself  said,  “I’ll  take  from 
anything  at  all  if  it  can  help  me.  I’m  that  kind  of 
a thief,  but  basically  I don’t  compromise  with 
myself.”  He  looks  at  other  artists’  work,  sees  what 
is  appealing  and  even  steals  a little,  but  does  not 
copy.  In  this  way,  James  Lechay  left  us  a unique 
body  of  work  that  cannot  be  neatly  categorized. 

In  the  1 940s,  Lechay  worked  for  the  WPA, 
painting  street  scenes  and  urban  architecture 
in  New  York  City.  These  early  works  include  the 
u n dated  large  oil  Orange  and  Yellow  Over  New  York 
and  a gouache  on  paper  titled  Chinatown  (1953). 
Fast-forward  thirty  years  and  the  same  flat,  loose 
marks  that  convey  the  essence  of  a window  ap- 
pear in  paintings  he  made  in  the  1 970s,  during 
the  heyday  of  Minimalism.  Like  Agnes  Martin 
and  Donald  Judd,  who  offered  a pared-down 
interpretation  of  form,  Lechay’s  undated  Walls 


in  Gray  is  composed  of  just  eight  lines.  It’s  one 
of  his  most  flattened  paintings,  but  it  still  has 
depth  through  tonal  variation  in  the  signature 
Lechay  gray.  When  I was  first  gaining  interest 
in  the  artist’s  work,  I was  told  that  Lechay  was 
masterful  in  mixing  gray  tones  and  called  gray  a 
“vampire  color”— when  gray  lies  next  to  a more 
traditionally  colored  field  it  takes  on  the  life 
essence  of  that  color.  For  example,  in  Double 
Portrait  (1984)  Lechay  put  hints  of  the  figures’ 
blue  clothing  and  red  sky  in  the  gray  ground  that 
permeates  throughout  the  surface.  A closer  look 
at  the  ground  reveals  an  illusion  of  the  color 
elements;  subtleties  ofthe  colors  meld  into  the 
gray.  The  most  pure  gray  area  in  the  top  left  of 
the  canvas,  overlaid  with  architectural  marks,  still 
picks  up  the  presence  of  red  and  blue. 

James  Lechay  was  a professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  for  almost  thirty  years  (1945-72),  a 
position  he  filled  when  his  dear  friend  Philip  Gus- 
ton  left  the  university  and  recommended  Lechay 
as  his  replacement.  The  moody,  psychologically 
charged  monochrome  red  in  Self-Portrait  in  Red 
reveals  Guston’s  Abstract  Expressionist  influence 
on  him.  But  Lechay  likely  influenced  Guston  as 
well.  Guston  abandoned  his  acclaimed  style  in  a 
1970  New  York  show  of  representational  paint- 
ings that  outraged  his  viewers.  In  hindsight,  that 
show  set  the  tone  for  the  New  Image  painting 
that  prevailed  in  American  art  throughout  the 
’70s  and  ’80s,  reclaiming  imagery  in  a paint- 
erly, lyrical,  and  also  imaginary  way  without 
losing  the  process-oriented  features  of  Abstract 
Expressionism. 

James  Lechay  never  stopped  making  repre- 
sentational paintings,  producing  works  of  stun- 
ning painterly  reality  even  during  the  high  tide 
of  nonobjectivity  and  Conceptual  art.  Painting 
imagery  during  the  time  of  “pure”  abstraction 
was  not  avant-garde  on  his  part,  but  personal. 
His  portraits,  typically  titled  Head,  depicted  im- 
mediate family  and  himself.  In  numerous  por- 
traits of  his  wife,  Rose,  her  expression  conveys 
the  intimacy  between  then.  He  is  looking  at 
Rose,  and  she  is  also  looking  back  at  him,  the 
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Downtown 
on  the  Beach 

THE  PATH  FROM  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 
TO  HERRING  COVE 

By  Brett  Sokol 

forging  critical  consensus  in  the  present-day  New  York  art  world  is  a bit  like 
herding  cats.  Don’t  expect  opinions  to  line  up  in  an  orderly  fashion.  About 
the  only  thing  New  York’s  cultural  arbiters  agree  on  is  that  this  past  winter’s 
Inventing  Downtown:  Artist-Run  Galleries  in  New  York  City,  1952-1965  was 
one  of  the  best  shows  of  the  year,  not  only  for  the  quality  of  its  exhibited 
work  but  also  for  the  historical  lesson  it  offers  to  today’s  artists  nostalgic  for 
a less  commercialized  art  world.  With  upward  of  a third  of  the  show’s  works 
possessing  an  intimate  connection  to  Provincetown’s  own  art  colony,  it’s  a 
lesson  that  speaks  as  much  to  Provincetown  as  it  does  to  New  York. 


Inventing  Downtown  installation  view,  featuring  a painting  by  Alex  Katz 


painter  and  her  husband.  Daniel  Lechay 
and  Jo  Lechay  Lion,  the  artist’s  children, 
were  also  constant  subjects  throughout 
their  childhoods  and  beyond. 

Lechay’s  signature  series  Double  Portraits 
explores  his  relationships  with  those  clos- 
est to  him  and  their  relationships  with  one 
another.  The  largest  work  in  the  PAAM  ex- 
hibition, Double  Portrait  (1984),  shows  Jim 
and  Rose  touching  shoulders  but  individ- 
ually staring  out  beyond  their  gray  Lechay 
surroundings.  It  speaks  to  their  identities  as 
a couple  and  as  separate  individuals.  The 
painting  also  manages  to  convey  their  vital- 
ity, primarily  through  facial  expression,  as 
well  as  their  mortality  through  the  ghost- 
like color  palette.  Lechay  said  in  his  1990 
interview  that  viewers  looking  at  a portrait 
“recognize  something  in  themselves  and  they 
love  it.”  He  went  on  to  explain  that  when 
he  paints  a portrait,  he’s  seeing  and  paint- 
ing himself  as  well,  and  that’s  what  is  most 
interesting  to  him.  In  working  with  so  many 
of  Lechay’ s portraits  over  several  months, 

I found  myself  pulled  into  the  intensity  of 
the  subjects’  gaze,  which  moves  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  viewer,  creating  a connection 
with  Jim  and  Rose  and  their  experience  of 
companionship. 

In  1959,  the  couple  commissioned  ar- 
chitect Hayden  Walling  to  design  and  build 
their  home  and  Lechay’s  detached  north- 
facing studio  in  Wellfleet.  Walling  was  one 
ofthe  architectural  forerunners  ofthe  Cape 
Cod  Modern  style  that  extended  Walter  Gro- 
pius’s Bauhaus  simplicity  and  economy  of 
design  to  the  outer  reaches  ofthe  Cape 
Cod  peninsula.  It  was  the  ideal  setting  for 
Lechay,  a painter  who  believed  in  a less-is- 
more  approach.  Lechay’s  family  still  owns 
the  house  and  studio.  His  palette,  brushes, 
image  clippings,  and  worktable  are  intact.  It 
is  as  if  he  stepped  out  to  take  a walk  or  have 
lunch  only  moments  ago. 

James  Lechay’s  legacy  is  alive  this  summer 
at  PAAM  in  his  landscapes,  which  convey  the 
Outer  Cape’s  beautiful  natural  environment 
with  simplicity  and  immediacy,  the  urban 
street  scenes  that  transport  us  out  of  this 
rural  place,  the  still  lifes  that  reflect  the  quirky 
normality  of  everyday  life,  the  portraits  that 
encourage  us  to  feel  empathy  with  others, 
and  the  head  and  hand  pictures— signature 
works  that  remind  us  ofthe  artist’s  hand  at 
work  and  the  complex  person  guiding  that 
hand.  The  greatjames  Lechay  is  still  bring- 
ing new  life  and  curiosity  about  painting  to 
Provincetown.  I even  notice  some  gray  flat- 
tened grounds  sinking  into  my  own  work. 
Such  is  his  influence,  giving  all  of  us  a greater 
awareness  of  how  a hand  makes  its  mark 
and  reflects  what  we  see  and  understand  in 
the  world  around  us. 

MEGAN  HINTON  is  a painter  and  educator  who 
lives  in  Wellfleet  She  shows  her  work  locally  at 
AMP  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 


Held  at  New  York  University’s  Grey  Art  Gal- 
lery, Inventing  Downtown  focused  on  a milieu  that 
existed  before  the  transformative  rise  of  Pop, 
still  very  much  in  the  shadow— both  aestheti- 
cally and  financially— of  Abstract  Expressionism, 
and  reveling  in  its  marginal  status  as  a point  of 
scrappy  pride.  The  exhibition  catalogue’s  cover 
image  says  it  all:  Red  Grooms  in  1 960,  fresh  off 
a summer  ofwashing  dishes  and  art-making  in 
Provincetown,  delivering  a massive  painting  to 
a downtown  space.  But  who  had  money  for  a 
moving  truck? 

Grooms  improvised,  perching  his  painting  in 
a baby  carriage  and  dashing  across  traffic-filled 


streets  with  his  precariously  balanced  cargo- 
all  with  a pleased  grin  on  his  face.  Ridiculous? 
Sure.  But  beyond  personal  satisfaction  there 
was  little  reason  for  artists  to  show  their  work 
at  any  ofthe  fourteen  galleries  whose  exhibi- 
tions are  featured  in  Inventing  Downtown.  The  art 
market,  such  as  it  was  in  1 960,  could’ve  cared 
less  about  Grooms  or  the  other  artists  he  was 
showing  alongside,  such  as  then-unknowns 
Alex  Katz, Jim  Dine,  Claes  Oldenburg,  and  Tom 
Wesselmann.  The  moneyed  action  was  uptown, 
resulting  in  a downtown  art  scene  that  was  as 
much  a state  of  mind  as  a geographic  location. 
Accordingly,  downtown’s  animating  spirit  owed 
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John  Cohen,  1 960,  Red  Grooms  transporting  artwork  to  Reuben  Gallery, 
New  York,  gelatin  silver  print,  1 0 by  6.75  inches 


less  to  Clement  Greenberg  or  Harold 
Rosenberg  than  to  Spanky,  Alfalfa,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Little  Rascals:  “Let’s  put 
on  a show!” 

It’s  precisely  this  attitude  that 
seemed  to  excite  so  many  of  to- 
day’s art  critics.  With  all  the  ongoing 
teeth-gnashing  over  the  corrosive  ef- 
fects of  art  world  fame  and  fortune, 

Inventing  Downtown  pointed  back  to  a 
more  innocent  moment  that  neverthe- 
less was  bursting  with  talent.  Writing 
in  the  New  Yorker,  Louis  Menand  called 
the  show  “revelatory,”  while  the  New 
York  Times’s  Holland  Cotter  not  only 
praised  the  exhibit  as  “funky,  diverse, 
down  to  earth,  with  things  to  teach 
us  now,”  he  also  cited  it  as  a prim- 
er for  younger  generations  unsure 
of  how  to  fuse  the  personal  and  the 
political.  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Peter 
Plagens  picked  up  on  that  same  air 
of  appealing  messiness,  deeming  the 
show  a needed  rejoinder  to  today’s  in- 
stitutionalized rebellions.  “Compared 
to  the  elegant  fusion  cuisine  laid  out  in 
antiseptic  surroundings,  so  common 
in  our  own  art  world,”  Plagens  noted, 
“‘Inventing  Downtown’  is  a pungent, 
over-seasoned  beef  stew  served  up  by 
Uncle  Ned  in  a greasy  T-shirt.  It’s  got 
some  gristle  on  it,  sure,  but  a lot  of 
nutrition,  too.  Have  a hefty  helping.” 

provincetown’s  enduring  art  colony  should  cer- 
tainly take  some  pride  in  this  round  of  critical 
hosannas  (visions  of  Uncle  Ned  aside).  Not 
only  were  many  criminally  underpublicized  art- 
ists long  associated  with  Provincetown  singled 
out  in  reviews  as  having  some  of  the  strongest 
work  in  Inventing  Downtown  and  well  worth  a 
reexamination— Mimi  Gross,  Lester  Johnson, 
Marcia  Marcus, Jay  Milder, Jan  Muller,  and  Bob 
Thompson,  just  for  starters— but  Provincetown 
itself  was  also  afforded  its  historical  role  as  a 
key  creative  center  for  so  many  artists,  both  the 
famous  and  the  unjustly  overlooked. 
Provincetown  in  the  1950s  and 
early  1 960s  wasn’t  simply  a com- 
fortable place  to  quietly  workshop 
new  ideas  before  launching  them 
in  New  York.  Provincetown  was 
very  much  an  extension  ofthe  New 
York  art  world,  the  summer  roosting 
spot  for  its  entire  hothouse  environ- 
ment—from  vacationing  collectors 
to  the  gal lerists  hoping  to  sell  work 
to  them,  from  established  artists 
to  those  with  their  faces  still  liter- 
ally pressed  up  against  the  gallery 
windows,  excitedly  looking  inside, 
dreamingofa  way  to  quit  their  day 
jobs  and  make  art  full-time. 

“It  was  the  place  to  go,  a des- 
tination of  real  consequence— the 
only  one  on  the  East  Coast,  actu- 
ally, outside  the  city,”  recalled  Ivan 


Karp  to  Provincetown  Arts  in  a 1990  interview 
with  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd.  As  the  director  of  New 
York’s  heavyweight  Leo  Castelli  Gallery  at  the 
dawn  ofthe  sixties,  Karp  was  at  the  center  of 
the  contemporary  art  scene— and  come  the 
summers,  he  followed  that  scene  up  to  Prov- 
incetown, where  he  worked  as  the  director  ofthe 
East  End’s  HCE  Gallery,  selling  work  byCastelli’s 
then-cutting-edge  roster,  from  Jasper  Johns  to 
Roy  Lichtenstein.  The  summer  of  1 963  even  saw 
him  hang  out  his  own  shingle  as  the  owner  of 
Provincetown’s  OK  Harris  Gallery  (a  name  he 


would  resurrect  in  1969,  when  he  left 
Castelli  entirely  and  opened  a space  in 
Soho),  adding  early  works  by  Olden- 
burg and  Andy  Warhol  to  the  sales  mix. 
His  reasoning  was  simple:  everyone  he 
wanted  to  reach  was  heading  for  the 
Cape.  “There  was  the  Maine  school, 
but  they  were  all  painting  rocks  and 
lobster  traps.  The  Hamptons  were 
reallyjust  beginning  then,”  Karp  added. 
For  the  art  set,  a visit  to  Provincetown 
was  mandatory.  “They  all  showed  their 
faces  there.  You  had  to  look  in  and  see 
your  friends.” 

Inventing  Downtown  explicitly  sal- 
uted the  Provincetown  connection 
with  Downtown  on  the  Beach:  Exploring 
1950s-’60s  Provincetown,  a packed  pa- 
nel discussion  at  the  Renee  & Chaim 
Gross  Foundation,  a Greenwich  Vil- 
lage brownstone  originally  owned  by 
its  namesake  couple— who  had  been 
longtime  Provincetowners— and  now 
a museum  housing  both  Chaim’s  own 
sculptures  as  well  as  the  couple’s  per- 
sonal art  collection. 

There  were  as  many  veteran  Prov- 
incetown artists  in  the  audience  as  on 
the  panel  itself,  with  the  filmmaker 
Yvonne  Andersen,  the  sculptor  Mary 
Frank,  the  painter  Mimi  Gross,  and 
the  painter  Jay  Milder  all  recalling  a 
setting  where  daily  life  alongside  the 
Outer  Cape’s  sea  and  sand— as  well  as 
the  socializing  around  it— was  as  much  an  influ- 
ence on  their  artwork  as  any  theories  imported 
from  New  York.  The  sculptor  Jackie  Ferrara  was 
spotted  in  the  room  and  asked  to  relate  her 
experience  as  a student  of  Hans  Hofmann, 
particularly  as  an  attendee  at  his  famed  Friday 
afternoon  critiques  when  students’  work  was 
lined  up  against  the  studio’s  outside  wall  facing 
Commercial  Street’s  summertime  throng.  In 
response,  she  could  only  roll  her  eyes.  “I  went  to 
Hofmann’s  school  to  meet  guys!”  she  quipped. 
“The  critiques  were  a good  place  to  meet  guys!” 

YET  THIS  CELEBRATION  ofthe  Once- 

heady  New  York-Provincetown 
art  axis  begs  the  question:  Why 
did  it  end?  By  the  late  ’60s,  the 
Manhattan  crew  of  collectors, 
curators,  and  dealers  had  largely 
vanished  from  Commercial  Street, 
taking  with  them  not  only  the 
pool  of  money  needed  for  artists 
to  actually  pay  their  bills,  but  also 
the  networking  opportunities  no 
less  essential  to  landing  grants, 
residencies,  museum  shows,  and 
public  art  commissions.  As  New 
York  cycled  through  its  various  the- 
oretical “isms,”  its  market  booms, 
busts,  and  even  bigger  booms, 
Provincetown  spun  off  on  its  own 
orbit.  It’s  remained  there  for  five 
decades. 


Mimi  Gross,  Street  Scene,  1 958,  oil  stick  on  paper,  1 1 by  1 3.875  inches 
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Bob  Thompson,  Announcement  for  opening  at  Deloncey  Street  Museum,  New  York,  1959,  ink  on  paper,  22  by 
34  inches  estate  of  bob  Thompson  © estate  of  bob  Thompson,  courtesy  michael  rosenfeld  gallery  llc,  new  york,  new  york 


“I  think  artists  here,  like  my  parents,  had  a 
very  old-school  concept  of  what  it  meant  to  be 
artists,”  the  painter  Tabitha  Vevers  explained 
to  me  last  year,  pointing  to  her  own  formative 
years  in  the  Provincetown  of  the  ’70s,  watching 
the  examples  set  by  her  father,  the  painter  Tony 
Vevers,  and  her  mother,  the  sculptor  Elspeth 
Halvorsen.  “You  lived  in  a garret  waiting  to  be 
discovered.  If  you  have  to  make  it  happen,  it’s 
not  real.  If  I had  ever  asked  them  about  business 
aspects,  they  would  have  thought  I was  being  too 
careerist  to  ever  think  about  art  in  any  kind  of 
financial  way.”  By  the  time  Vevers  had  graduated 
from  college  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  art  world 
herself  in  the  ’80s,  Provincetown  may  as  well 
have  been  on  Mars:  “There  was  a disconnect  on 
the  Cape.  I don’t  think  people  here  realized  that 
artists  in  New  York  who  'made  it’  were  putting 
some  time  in  really  pushing  their  work.” 

None  of  the  panelists  at  Downtown  on  the  Beach 
had  an  easy  explanation  for  this  late  ’60s  schism. 
For  the  panel’s  moderator,  art  historian  Judith 
Stein,  whose  recent  biography  of  the  gallerist 
Richard  Bellamy  highlighted  the  early  Ptown- 
NYC  link:  “The  cost  ofdoing  business  changed.” 
Always  a place  to  play  as  much  as  a place  to 
create  art,  Provincetown ’s  casual  nature  simply 
couldn’t  keep  up  once  serious  money  became  a 
real  factor  in  the  art  market.  Yvonne  Andersen, 
who  ran  Provincetown ’s  legendary  Sun  Gallery 
with  her  husband,  the  poet  Dominic  Falcone, 
agreed.  She  worked  at  an  art  supply  store  while 
Falcone  washed  dishes  at  the  Moors  Restau- 
rant alongside  Red  Grooms  so  they  could  pay 
the  summer  rent  for  the  Sun.  Trying  to  make 
a living  as  dealers— actually  selling  the  artwork 
they  exhibited  at  the  Sun— was  more  of  an  after- 
thought. Andersen  remembered  the  summer  of 
1959:  “I  was  really  worried.  We  sold  out  an 
entire  show,  every  painting.”  Pausing  a beat,  she 
concluded  wryly,  “I  thought  we  must’ve  done 
something  wrong.” 

Mary  Frank  pointed  the  finger  at  an  expanding 
art  world:  “Everything  became  so  commercial.” 


But  she  also  blamed  decentralization  as  much  as 
economics.  “Woodstock  became  a destination,” 
she  recalled,  as  artist  friends  of  hers  who  had 
once  kicked  around  Provincetown  opted  to  head 
for  the  upstate  New  York  art  community  later 
immortalized  by  a rock  festival.  Others  chose  to 
move  to  rural  Vermont,  she  said. 

Ivan  Karp  had  a much  simpler  answer  for  this 
evolution  away  from  Provincetown,  and  while  he 
was  full  of  tact  in  1 990,  he  was  far  more  blunt 
when  speaking  closer  to  the  actual  shift.  By  the 
late  1960s,  Provincetown  had  “become  a bit  of 
a quagmire,  a bohemian  trash  heap,”  he  groused 
in  an  exhaustive  1969  interview  with  the  Smith- 
sonian’s Archives  of  American  Art.  As  much  as 
Karp  still  loved  its  “charming  little  side  streets,”  its 
dunes  and  its  beaches,  “the  center  of  town  is  an 
unseemly  place  now  and  the  atmosphere  reeks  of 
ugly  pretensions  and  unpleasant  connotations  for 
me,”  he  explained.  “People  come  in  from  other 
communities  to  this  bohemian  center.  They  come 
to  see  the  spectacles.  And  there  are  people  who 
come  to  provide  them  with  spectacles.” 

Of  course,  one  man’s  “bohemian  trash  heap” 
is  another’s  paradise.  Karp  may  have  decamped 
to  the  Hamptons  (along  with  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  New  York  art  world),  but  there  are  many 
artists  on  the  Outer  Cape  who  see  that  same 
era  as  the  beginning  of  Provincetown ’s  “golden 
age”— not  least  because  of  the  very  “spectacles” 
that  had  Karp  wrinkling  his  nose. 

Still,  the  disappearance  of  the  New  York  art 
crowd  had  a price.  As  long  as  Provincetown ’s 
cost  of  living  remained  manageable,  most  of  its 
artists  were  happy  to  remain  unmoored  from 
Manhattan’s  (and  now  Brooklyn’s)  concerns, 
living  out  the  values  on  display  throughout  Invent- 
ing Downtown.  Now  however,  with  Provincetown 
housing  expenses  skyrocketing  and  art  sales 
remaining  slim,  the  bill  from  the  earlier  era  is 
coming  due.  Ironically,  at  the  very  moment  when 
so  many  in  New  York  are  saluting  Inventing  Down- 
town as  a glitz-free  blueprint  for  a future  art  world 
free  of  market  concerns,  the  art  colony  that  never 


stopped  embodying  those  ideals  would  love  a 
taste  of  corrupting  mammon.  Call  it  a case  of 
being  careful  what  you  wish  for:  if  you  completely 
eliminate  free-spending  collectors  from  the  art 
world  economy,  be  sure  to  replace  them  with 
another  way  for  artists  to  cover  their  rent.  U 

BRETT  SOKOL  is  an  arts  journalist  who  divides  his  time 
between  North  Truro  and  Miami  Beach,  where  he  is  the 
arts  editor  at  Ocean  Drive  magazine  as  well  as  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  also 
the  cofounder  and  editor  of  Letter  1 6 Press,  a nonprofit 
publishinghouse  focused  on  vintage  photography  whose 
releases  include  the  bookThere  Was  Always  a Place 
to  Crash:  Al  Kaplan’s  Provincetown  1961-1 966. 
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Karen  Finley 

THE  ART  OF  ACTIVISM  AND  CEREMONY 


By  Christopher  Busa 


karen  finley  returned  to  town  last  fall  after  a decade-long  absence,  thrilling  her  audience  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum  (PAAM)  with  bone-vibrating  passion  in  readings  from  her  reissued  classic  Shock  Treatment, 
published  by  City  Lights  Publishers  in  a twenty-fifth-anniversary  expanded  edition  of  her  performance  monologues, 
essays,  and  poems.  Certainly,  her  Provincetown  audience  was  greatly  moved  by  her  performance,  as  she  spoke  her  own 
words  with  such  passion  that  she  seemed  to  be  experiencing  them  for  the  first  time.  Can  we  call  her  something  of  an 
actress?  When  she  was  on  the  cover  of  Provincetown  Arts  in  1996,  we  quoted  Finley’s  insightful  distinction  between 
acting  and  performance:  “What  I do  is  ceremony.  It  would  be  acting  if  someone  else  could  do  my  performances.” 


Perhaps  this  isolates  the  crucial  difference 
between  acting  and  performance  art.  An  actor 
plays  a role  that  could  be  performed  by  other 
actors.  Finley  is  also  not  impersonating,  in  the 
way  Tina  Fey  might  channel  Sarah  Palin;  rather, 
she  is  revealing  her  deeper  self,  in  the  service  of 
creating  a persona  that  is  unique  in  the  moment 
of  expression.  While  performing,  she  slips  into 
a trance,  buoyed  by  the  eddying  currents  of  her 
surging  emotions,  voicing  the  pleas  of  victims 
worldwide.  She  is  rather  Whitman-like  in  con- 
taining multitudes  within  herself.  A performance 
artist  is  ceremonial  in  the  tribal  manner  of  a 
spiritual  shaman,  invoking  sacred  powers  in  an 
intimate  setting  for  general  social  good.  This  is 
also  a type  of  performance  she  listened  to  in  the 
sixties,  particularly  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  where  the  speeches 
shocked  her  into  thinking  about  how  politicians 
were  actually  performance  artists,  expressing 
their  personal  mission  to  the  masses.  This  was 
a way  to  transform  politics  into  an  art  form. 

Finley  visited  Provincetown  for  a string  of 
summers  in  the  nineties.  In  our  interview  in  1 996, 
we  discussed  the  NEA  controversy  that  made 
her  a national  figure;  now  all  that  is  in  the  past. 
When  she  returned  to  town  from  New  York  last 
fall,  she  had  just  performed  her  current  work, 
Unicom  Gratitude  Mystery,  at  the  Laurie  Beech  man 
Theatre  on  West  Forty-second  Street. 

Her  first  impression  upon  renewed  acquain- 
tance with  Provincetown:  “The  light  behind  the 
landscape,  the  water— it’s  the  same.  I saw  a 
beautiful  moon  last  night.  The  brine  air.  That’s 
the  same.  But  I’m  a different  person.  I’m  older. 
I’m  looking  with  memory  and  feeling  the  same 
feeling.” 

Finley  told  me  that  she  got  a relaxed  feeling 
when  she  saw  same-sex  couples  walking,  hand 
in  hand,  down  Commercial  Street.  She  remarked 
that  we  in  Provincetown  lived  in  a zone  free  of 
censorship,  which  is  palpable  in  the  ease  of  peo- 
ple comfortable  with  each  other. 


A big  change  in  Finley’s  career  came  when 
she  started  to  teach  regularly  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  2000,  becoming  a professor  of  art 
and  public  policy  at  the  Tisch  School  of  the 
Arts.  “I  think  I am  suited  for  this,”  she  said. 
“In  whatever  class  I teach,  basically,  it’s  about 
that  intersection  between  art  and  society— how 
art  can  influence  cultural  changes.  It  may  not 
be  a class  on  performance,  but  on  gender  or 
cultural  activism.  I also  teach  research— how 
to  prepare  a point  of  view  in  order  to  create 
a social  movement  or  participate  in  a social 
movement  with  your  artwork.” 

Perhaps  Finley’s  fiercest  driving  force  is  her 
raw  passion  to  inspire  her  audience  to  actual 
action.  A lot  of  aesthetic  theory  insists  that  art 
is  non-kinetic:  it  doesn’t  force  a person  to  do 
anything.  But  activist  art,  a relatively  new  thing, 
aims  at  stirring  social  action,  demands  a shared 


community  experience  that  can  develop  into 
spectacle  as  art. 

“Here,”  Finley  told  me,  when  we  spoke  about 
activist  art  after  her  reading,  “I  would  have  to 
disagree  with  you  about  whether  this  is  a new 
art  form.  My  latest  piece  happens  in  a cabaret 
setting,  looking  at  the  election  process  and  how 
that  political  stage  offers  a safe  place  for  aggres- 
sion in  manners.  A yoga  mat  could  serve  as  a safe 
place  for  aggression,  as  well  as  other  spaces  that 
are  supposed  to  be  sacred  or  spiritual.” 

I mentioned  that  I’ve  thought  a lot  about 
how  society  creates  privileged  spaces— the  psy- 
chiatrist’s couch,  the  lover’s  bed,  the  boxing 
ring— spaces  that  society  sanctions.  I asked  her  to 
elaborate  on  how  she  perceives  the  importance 
of  space  in  terms  of  activism  and  art. 

“I’m  saying  that  a cabaret,  a space  where  you 
can  have  disobedience,  can  be  a political  space 
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as  well.  Art  happened  on  the  walls  of  the 
caves  of  Lascaux,  in  the  cadences  of  the 
great  Negro  spirituals.  These  are  forms  of 
political  activism.  These  models  of  protest, 
the  basic  impulse  to  voice  oneself,  have 
existed  since  the  beginning  oftime.  To  con- 
front, escape  confinement,  redirect  society. 

I also  wanted  to  speak  about  the  differ- 
ence between  acting  and  performance. 

You  mentioned  the  psychiatrist’s  office, 
the  lover’s  bed— we  are  performing  while 
on  our  job,  wearing  costumes.  I come  from 
a visual  arts  background,  and  I spent  some 
time  looking  at  paintings  at  PAAM  while  I 
was  here.  All  of  those  paintings  were  cre- 
ated by  individual  artists,  and  they  are  not 
copying  someone  else’s  painting.  That  can 
happen  within  Conceptual  art,  but  these 
are  moments  that  matter,  like  a poet  writ- 
ing a poem,  a painter  painting  a painting, 
a performer  performing.  When  I perform, 

I am  not  trying  to  be  someone  else— it’s 
not  even  about  me  being  me.  It’s  about 
a moment  in  events  happening  in  time.” 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  when  Finley  is 
actually  performing,  she  appears  to  have 
entered  an  altered  state  of  consciousness- 
something  I would  call  a “creative  trance.” 

Her  voice  changes.  Her  stage  voice  has  a 
cultivated  Southern  accent,  immediately  unlike 
the  Midwestern  accent  she  has  retained  since  her 
upbringing  in  Illinois.  Her  projection  is  bone-rat- 
tling. Her  voice  explodes  in  staccato  rants,  and 
rolling,  long,  rumbling  thunder,  like  Whitman’s 
own  phrase-after- phrase  listing  of  injustices  in 
his  free  verse  diary,  Specimen  Days.  Finley’s  voice 
change  seems  to  signal  a psychic  shift,  in  which 
she  is  granted  unfettered,  direct  access  to  a pri- 
vate channel.  It  seems  she  needs  the  occasion  of 
performance  to  inspire  the  performer. 

At  the  PAAM  event,  during  questions  from 
the  audience,  Finley  was  asked,  “How  do  you 
channel  your  rage?” 

Finley  responded,  “You  turn  your  pain  into 
compassion.” 

In  Unicom  Gratitude  Mystery,  Finley  plays  Don- 
ald Trump  in  drag,  satirizing  his  Hollywood 
beehive  hairstyle  and  wearing  a blue  suit  the 
color  of  Monica  Lewinsky’s  dress.  An  absurdly 
long  red  tie  hangs  from  his  neck  like  a noose, 
draped  all  the  way  to  his  knees,  the  material 
selected  to  be  both  limp  yet  surprisingly  springy, 
and  calling  subtle  attention  to  the  vanity  of  our 
country’s  leader.  Her  monologue  comments 
on  Trump’s  appearance,  but  also  goes  deeper 
into  the  psychological  and  political  dynamics 
ofthe  persona: 

I am  afraid  you  will  find  out  about  my  vulner- 
ability—my  hair  helmet  is  my  vulnerability— my 
pussy,  my  page  boy,  my  spit  curl,  my  teased 
hornet’s  nest,  my  hive  as  the  queen  bee,  as 
Twiggy,  as  Eva  Gabor  in  a mink  coat,  as  Deb- 
bie Harry  on  the  town  eating  at  the  diner  on 
23rd.  I am  with  her.  I am  Madonna  riding  the 
elevator  at  Danceteria  and  later  in  Desperately 
SeekingSusan.  I want  to  be  Madonna. 


excerpt  from  “The  Black  Sheep” 

We  are  sheep  with  no  shepherd— 

We  are  sheep  with  no  straight  and  narrow 
We  are  sheep  with  no  meadow 
We  are  sheep  who  take  the  dangerous 
pathway  thru  the  mountain  range 
to  get  to  the  other  side  of  our  soul. 

We  are  the  black  sheep  ofthe  family 
called  Black  Sheep  folk. 

We  always  speak  our  mind. 

appreciate  differences  in  culture 

believe  in  sexual  preferences 

believe  in  no  racism  no  sexism  no  religionism 

and  we’ll  fight  for  what  we  believe 

but  usually  we’re  pagans, 

There’s  always  one  in  every  family 
Even  when  we’re  surrounded  by  bodies 
we’re  always  alone— 

from  Shock  Treatment 


Don’t  you  find  me  beautiful?  . . . 

Let  me  be  the  woman  in  the  pantsuit— 

Let  me  woman  up 

Let  me  be  hysterical 

I am  with  her 

Who’s  wearing  the  blue  dress  now? 

Who’s  wearing  the  blue  dress  now? 

Finley  discussed  this  performance:  “I  want 
to  go  back  to  the  issue  of  rage  and  pain,  which 
I think  are  very  different.  Pain  is  something  that 
you  hold  on  to.  Rage  is  something  expressed, 
an  action.  I try  to  funnel  that  into  my  creative 
process.  My  cabaret  piece  Unicorn  Gratitude  Mys- 
tery takes  place  in  a space  much  like  the  cab- 
arets in  Provincetown,  safe  spaces,  where  you 
can  be  laughing  or  impersonating.  That’s  what 
I’m  doing.  I’m  doing  drag.  I’m  taking  on  a male 
persona.  What  I’m  showing  in  this  work  is  a Hype 
360  ofthe  feminine  component  ofthe  presen- 
tation. Trump  is  preoccupied  with  his  hair,  and 
cruel  toward  people  like  Rosie  O’Donnell  and 
other  women.  He  is  fascinated  with  the  blondes 
he  has  around  him— and  then  he  has  this  preoc- 
cupation with  his  own  hair.  It  becomes  a female 
beehive,  like  the  hair  of  Grace  Kelly,  Carrie  Under- 
wood, Britney  Spears.  He’s  presenting  the  female 
on  PMS.  Hillary  has  a space  where  she  is  not 
being  accused  of  being  a woman  out  of  control. 
It’s  a dark  performance.  Donald  is  taking  on  the 
role  after  Bill,  thinking  about  returning  to  their 
shared  bedroom.  Then  there’s  the  blue  dress  of 
Monica  Lewinsky.  We  are  seeing  these  psycho- 
sexual  politics  between  Trump,  Bill,  and  Hillary.” 

I asked  Karen  ifshe  knew  how  Donald  combs 
his  hair,  since  I could  never  unravel  which  parts 
go  which  way. 


“Exactly,”  she  said.  “Those  are  the 
questions  you  would  ask  a woman.  I 
am  very  interested  in  people’s  stories 
that  are  related  to  their  psychic  drives, 
in  terms  of  speaking  power  and  healing 
power,  especially  the  losses  in  their  lives. 
Obama  lost  his  father.  Clinton  lost  his 
father.  Reagan’s  father  was  an  alcoholic. 
There’s  Bush  and  Bush.  I was  thinking 
about  the  politeness  of  polite  society  and 
the  aggressiveness  and  hostility  within 
those  spaces,  in  passive-aggressive  man- 
ners, in  the  way  we  present  ourselves. 

“I  would  like  to  talk  about  abstrac- 
tion, because  I think  abstraction  is  very 
political.  I feel  my  work  is  both  experi- 
mental and  abstract.  Abstraction  is  polit- 
ical precisely  because  it  refuses  to  have 
a linear  narrative.  Abstraction  allows  the 
audience  to  project  onto  the  work,  and 
I think  abstraction  comes  out  ofwar,  an 
expression  ofwar,  the  bursting,  and  the 
destruction.  There  is  a reason  so  many 
men  bond  together  in  the  experience  of 
battle,  why  there  is  a camaraderie.” 

Therefore,  Finley  told  me,  “My  goal  is 
to  feminize  the  planet.”  !U 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  founder  and  edito- 
rial director  of  Provincetown  Arts  Press. 
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Joanne  Mattera 

AND  THE  ANCIENT  ART  OF  ENCAUSTIC 

By  Jan  Lhormer 


a pair  of  dark  foreboding  garage  doors  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  provide  a stark  contrast  to  the  luminous  world  of  color 
housed  within:  wood  panels  glow  with  layers  of  paint  and  pattern,  blocks  of  sumptuous  encaustics  line  the  shelves, 
and  a plethora  of  pigment-stained  brushes  meticulously  arranged  by  hue  fill  worktables.  Joanne  Mattera’s  studio  was 
once  an  auto  mechanic’s  workshop,  but  it  has  been  transformed  into  her  laboratory  for  exploring  what  appear  to  be 
endless  juxtapositions  of  intense  color  vibrations  infused  with  various  geometric  shapes  and  textures.  January  was 
the  ideal  time  to  visit  because  each  New  Year’s  Day  she  makes  a ritual  of  cleaning  and  organizing  the  space.  It  was 
easy  to  appreciate  the  elaborate  materials  and  processes  giving  way  to  three  walls  of  rhythmic  imagery. 


Mattera's  studio 

Mattera  trained  as  a painter  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Art  and  Design  (MassArt) 
and  has  been  a successful  artist  for  forty  years. 
Encaustic,  an  ancient  painting  technique  using 
beeswax,  resin,  and  pigment,  is  her  signature 
medium.  Encaustic  was  first  used  in  ancient 
Greece  by  shipbuilders  to  decorate  warships 
and  then  in  Greco-Roman  Egypt  for  portraits 
in  mummy  casings;  since  the  1 950s  it  has  seen 
a growing  resurgence  in  contemporary  art. 
Mattera  employs  the  medium  the  same  way 
one  might  apply  glazes  of  oil  paint,  building 
up  multiple  coatings,  or  scraping  away  layers, 
intuitively  adjusting  compositions.  Additionally, 
she  sometimes  works  in  gouache  or  graphite 
on  paper,  and  oil  or  acrylic  on  canvas.  Mat- 
tera’s imagery  is  usually  built  upon  a grid,  and 
she  refers  to  herself  as  a “formalist”  who  sees 
“color  and  geometry”  wherever  she  goes.  When 
viewed  from  the  side,  the  work’s  sculptural  qual- 
ity is  enhanced  by  a thick  under-layer  of  waxy 


color,  which  Mattera  explains  “creates  a border, 
charges  the  color  field,  and  defines  the  edges” 
of  the  jewel-like  images. 

Two  ongoing  series  of  paintings,  Silk  Road  and 
Chromatic  Geometry , were  displayed  in  the  studio 
during  my  visit,  and  we  discussed  the  many  fac- 
tors that  have  shaped  her  artistic  voice.  She  cites 
Persian  miniature  artwork  as  a major  influence 
because  of  its  “transparent  and  translucent  use 
of  exquisite  color  over  patterns  against  patterns.” 
Paintings  from  Renaissance  Siena  are  equally 
important  to  her  for  their  chromatic  intelligence. 
While  studying  at  MassArt,  Mattera  took  a trans- 
formative class  called  Painting  Materials,  which 
introduced  her  to  encaustic.  The  course  focused 
on  a myriad  of  art-making  methods,  from  fresco 
to  encaustic  to  egg  tempura,  and  cemented  her 
deep  affinity  for  the  cadences  and  rhythms  of 
process.  Mattera’s  relationships  with  a beloved 
grandfather  and  aunt,  each  working  in  the  textile 
industry,  meant  that  sewing,  crocheting,  and, 


later,  weaving  were  natural  pastimes  for  her 
growing  up,  and  this  skilled  craftsmanship  trans- 
lated well  into  her  painting.  In  art  school,  she 
was  cited  as  a colorist,  so,  naturally,  Matisse’s 
focus  on  expressive  and  exotic  color  resonated 
with  her.  She  found  another  kindred  spirit  in  Eva 
Hesse  and  her  reductive  grid-based  work. 

The  Silk  Road  series,  which  originated  in  2005, 
showcases  a zen-like  display  of  breathtaking  pig- 
ments. Multiple  paintings  are  presented  as  a hor- 
izontal sequence  or  arranged  within  a grid,  each 
individual  piece  holding  its  own  as  a complete 
work  of  art.  In  Silk  Road  354  (201 7),  a textured 
sea  ofturquoise  melts  into  cherry  bands  of  light 
along  the  top  of  the  image.  Silk  Road  355  (2017) 
mirrors  the  composition  with  a field  of  gold 
against  strips  of  pale  blues,  while  subsequent 
paintings  in  the  series  shine  in  othervivid  tones. 
Inspired  by  the  shimmering  quality  of  iridescent 
silk,  luscious  hues  are  embellished  with  strokes 
created  by  brushes  dipped  in  the  hot  encaustic. 
The  artist’s  brush  races  against  cooling  wax  to 
complete  its  mark  before  the  wax  dries.  Resulting 
raised  lines  suggest  writing  that  fils  the  pages 
of  a book,  or  strands  of  woven  fabric,  or  even 
ripples  of  waves.  But  Mattera  maintains  that 
geometric  form  and  process  define  the  meaning 
of  her  evocative  work.  She  also  acknowledges  the 
influence  of  the  sea  on  her  work:  when  she  was 
growing  up  in  Revere,  Massachusetts,  the  ocean 
was  always  in  sight  and  became  “etched  in  her 
visual  experience.”  Some  paintings  in  the  series 
suggest  a landscape  with  their  horizontal  divi- 
sions and  charged  atmospheric  color;  however, 
Mattera  is  thinking  more  Albers  than  Turner. 

The  Chromatic  Geometry  series,  which  Mattera 
began  in  2013,  is  characterized  by  analogous 
hues,  a less  saturated  palette,  and  smooth 
surfaces.  One  particularly  striking  painting, 
Chromatic  Geometry  37  (2015),  oozes  shades  of 
metallic  gray  and  silver  and  cool  blue  and  green. 
In  this  series,  Mattera  skews  the  grid  to  create 
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Silk  Road  354,  201 7,  encaustic  on  panel,  1 8 by  1 8 inches 


Silk  Rood  355,  2017,  encaustic  on  panel,  18  by  18  inches 


diagonal  lines  that  intersect  and  form  diamond 
patterns  dancing  between  foreground  and  back- 
ground. There  is  an  unintended  nod  to  linear 
perspective  caused  by  shifts  in  scale  and  diagonal 
movement.  Occasionally,  a perky  pigmented  tri- 
angle will  pop  up  to  surprise  the  viewer.  Mattera 
laments  the  laborious  process  of  taping  edges 
and  choreographing  layers  of  hue,  but  her  efforts 
yield  intricate  details  such  as  raised  triangular 
shapes  and  exquisitely  nuanced  color. 

With  so  much  expertise  honing  her  artistry, 
including  her  past  experience  working  in  the 
publishing  field,  Mattera  set  out  to  create  a 
book  and  wrote  the  influential  text  entitled  The 
Art  of  Encaustic  Painting:  Contemporary  Expressions  in 
the  Ancient  Medium  of  Pigmented  Wax , which  was 
published  in  2001.  Mattera’s  book  explores 


the  history,  preparation,  and  techniques  of 
encaustic,  and  includes  images  of  work  from 
a wide  variety  of  professional  artists  using  the 
medium  for  abstraction,  realism,  and  even 
sculpture.  After  the  iconic  Jasper  Johns  brought 
the  ancient  medium  into  his  work  in  the  1 950s, 
many  reputable  artists  followed  suit,  and  the 
1990s  saw  an  exponential  increase  in  the  use 
of  encaustic.  Due  to  widespread  interest  in 
the  topic  and  the  success  of  the  book,  Mat- 
tera found  herself  becoming  “a  Dear  Abby”  for 
encaustic.  She  saw  a need  for  an  event  that 
would  allow  artists  to  ask  questions  and  get 
answers  from  the  best  practitioners  working  in 
the  medium  and  established  the  International 
Encaustic  Conference,  which  attracts  artists 
from  all  over  the  world. 


Beginning  in  2007,  the  first  four  conferences 
took  place  on  the  North  Shore.  In  search  of  a 
better  venue,  Mattera  conferred  with  Cherie 
Mittenthal,  director  of  the  Truro  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  and  in  201 1 she  chose 
the  Provincetown  Inn  as  a venue  to  host  the 
event.  Mittenthal,  who  is  also  an  artist  working 
in  encaustic,  had  been  a speaker  at  one  of  the 
earlier  conferences.  While  she  and  her  staff  at 
Castle  Hill  handled  registrations  and  logistics, 
Mattera  remained  at  the  helm,  conceptualiz- 
ing and  producing  the  event.  Each  year,  she 
coordinated  the  schedule,  inviting  over  forty 
presenters  to  allow  ample  choices  of  both  talks 
and  demonstrations.  On  successive  years,  half 
of  the  presenters  would  be  new,  so  that  the  con- 
ference offered  both  continuity  and  an  infusion 


Chromatic  Geometry  37,  201 5,  encaustic  on  panel,  1 2 by  1 2 inches 


Chromatic  Geometry  23,  201 5,  encaustic  on  panel,  1 2 by  1 2 inches 
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CHERIE  MITTENTHAL,  executive  director  of 
the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  and 
an  artist  in  her  own  right,  has  enthusiastically 
assumed  the  role  of  director  of  the  2017  Inter- 
national Encaustic  Conference.  When  we  spoke 
in  February,  she  had  planned  an  extensive  lineup 
of  speakers  and  events  for  the  conference,  which 
took  place  in  June.  Having  worked  so  closely  with 
Joanne  Mattera  over  the  last  five  years,  Mittenthal 
was  well  versed  in  the  procedures  that  had  proved 
successful,  but  she  also  planned  to  add  her  own 
personal  flavor. 

Past  conferences  have  brought  over  two  hun- 
dred participants  from  the  United  States  and 
countries  all  over  the  world,  including  Israel, 
Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ireland,  Mexico,  and 
Canada,  and  this  year’s  conference  promised 
to  be  equally  well  attended.  Still  taking  place  at 
the  Provincetown  Inn,  the  conference  continues 
to  promote  the  type  of  programming  Mitten- 
thal and  Mattera  set  in  place,  including  talks 
and  demonstrations  by  widely  respected  artists, 
curators,  gallerists,  and  critics.  Topics  include 
specific  techniques,  such  as  how  to  pour  the 
perfect  smooth  wax,  sculptural  uses,  stenciling, 
and  howto  incorporate  metallics.  Use  of  the 
medium  is  held  to  high  standards  through  talks 
that  address  safety  and  ventilation  and  stress  a 
historic  perspective  as  context  for  making  art. 
Programming  also  delves  into  professional  is- 
sues related  to  developing  one’s  personal  voice 
and  content,  as  well  as  ethical  issues  regarding 
the  appropriation  of  methods  or  styles  learned 
through  classes. 

Many  visitors  take  advantage  of  the  work- 
shops offered  at  Castle  Hill  three  days  before 
the  event  begins  and  five  days  after.  Since  the 
conference  provides  a substantial  financial  boost 
to  an  economy  dependent  on  summer  crowds, 
the  entire  town  welcomes  the  artists  by  extending 
discounts  at  local  restaurants  and  shops,  and 


of  fresh  ideas.  In  addition  to  specifics  of  the 
medium,  topics  ranged  from  creative  inspira- 
tion to  the  business  side  of  art,  and  speakers 
included  dealers,  critics,  curators,  and  working 
professionals  from  within  the  encaustic  com- 
munity. The  overwhelming  turnout  meant  that 
Mittenthal  also  coordinated  pre-  and  post-con- 
ference workshops  at  Castle  Hill. 

With  the  burgeoning  interest  in  encaustic, 
Mattera  notes,  it  is  easy  for  a new  practitioner 
or  beginner  painter  to  be  seduced  by  the  beauty 
of  the  material  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  conference 
upholds  her  standards  and  educates  participants 
about  safety  issues  and  the  historic  context  of 
the  medium.  For  Mattera,  success  in  encaus- 
tic requires  an  awareness  of  art  history  and  a 
commitment  to  developing  personal  content. 
Her  own  success  in  this  genre  is  demonstrated 
in  numerous  exhibitions  of  her  work,  including 


hosting  exhibits  oftheir  work  along  Commercial 
Street  at  Adam  Peck  Gallery,  Kobalt  Gallery,  and 
Julie  Heller  Gallery. 

There  are  numerous  curated  exhibits  of  par- 
ticipants’ work  in  conjunction  with  the  confer- 
ence. This  year,  two  galleries  at  Castle  Hill  were 
filled  with  encaustic  art  in  concert  with  the 
opening  night  party  hosted  by  Castle  Hill.  Prov- 
incetown’s  traditional  Friday-night  gallery  stroll 
showcased  encaustic  art  throughout  Commer- 
cial Street’s  East  and  West  Ends.  Finally,  on  Sun- 
dayevening, buses  transported  conference-goers 
to  a closing  reception  at  the  unrivaled  exhibition 
space  at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art. 

One  ofthe  most  innovative  means  ofallowing 
artists  to  display  their  talent  is  the  hotel  fair,  and 
this  year  the  fair  was  open  to  the  public  for  the 


Chromatopia  at  Tacit  Contemporary  Art  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  The  Summer  Show  at  dm  con- 
temporary in  New  York  City;  Block  Tie  (optional) 
at  the  Adam  Peck  Gallery  in  Provincetown;  and 
Depth  Perception,  which  the  artist  cocurated  with 
Cherie  Mittenthal  at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of 
Art  in  Dennis,  Massachusetts. 

Along  with  attaining  prominence  as  an  exhib- 
iting painter  and  a well-received  writer,  Mattera 
garnered  attention  in  the  art  world  in  2006  when 
she  started  an  online  blog  whose  mission  was  to 
highlight  “interesting  work  exhibited  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere,  including  Provincetown  and 
the  annual  art  fairs  in  New  York  City  and  Miami.” 
With  a steady  decline  in  the  number  of  shows 
receiving  reviews  in  print,  the  timing  ofthe  blog 
was  perfect.  As  testimony  to  its  substance  and 
relevance,  the  blog  has  received  a wide  and  varied 
readership  from  all  over  the  world. 


first  time.  On  Sunday  morning,  people  staying 
at  the  Provincetown  Inn  opened  up  their  hotel 
rooms  as  gallery  spaces,  putting  in  extra  effort  to 
make  their  spaces  unique.  Mittenthal  recalled  an 
artist  in  recent  years  who  created  an  installation 
on  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  tabletops,  and  then 
cast  himself  as  a performance  artist  watching 
viewers  from  his  bed. 

As  the  conference  has  become  so  embed- 
ded in  the  Truro  and  Provincetown  communi- 
ties, Mittenthal  elected  to  open  up  the  much- 
anticipated  postcard  sale  to  the  public.  The  post- 
card sale  is  a fund-raiser  at  the  Provincetown 
Inn  showcasing  encaustic  work  by  attendees. 
Cards  sell  for  thirty  dollars  and  all  proceeds  go  to 
scholarships  for  prospective  artists  attending  the 
foil  owing  year.  In  the  same  spirit  of  community, 
the  vendor  room  welcomed  outside  visitors  to 
enter  and  browse  through  many  typical  or  eclec- 
tic accoutrements  related  to  encaustic,  such  as 
various  paint  brands,  support  boards,  ventilation 
systems,  and  hot  box  tools. 

Another  change  Mittenthal  implemented  was 
to  move  the  keynote  speech,  this  year  given  by 
nationally  recognized  artist  Sharon  Louden,  to 
Saturday  morning  from  Saturday  night.  Loudon 
is  a graduate  ofYale  University’s  MFA  program, 
and  is  an  artist,  educator,  and  editor  ofthe  Living 
and  Sustaining  a Creative  Life  series  of  books.  Fol- 
lowing the  keynote  speech  were  more  discussions 
and  demonstrations  on  topics  such  as  the  use 
of  encaustic  on  Japanese  papers,  printmaking 
techniques  with  encaustic,  and  contemporary 
portraiture  in  wax. 

After  giving  me  the  elaborate  conference  sum- 
mary, Cherie  made  a point  of  speaking  highly  of 
all  thatjoanne  Mattera  has  accomplished  by 
establishing  the  International  Encaustic  Confer- 
ence. “Joanne  has  done  a lot  for  so  many  artists 
and  truly  has  a gift  for  bringing  people  together,” 
she  reflected.  “She  has  affected  so  many  people, 
giving  them  a national  stage,  literally  changing 
lives  by  opening  up  opportunities  through  cre- 
ating communities.”  ILI 


After  ten  years  of  juggling  the  daunting  jobs 
of  running  the  encaustic  event,  managing  a full- 
time studio  career,  and  keeping  up  with  blog 
posts,  Mattera  decided  to  sell  the  conference. 
After  completing  a tenth  conference  in  June 
201 6,  she  sold  the  rights  to  Castle  Hill  and  is 
thrilled  that  it  will  continue  with  Mittenthal  as 
director.  Mattera  will  return  as  a conferee  and 
says  she  will  be  the  one  wearing  the  shirt  that 
reads  “ask  Cherie.”  Hi 

JAN  LHORMER  is  a painter ; art  professor ; and  arts 
writer  living  in  Falmouth,  Massachusetts.  Her  large 
canvases  combine  abstraction  with  landscape  imag- 
ery and  have  been  exhibited  in  galleries  and  museums 
throughout  the  region.  She  will  be  exhibiting  this  Sep- 
tember at  the  Painting  Center  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information,  go  to  www.janlhormer.com. 
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Del  Filardi 

SWAN  SONG  OF  THE 
GREAT  BLUE  HERON 

By  Christopher  Busa 


del  filardi,  a veteran  metal  sculp- 
tor who  winters  by  the  Everglades 
of  Florida  and  summers  along  the 
marshes  of  Wellfleet,  had  her  work 
featured  in  a career-culminating 
exhibition  last  August  at  the  Kobalt  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  where  her  favorite  subject,  the  great  blue  heron,  was  given 
a swan-song  farewell.  The  artist,  now  eighty-eight,  her  frame  compact  with  energy,  appears  physically  flinty— enduring 
as  the  steel  feathers  on  her  welded  birds.  The  colorful  bandanas  she  wraps  around  her  forehead,  a distinctive  trade- 
mark fashion  statement,  give  her  eyes  a penetrating  prominence.  She  has  the  look  of  a warrior.  Long  ago,  she  received 
master’s  degrees  in  dance  and  education,  which  oriented  her  lifelong  attention  toward  movement  through  space  and 
kindled  a strong  ambition  to  find  permanent  ways  to  animate  the  majestic  movements  of  large  birds,  most  especially 
her  beloved  heron.  She  works  in  heavy-gauge  weathering  steel,  whose  “resistance,”  she  said,  is  “its  very  attraction.” 


Heron  #8  (105): Heron  Looking  Things  Over,  201 6,  scraps,  weathering  steel,  and  old  mule  rig  cut  to  resemble  wharf 
pilings,  1 2w  by  23.5h  by  1 5d  inches 


She  creates  her  sculptures  with  monstrous, 
dangerous  tools;  she  has  mastered  the  use  of  a 
welding  torch,  which  is  designed  to  mold  metal 
into  sinuous  and  smooth  reverse  curves,  the 
S-shapes  so  natural  to  the  great  blue  heron,  with 
its  elongated  neck  and  double-jointed  long  legs. 

I have  watched  some  slow-motion  videos  ofthe 
elaborate,  dance-like  landing  ofthese  large  crea- 
tures, who  use  their  dart-sharp  beaks  to  deftly 
spear  fish  bigger  than  their  own  bodies. 

Filardi’s  attention  to  detail  is  striking— 
every  feather  is  aligned  in  anatomical  order; 
she  shaves  steel  to  various  degrees  ofthinness 
as  she  elaborates  details  of  bird  anatomy— the 
thrusting  primary  feathers,  the  supplemental 
secondaries,  the  finer  tertiaries,  the  insulating 
down  feathers,  and  the  Velcro-like  barbs  that 
hook  the  network  together.  When  the  feath- 
ers become  separated,  a brush  ofthe  bird’s 
beak  easily  restores  the  alignment  needed  for 
the  wing  to  act  as  a single  unit.  Filardi  puts 
together  the  whole  by  assembling  a multitude 
of  tiny  details.  It  is  the  experience  of  making 
that  produces  identification  with  the  crea- 
ture she  forms,  rather  than  a representation 
of  something  other.  She  added,  “I  have  given 
those  feathers  the  illusion  of  reality.  They  are 
not  precise.  Only  God  can  do  that.” 

In  our  interview,  she  brought  me  up  to  date 
with  her  current  work:  “In  the  past,  I sculpted 
birds  feather  by  feather.  The  layout  ofthe  wing, 
its  structure,  and  how  the  various  feathers 
functioned  in  unison,  everything  about  the 


© 

Del  Filardi  in  her  studio 
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bird  that’s  formed  to  fly  in  empty 
air  or  float  on  water.  Not  only  her- 
ons, but  any  bird  I took  on.  For  my 
little  swan-song  show  at  Kobalt  Gal- 
lery, I totally  simplified  the  form  and 
took  poetic  liberties  to  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  the  great  blue  heron.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  the  heron 
is  its  reverse  curves,  which  so  lend 
themselves  to  transformation.  With 
long-legged  birds,  what  appears  to 
be  the  knee  is  really  the  heel.  What 
appears  to  be  a claw  would  be  the 
hand  in  a human.  That  in  itself  cre- 
ates a reverse  curve.” 

For  Filardi,  the  reverse  curve 
offers  multiple  articulations  of 
direction.  The  great  blue  heron  can 
stretch  its  neck  a full  six  feet,  equal 
to  its  wingspan,  a sublime  expansion 
of  exuberant  existence,  and  a potent 
symbol  of  Filardi’s  identification  with 
the  heron  she  has  observed  and 
absorbed  into  her  being.  To  capture 
a moment  of  life  in  cold  hard  steel 
requires  warmth  and  feeling.  Her 
desire  is  to  transcend  what  moves 
her  in  nature  and  bring  it  forth  in 
a workofart.  In  away,  Filardi  has  TurkeyMagic,  2010,  life  size,  weathering  steel 

become  the  heron  embodied  in  the 
sculpture,  fierce  and  friendly  at  once, 
seamlessly  supple  in  its  many  moving  parts.  A 
work  of  art  appears  when  the  medium  becomes 
as  complicated  as  a living  creature,  and  that  is 
why  Filardi’s  art  speaks  to  us. 

Blue  herons  were  abundant  when  the  Native 
Americans  occupied  Cape  Cod.  When  they  saw 
the  birds  flying,  they  knew  good  luck  was  loom- 
ing—where  the  heron  flew,  the  fish  swam  and 
all  in  the  community  would  have  something  to 
eat.  That  reverence  for  the  other  occupants  of 
our  land  is  a lasting  lesson  gifted  to  us  by  the 
indigenous  Indian  cultures.  Filardi  has  forged 
a connection  with  our  ancient  sources. 

Kobalt’s  director,  Francine  D’Olimpio,  vis- 
ited the  artist  in  Florida  and  surveyed  recent 
sculptures  in  which  Filardi,  in  her  steel  medium, 
presented  herons  in  their  own  environment- 
including  driftwood,  scraps  from  a boat,  or 
an  oyster  shell— where  they  looked  strangely 
beautiful,  familiar  and  alien  at  once.  Filardi 
also  obtained  links  of  heavy  chain,  rusted  and 
reshaped,  from  the  harbormaster  at  Pamet  Har- 
bor, Tonyjackett.  She  added  these  elements  to 
her  sculptures  of  birds,  transforming  them  into 
an  offering  of  solace  and  comfort. 

Weathering  steel  (formerly  known  as  Corten 
steel)  is  valued  by  sculptors  making  outdoor 
works  because  it  eliminates  the  need  for  paint- 
ing. Exposed  to  weather,  the  surface  develops 
an  attractive  crust  of  reddish  rust  that  serves 
as  a protective  coating,  like  bark  on  a tree. 

A dry-wet  seasoning  is  essential.  It  can’t  stay 
constantly  wet.  The  sun  has  to  dry  it.  These 
features  made  me  wonder  about  the  surfaces 
of  Filardi’s  big  birds,  and  how  her  indoor 
birds  have  a colder  color;  she  achieves  this  by 


heating  the  metal  to  bring  out  a blue-black 
sheen,  which  is  then  coated  with  a non-tar- 
nishing  lacquer. 

When  Filardi  and  her  longtime  partner,  Har- 
riet Rubin,  ran  the  Blue  Heron  Gallery— “a  twen- 
ty-four-seven business”— they  became  close  to 
the  sculptor  Xavier  Gonzales  and  his  wife,  painter 
Ethel  Edwards,  who  lived  across  the  street.  Filardi 
particularly  values  Gonzales’s  penetrating  assess- 
ment of  her  work:  “Her  technical  knowledge 
transcends  the  realm  of  realism  and  enters  into 
a field  of  an  art  of  arrested  beauty.” 

She  described  a revelatory  moment  long 
ago,  when  she  and  Rubin  were  beginning  their 
adventure.  Walking  up  a hill  to  the  closing  at 
the  Cape  Cod  Five  Bank,  they  reached  the 
peak  and  a great  blue  heron  came  “whoosh- 
ing above  us— whoa!— havingjust  come  off  the 
marsh.  We  said  together,  That’s  the  name  of 
our  gallery!”’ 

Those  on  the  lookout  for  Filardi’s  avian  acro- 
bats can  see  one  of  her  herons  atop  the  steeple 
ofWellfleet  Preservation  Hall.  Another  bird,  a 
life-size  large  turkey,  wings  outstretched  as  if  it 
is  about  to  fly,  is  wholly  at  home  in  the  meadow 
at  Castle  Hill’s  Edgewood  Farm.  She  told  me, 
“It  was  a commission  I did  for  someone  who 
kept  it  indoors.  It  was  donated  to  Edgewood 
and  it  will  be  installed  outside.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
the  process  of  weathering  now.  That  picture  is  a 
good  example  of  the  steel  unweathered,  showing 
detail  better.”  Time  will  alter  detail  into  a bird 
of  another  feather. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUS  A is  founder  and  editorial  direc- 
tor of  Provincetown  Arts  Press. 
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Fred  Garbers 

THE  TRANSFORMATIVE  LIGHT  OF  CAPE  COD  AND  VENICE 


By  Mary  Ellen  Abell 


Cape  Cod:  Return  to  Abstraction 

in  the  summer  of  1989,  while  sitting  on  a rock  on  Mayo  Beach  in  Wellfleet,  Fred  Garbers  had  an  epiphany:  he  would 
return  to  his  roots  in  abstraction  and  move  away  from  the  on-site  representational  landscapes  he  had  been  doing 
during  summers  on  the  Outer  Cape  since  1974.  Like  many  artists  of  his  generation,  Garbers  had  an  intense  bond 
with  abstract  art.  He  had  studied  at  Cooper  Union  beginning  in  1954— the  year  after  he  was  released  from  the  US 
Air  Force  in  Alaska— with  Morris  Kantor,  Robert  Gwathmey,  and  Nicolas  Carone.  A native  New  Yorker,  Garbers  had 
a long  relationship  with  the  Cape. 


The  Lost  Lesson,  c.  1 989,  acrylic  on  canvas,  18  by  20  inches 


In  1955,  Frank  Roth,  one  ofGarbers’s  close 
friends  and  classmates  at  Cooper  Union,  urged 
him  to  drive  up  to  Provincetown,  “where  all  the 
action  is.”  Garbers  recalled  that  he  easily  per- 
suaded two  local  buddies  who  were  also  ex-GIs 
to  come  with  him.  Once  on  the  Cape,  he  met 
Peter  Watts  (who  became  a lifelong  friend) 
among  otheryoung  art  students  and  “had  a great 
time  ...  so  much  so  [that]  I just  drove  up  in  ’56 
alone  and  waited  around  for  a connection.”  He 
found  living  spaces  around  town  and  “had  a brief 
affair  with  Hans  Hofmann’s  model  and  would 
hang  around  and  catch  his  critiques  of  student 
work.”  For  the  young  artist,  Hofmann’s  value  as 
a teacher  was  important  and  “influenced  my  own 
work  far  more  than  his  painting  did.”  Fred  was 
smitten  with  the  art  life  and  beauty  of  the  Cape 
and  henceforth  returned  every  year. 

In  a collection  of  unpublished  notes  and  let- 
ters, Fred  discussed  the  influence  ofthe  Cape  on 
his  work  and  recalled  his  move  away  from  rep- 
resentation, as  seen  in  The  Lost  Lesson  (c.  1 989), 
one  of  his  first  abstract  paintings  inspired  by  the 
Cape  Cod  landscape. 

After  coming  up  to  the  Cape  for  many  years, 
and  having  painted  my  way  out  of  abstraction 
(why  I know  not),  I was  forever  begging  my 
friend  Peter  Watts  to  take  me  to  spots  where  I 
could  do  some  outdoor  painting.  Peter  soon 
tired  of  this  assignment:  “You  know  where  all 
the  places  are  now,”  which,  of  course  I didn’t, 

I’ve  always  had  a terrible  sense  of  direction. 

So  I tried  even  though  I didn’t  know.  New 
plan,  do  Monet  Haystacks— same  subject, 
different  light.  It  worked  for  a while,  and  then 
I dropped  the  subject  and  just  painted  the 
light.  This  resulted  in  a huge  number  of  sky 
works,  mostly  sunsets  in  pastel,  the  sky  being 
95%  ofthe  composition.  This  couldn’t  go  on, 
doing  mini-Rothkos,  and  I began  to  think  of 
what  to  do  next.  Thinking  and  thinking,  then, 
in  August  of  1989,  sitting  on  a rock  at  Mayo 


Beach  it  came:  “That’s  it,  no  more  realism! 

I’m  going  back  to  abstraction!”  I often  wish 

I could  put  a bronze  plaque  on  that  rock. 

Garbers  participated  in  group  exhibitions 
while  still  at  Cooper  Union,  with  his  first  solo 
show  at  the  Artists’  Gallery  in  New  York  in  1959. 
Following  this  introduction,  he  became  part  of 
the  stable  of  artists  at  the  Krasner  Gallery  in  New 
York  and  was  invited  to  participate  in  important 
group  exhibitions  in  the  1 960s,  most  notably  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
ofthe  Fine  Arts,  the  Butler  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  and  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery.  The 


1 960s  were  also  important  to  the  artist  in  a per- 
sonal way;  during  this  period,  he  married  and 
began  a family. 

Though  Fred  Garbers  worked  as  an  abstract 
artist  for  most  of  his  career,  he  was  classically 
trained  and  extremely  adept  in  representational 
art.  He  worked  for  Sesame  Workshop,  the  non- 
profit organization  behind  Sesame  Street,  for  thirty- 
five  years  as  an  independent  producer,  creating 
a wide  and  visually  varied  series  of  short  ani- 
mated films  and  enjoying  much  creative  free- 
dom. During  his  last  fifteen  years,  though  not 
an  official  member  ofthe  staff,  he  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  yearly  curriculum  meetings. 
This  afforded  him  a broader  opportunity  to 
develop  subject  matter  and  content  to  add  to 
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Fred  and  Bernice  on  the  vaporetto  in  Venice,  201 0 


his  contributions  of  writing, 
directing,  animating,  and  do- 
ing the  voices.  Garbers  always 
kept  a sketch  book  with  hi  in- 
to keep  his  drawing  facility 
keen— and  regularly  recorded 
people,  events,  and  objects  in 
his  life.  He  had  a wonderful 
ability  to  capture  mood  and 
gesture  with  just  a few  deft 
strokes  of  his  pencil.  These 
sketchbooks  have  become 
prized  possessions  among  his 
grandchildren,  who  are  each 
presented  with  one  on  their 
eighteenth  birthdays. 

Following  a divorce,  the 
artist  married  Bernice  Belth  in 
1 974,  and  his  children  began 
to  regularly  join  their  father 
and  his  new  wife  on  the  Cape  during  vacations. 
Garbers  was  asked  to  join  the  cooperative  Rising 
Tide  Gallery  in  Provincetown  in  1 990,  where  he 
had  regular  one-person  shows  in  rotation  (until 
the  gallery  closed  in  1997)  and  began  showing 
his  abstract  landscapes,  such  as  The  Last  Lesson, 
which  were  very  well  received.  The  Director  ofthe 
Adirondack  Community  College  Art  Museum 
saw  his  work  there  and  offered  him  a mini-ret- 
rospective in  1 995;  he  was  also  invited  to  show 
his  work  at  the  well-established  Miller  Gallery  in 
Cincinnati.  Garbers  reminisced  about  the  early 
days  in  his  career:  “What  I miss  most  about  the 


days  ofthe  RisingTide  and  Long  Point  galleries 
is  the  sense  of  a community  of  artists.  The  con- 
versation at  the  Sunday-night  openings  and  over 
dinners  at  our  house  and  the  houses  of  my  fellow 
artists  were  always  stimulating:  a kind  of  post- 
Cooper  Union/Cedar  Bar  atmosphere.”  Among 
the  artists  the  Garbers  would  have  over  for  dinner 
were  Sideo  Fromboluti  and  Nora  Speyer,  Gloria 
Nardin  and  Peter  Watts,  Paul  and  Blair  Resika, 
Carmen  Cicero,  Ellen  Sinclair,  Noa  Hall  andjohn 
Williams,  Sidney  Hurwitz  and  Pennyjencks,  and 
Selina Trieff  and  Bob  Henry. 


The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Announces  its  ongoing  Grant  Program,  which  provides  financial 
assistance  to  individual  professional  visual  artists/The  Foundation 
welcomes,  throughout  the  year,  applications  from  painters*  sculptors 
and  artists  who  work  on  paper,  including  print  makers.  Photography 
applications  are  accepted  by  nomination  only. 

There  are  no  deadlines. 

The  Foundation  will  not  accept  applications  from  commercial  artists, 
video  artists,  performance  artists,  filmmakers,  crafts  makers,  digital 
artists,  or  any  artist  whose  work  primarily  falls  into  these  categories. 

The  Foundation  does  not  make  grants  to  students  or  fund  academic  study. 

Artists  interested  in  applying  for  the  grant  must  do  so  via  our 
online  application  form,  Our  application,  guidelines  and 
frequently  asked  questions  can  be  found  by  visiting  our  website  at 

www.pkf.org. 

The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

863  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10075 
E-mail:  grants@pkf.org 


Venice:  Abstracting  Renaissance  Masters 

beginning  in  1978,  Fred  and  Bernice  began 
spending  time  in  Venice.  During  a memorable 
visit  to  the  Rialto  Food  Markets  in  1 992,  they 
envisioned  the  sumptuous  dinners  they  could 
enjoy  if  they  had  a kitchen  and  decided  to  rent 
an  apartment.  From  1 995  on,  the  Garbers  spent 
every  year  from  mid-May  to  mid-June  in  a six- 
teenth-century palazzetto  on  a canal  in  the  Dor- 
soduro  area  of  Venice.  The  artist  has  mentioned 
the  impact  ofthe  light  that  he  saw  in  Venice,  so 
similar  to  that  on  the  Cape:  “The  light  on  the 
Cape  and  in  Venice  is  what  binds  the  two  togeth- 
er in  my  head.  When  I first  arrived  at  the  Cape  I 
was  stunned  by  the  light.  I think  it  is  the  product 
ofthe  two  light  sources,  sky  and  water.  Obviously 
the  same  is  true  in  Venice.”  This  observation  is 
not  the  first  time  an  artist  has  noted  the  similarity 
ofwhat  has  been  termed  “Mediterranean  light” 
on  the  Cape  and  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Robert  Motherwell  often  spoke  ofthe  connec- 
tion, once  saying  to  Debbie  Forman  in  a 1 979 
Cape  Cod  Times  article:  “Provincetown  is  on  the 
same  meridian  [sic]  as  Barcelona,  the  south  of 
France,  Rome  and  northern  Greece.” 

The  Garbers’  Venetian  residence  was  within 
walking  distance  ofthe  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti 
di  Venezia,  where  many  masterworks  ofthe  Ve- 
netian Renaissance  are  housed.  Bernice  and  Fred 
also  routinely  visited  the  museums  and  churches 
in  Venice  to  observe  and  enjoy  the  rich  artistic 
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Altarpiece  Variations,  c.  2000,  collage,  5.5  by  5 inches 


tradition  of  the  La  Serenissima.  He  recalled  the 
impact  of  these  visits  to  Venice: 

The  Bellinis,  especially  Giovanni  of  course, 
are  among  my  first  Venice  visits  [when  he 
arrived  each  year].  The  Bellinis  are  multi- 
paneled  paintings  and  have  a direct  influence 
on  my  work  as  do  the  paintings  of  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Carpaccio,  Alvise  Vivarini,  and 
Bartolomeo  Vivarini.  Whereas  the  paintings 
of  the  big  three,  Veronese,  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto, whose  artistry  I appreciate  and  whose 
work  I consider  incredibly  beautiful,  have  no 
direct  influence  on  my  painting.  This  is  true 
of  many  of  the  artists  I like  most,  for  instance 
the  German  Expressionists. 

As  a creator,  Garbers  always  loved  the  me- 
dium of  collage:  he  used  it  during  his  years  at 
Cooper  Union,  his  time  on  the  Cape,  his  work 
f or  Sesame  Street,  and  his  visits  to  Venice.  Around 
2000,  he  began  to  cut  out  colorful  fragments  that 
appealed  to  him  from  glossy  magazines,  such  as 
Vogue.  He  organized  pieces  with  similar  hues  or 
themes  together  in  envelopes  so  they  were  read- 
ily available  during  his  creative  process.  When 
one  closely  studies  the  collaged  fragments,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  their  original  context— they 
are  transformed  into  abstract  color,  form,  and 
space,  as  seen  in  Altarpiece  Variations  (c.  2000). 
The  pieces  are  so  successfully  integrated  that  one 
can’t  often  discern  edges— they  meld  together 
into  imaginative  mental  spaces.  Garbers  was 
struck  by  the  ecclesiastical  architectural  setting 
that  he  observed  in  many  ofthe  Italian  altarpiec- 
es,  but  he  wanted  more  structure  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  anchoring  abstract  forms.  He  saw  the 
religious  figures  with  their  animated  drapery  as 
suggesting  abstract  possibilities  that  could  evoke 
gestures,  movement,  and  emotion.  Figures  are 
removed  in  his  collages,  but  there  is  an  emotional 
resonance  that  remains.  They  are  mysterious, 
engaging  spaces  that  still  contain  the  residue  of 
something  portentous,  tragic,  or  supernatural- 
evocative  of  scenes  of  flagellations,  crucifixions, 
annunciations,  and  martyrdoms  that  inhabited 


the  original  paintings.  When  one  views  Garber’s 
collages  on  a computer  screen,  they  appear  mon- 
umental though  they  are  only  a few  inches  in 
dimension.  Carmen  Cicero,  a longtime  friend  of 
the  artist,  has  noted:  “It  is  remarkable  to  see  an 
artist  render  an  early  Italian  painting  abstractly 
and  produce  the  same  quality  of  light  and  space— 
and  even  more  extraordinary  to  do  this  with  such 
meticulous,  loving  care  in  essentially  two  colors: 
black  and  red.”  Elegantly  composed,  these  col- 
lages are  as  beautiful  as  Persian  miniatures. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  Garbers  trans- 
formed these  colorful  collages  into  large-scale 
paintings,  such  as  Secular  Altarpiece  (c.  1 997-98). 
Examples  of  both  were  exhibited  at  Shore  Gal- 
lery in  Provincetown  in  201 1 and  201 2.  Around 
2008,  he  began  to  create  black-and-white  col- 
lages while  in  Venice,  primarily  because  the  box 
with  all  of  his  collage  materials  became  too  cum- 
bersome to  carry  on  airplanes,  and  a smaller  box 
with  collage  fragments  composed  of  only  black 
and  white  was  more  transportable.  As  was  his 
practice  with  the  color  collages,  his  black-and- 
white  pieces  were  transposed  into  paintings, 
some  of  which  were  shown  at  Gallery  Ehva  in 
Provincetown  in  2014  and  2015. 

Garbers  described  this  transition  in  his  work: 

I think  of  my  work  as  a kind  of  abstract 
surrealism.  The  forms  are  intentionally  non- 
representational  but  sometimes  seem  to  take 
on  life  and  movement.  At  times  they  appear 
to  be  involved  in  a pictorial  narrative  that  I’m 
at  a loss  to  explain.  During  extended  visits  to 
Venice,  I’ve  become  interested  in  the  physical 
shapes  of  altarpieces  and  ceiling  paintings 


and  I’ve  begun  using  them  as  formats  for  my 
drawings  and  paintings. 


on  February  4,  while  I was  writing  this  article, 
Fred  Garbers  passed  away  in  New  York  City 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  leaves  behind  an 
artistic  legacy  that  inspires.  He  will  also  be 
remembered  as  an  educator,  having  taught 
painting  and  drawing  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  and  in  Truro,  Massachusetts,  and 
for  his  work  on  Sesame  Street.  He  is  represented 
in  the  collections  ofthe  Hirshhorn  Collection, 
the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  New  York 
State  University,  the  Provincetown  Art  Asso- 
ciation and  Museum,  the  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  and  Hamline  University,  as  well 
as  in  numerous  private  collections.  His  was  a 
remarkable  artistic  career  that  was  influenced 
by  the  light  and  artistic  cultures  of  two  places 
he  loved  the  most:  Cape  Cod  and  Venice. 

MARY  ELLEN  ABELL  earned  her  PhD  in  Art  History 
at  the  Graduate  Center  ofthe  City  University  of  New 
York.  She  was  Director  ofthe  Long  Point  Gallery  in 
Provincetown  (1987—94)  and  Chair  ofthe  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Arts,  Graphic  Design  and  Digital  Arts 
at  Dowling  College  (2004- 14).  Curatorial  projects  at 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  have 
included  the  2007 show  Edwin  Dickinson  in  Prov- 
incetown 1 91 2-1 937,  which  won  an  award  from 
the  International  Art  Critics  Association,  and  the  201 2 
exhibition  Long  Point:  An  Artists’  Place.  That  same 
year,  she  was  recognized  by  PAAM  for  her  “ Extra  ordi- 
nary Support  of  Provincetown  Art  and  Artists.  ” 
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A Conversation  with  Sam  Tager 

By  Sara  London 


in  the  mid-1990s,  Sam  Tager  and  his  wife,  Jenny,  walked  into  the  Rising  Tide  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  where  I was  work- 
ing. Thus  began  a friendship  that  has  evolved  over  years  of  Tager  family  dinners  and  conversations  about  the  visual 
arts,  literature,  politics,  movies,  and  so  much  else.  Most  of  these  evenings  of  anecdotal  richness  have  taken  place  in  the 
former  home  of  playwright  Susan  Glaspell  in  the  East  End  of  town,  where  Sam  grew  up  summering  with  his  family.  An 
accomplished  sculptor,  he  has  also,  over  twenty-five  years,  transformed  Harvard’s  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  part  of  the  Harvard  Museums  of  Science  and  Culture,  where  he  is  Assistant  Director  and  Senior  Designer. 


Charles  Hawthorne  demonstrating  his  painting  technique  on  Provincetown  Harbor 

COURTESY  OF  PAAM  ARCHIVE,  HAWTHORNE  FAMILY  COLLECTION 


Last  year  the  Pilgrim  Monument  and  Prov- 
incetown Museum  selected  Tager  to  curate  an 
ambitious  commemorative  show,  The  Great  Prov- 
incetown Summer:  1916 , which  opened  to  enthu- 
siastic response  and  has  been  extended  through 
the  summer  of  201 7.  Amidst  the  national  po- 
litical upheaval  that  arrived  with  the  beginning 
of  201  7,  I asked  Sam  to  indulge  me  in  some 
conversational  escapism— about  creative  con- 
vergence and  revolutionary  change  a hundred 
years  ago  in  our  favorite  refuge  at  Land’s  End. 


Sara  London.  Paris  had  its  Left  Bank;  New  York, 
its  Greenwich  Village.  Massachusetts  had  its  little 
outlier  fishing  village/art  colony— a place  of  his- 
toric “firsts.”  The  artists  and  writers  featured  in 
this  retrospective  seem  to  have  been  communally 
emboldened,  pushing  into  a new,  modern  era, 
and  flourishing.  The  right  people,  the  right  place, 
the  right  time?  How  much  of  the  story  is  about 
individual  leaders  or  visionaries? 

Sam  Tager:  I think  it’s  a lot  about  specific  indivi- 
duals, but  so  many  elements  came  together,  I still 
struggle  to  fully  comprehend  it.  Seismic  shifts  in 
the  world’s  social,  cultural,  and  political  land- 
scape. The  emergence  of  modernism— not  only 
in  art,  but  in  cultural  and  philosophical  realms— 
which  so  many  people  coming  to  town  had  been 
exposed  to  and  were  influenced  by.  There  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  resulting 
influx  of  artists  to  the  shores  of  Provincetown. 
And  the  ever-growing  presence  of  activists  and 
writers,  many  from  Greenwich  Village— all  con- 
verging  in  Provincetown.  If  we  step  back  a little 
bit,  we  can  see  that  this  was  something  that  had 
been  growing  steadily  and  then,  with  the  war, 
exploded.  My  current  thinking  is  that  Charles 
Hawthorne,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  and  Jack  Reed 
were  the  key  figures.  There  were  obviously  innu- 
merable others,  including  Eugene  O’Neill,  though 
he  was  first  invited  to  Provincetown  by  Reed.  And 
so  many  of  the  others  came,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  because  of  one  of  these  three. 


SL:  Among  these  makers  of  history  were  many 
influential,  though  less  celebrated,  women, 
including  Marguerite  Zorach,  whose  print,  en- 
larged on  the  gallery’s  far  wall,  is  hung  as  a cen- 
tral image.  It’s  so  striking— those  four  onstage 
figures,  in  bold  black  strokes,  “performing” 
against  the  deep  violet-blue  background,  with 
the  illusion  enhanced  by  a pair  of  rustic  wood 
chairs  from  the  Provincetown  Players’  wharf 
theater.  Susan  Glaspell  (cofounder  with  “Jig” 
Cook  of  the  Players),  Vorse,  and  other  wom- 
en made  significant  contributions.  Yet  men  still 
dominate  a fair  bit  ofthe  narrative.  In  what  ways 
is  this  exhibition  a story  about  women? 

ST:  When  you  look  at  the  narrative  from  a 
2016  perspective,  it’s  completely  appropriate 
to  wonder  why  women  seem  to  have  been  over- 
shadowed—and  of  course  they  absolutely  were. 
But  if  you  consider  the  general  landscape  ofthe 
country  in  1916,  let  alone  the  world,  it’s  really 
remarkable  how  many  notable  women  came 
to  Provincetown  to  work,  and  how  much  they 
accomplished.  In  Susan  Baker’s  The  History  of 
Provincetown  there’s  an  illustration  titled  “In  the 
beginning  was  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,”  and  I totally 
relate  to  that.  For  me,  Vorse  is  the  central  figure. 


She  was  one  ofthe  nation’s  foremost  labor  jour- 
nalists and  war  correspondents,  and  was  also  a 
leader  in  women’s  suffrage.  She  was  a founding 
member  ofthe  Provincetown  Players,  who  staged 
their  plays  on  the  fish  wharf  she  owned  in  the 
East  End.  Her  last  book,  Time  and  the  Town:  A 
Provincetown  Chronicle,  is  one  of  my  favorites.  She 
was  someone  who  came  to  Provincetown,  fell 
in  love  with  the  place,  and  made  it  her  home, 
while  having  a major  impact  on  the  politics  and 
culture  of  her  time. 

It’s  also  easy  to  wonder  why  an  artist  like 
Blanche  Lazzell,  an  extraordinary  printmaker 
and  painter,  isn’t  better  known  and  appreciat- 
ed, let  alone  artists  like  Mary  Bacon  Jones,  Ada 
Gilmore,  Agnes  Wei n rich,  Mildred  McMillen, 
Maude  Squire,  Ethel  Mars,  and  Juliette  Nichols. 
And  that’s  just  the  visual  artists.  I think  we  can 
take  pride  in  the  realization  that  there  was  and  is 
something  in  the  essential  character  ofthis  town 
that  embraced  and  supported  independent, 
strong,  accomplished  women  at  a time  when 
that  was  decidedly  rare  in  the  rest  ofthe  world. 

SL:  Female  nudes  are  positioned  around  the 
base  ofthe  stone  sundial  thatjig  Cook  sculpted. 
The  piece  was  borrowed  from  your  parents’  yard 
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"It  was  a great  summer;  we  swam  from  the  wharf  as  well  as  rehearsed  there; 
we  would  lie  on  the  beach  and  talk  about  plays— everyone  writing,  or  acting,  or 
producing.  Life  was  all  of  a piece,  work  not  separated  from  play.” 


at  the  old  Susan  Glaspell  house  in  the  East  End, 
and  it’s  connected  with  the  Glaspell  and  Cook 
play  Tickless  Time.  The  theme  of  time  resonates 
in  so  many  ways  in  this  show,  and  makes  me 
think  of  a character  in  the  play  who  wants  to 
bury  the  clocks.  Is  this  show  emblematic  of  a 
rebellion  against  “all  that  a clock  world  has  made 
of  us”?  How  was  it  that  little  P’town  escaped 
the  country’s  more  conventionally  “clocked” 
provincialism? 

ST:  That  Cook  chose  clocks  to  represent  the 
constructs  and  conventions  of  society  that  he 
found  disappointing  and  restrictive  makes  me 
wonder  what  he  would  think  about  everybody 
today  walking  around  with  a computer  in  their 
hand.  Butin  a way,  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  what 
makes  Provincetown  so  unique.  Provincetown  is 
geographically  isolated,  but  at  the  same  time  it’s 


— Susan  Glaspell 

always  been  connected  through  its  many  mar- 
iners who  sailed  to  and  from  faraway  places, 
making  it  more  cosmopolitan  than  its  inland 
neighbors.  The  many  shacks,  barns,  and  lofts 
above  lumber  racks  gave  artists  the  space  and 
isolation  to  do  their  work  while  being  connected 
to  a vibrant  community  engaged  with  the  world 
beyond.  To  me,  these  are  the  conditions  respon- 
sible for  the  creative  energy  that  existed  in  1916. 

I also  find  it  really  interesting  that  as  the  town 
became  even  more  accessible  by  ferry,  train,  and 
eventually  automobile,  it  somehow  also  became 
even  more  culturally  unique. 

SL:  In  Stephen  Borkowski’s  exhibit  note,  he  ex- 
presses his  debt  to  you  for  “distilling  so  many 
events  into  a cohesive  retelling  of  the  highlights 
of  that  special  summer.”  How  did  you  find  the 
central  narrative  pulse? 


ST:  The  original  idea  for  the  show,  and  the  en- 
ergy behind  the  museum’s  decision  to  mount  it, 
came  from  Stephen,  a member  ofthe  museum’s 
board.  In  the  mid-1 990s,  he  purchased  a collec- 
tion ofglass-plate  negatives  used  to  illustrate  the 
1 91 6 Boston  Globe  piece,  a key  document  in  this 
exhibit.  And  since  then  he’s  continued  to  compile 
a valuable  archive,  and  was  really  my  principal 
collaborator  and  inspiration.  The  development 
ofthis  exhibition  depended  significantly  on  con- 
tributions from  a whole  host  of  people,  including 
Jim  Bakker,  a local  gallery  owner;  Jeff  Kennedy, 
an  O’Neill  scholar;  Karen  Krahulik,  author  of 
Provincetown:  From  Pilgrim  Landing  to  Gay  Resort; 
local  artist  Bill  Evaul;  and  Christine  McCarthy, 
the  director  ofthe  Provincetown  Art  Associa- 
tion and  Museum.  Napi  Van  Dereck,  Sal  Del 
Deo,  and  the  late  writer,  historian,  and  activist 
Josephine  Del  Deo  were  crucial  resources.  I was 
sure  Josephine  would  immediately  recognize  that 
I was  completely  out  of  my  depth,  but  she  was 
generous  and  reassuring  in  a way  that  was  key 
to  my  focus. 

SL:  Can  you  talk  about  your  method  for  design- 
ing a show  like  this?  How  did  it  evolve? 

ST:  There’s  always  something  in  the  architecture 
of  a space  that  tells  you  how  a narrative,  or  sys- 
tem of  interconnecting  narratives,  might  work. 
This  one  was  pretty  simple.  From  the  gallery’s 
central  entrance  I saw  the  potential  to  create  a 
strong  initial  image  that  would  function  as  a vista 
and  help  draw  visitors  into  the  space.  Working 
from  a content  outline  that  relied  heavily  on 
that  Boston  Globe  article  declaring  the  “Biggest 
Art  Colony  in  the  World  at  Provincetown,”  and 
working  from  an  essay  by  Marsden  Hartley,  “The 
Great  Provincetown  Summer,”  I developed  a 
series  ofvignettes:  the  establishment  ofthe  art 
colony,  the  major  schools,  founding  of  insti- 
tutions, the  Provincetown  Players,  emergence 
ofthe  gay  scene,  etc.  I installed  these  elements 
so  they’d  be  reinforced  by  the  bays  created  by 
the  gallery’s  beam-and-column  grid.  I’m  never 
entirely  sure  how  I come  up  with  design  ideas, 
though  I do  like  the  names  of  colors  and  I’m 
often  influenced  by  them.  We  were  very  fortunate 
to  engage  Dawn  Zimiles  as  the  show’s  graphic 
designer.  Her  regular  gig  is  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center,  and  she  comes  from  an  interesting  family 
of  Provincetown  artists. 

SL:  You’re  an  award-winning  sculptor  in  ad- 
dition to  your  work  at  Harvard’s  Museums  of 
Science  and  Culture.  Your  mother,  Joyce,  was  a 
gifted  painter  and  your  father,  Bill,  was  a saxo- 
phonist and  lawyer,  both  with  significant  roots 
in  P’town.  So  you  have  family  history  here.  In 
assembling  this  show,  what  was  truly  new,  sur- 
z prising,  or  moving  to  you? 

| ST:  I have  to  admit,  the  majority  of  what  I 
5 learned  was  new  to  me.  Provincetown  has  a 
< fascinating,  deep,  layered,  and  prosperous  his- 
tory and  was  essentially  a built  environment  by 
1916,  but  for  many  of  us,  this  is  our  origin  story. 
This  is  why  Provincetown  is  the  way  it  is.  This  is 
why  there  are  artists  and  actors  working  here. 


(above)  Installation  view  ofthe  entrance  to  the  exhibit;  (top)  Poster  for  the  exhibition,  picturing  from  left  to  right: 
Marsden  Hartley,  Marguerite  Zorach,  Jack  Reed,  and  Susan  Glaspell;  designed  by  Dawn  Zimiles 
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Irene  Lipton 


Albert  Merola  Gallery 

424  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  508-487-4424 


Make  an 
artful  arrival. 

Soar  above  the  traffic  and  crowds  when  you  hop  on 
a fast  flight  from  Boston  or  White  Plains.  Enjoy  easy 
connections,  too.  Sit  back.  Relax.  You're  there. 


#•  # Seascmal  routes. 


capeair.com  800-CAPE-AIR 


SamTager 


This  is  why  there  are  traditional  institutions  like 
the  Art  Association,  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center, 
and  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill, 
as  well  as  new  enterprises,  like  Studio  Romolo 
Atelier,  Twenty  Summers,  and  the  AMP  gallery. 
This  is  why  we  first  came  here  or  why  the  people 
weVe  connected  to  originally  came.  This  story  is 
relevant  and  resonates,  whether  weVe  conscious 
of  it  or  not,  in  the  way  we  experience  Province- 
town  today. 

SL:  Do  you  have  a favorite  image  or  quote  from 
the  show? 

ST:  I love  all  of  the  work,  but  there’s  a small 
woodblock  print  by  Mary  Bacon  Jones  called 
Under  the  Pier , from  the  town’s  collection,  that 
I think  is  my  favorite.  It  has  a really  interesting, 
abstract  system  of  light  and  shadows  shining 
through  the  pier  above,  and  a sort  of  strange 
yellow-and-green  palette  that  you  wouldn’t  nec- 
essarily associate  with  Provincetown.  But  it’s  one 
of  those  pieces  that’s  so  evocative,  if  you  saw  it 
hanging  in  the  Hermitage,  you’d  know  it  was 
Provincetown. 

And  there’s  also  an  iconic  photograph  of 
Charles  Hawthorne— a quintessential  image 
of  him  demonstrating  his  famous  “mud  head” 
technique  with  a model  holding  a parasol  and 
his  many  elegantly  dressed  students  looking 
on  from  behind.  If  you  look  at  it  closely,  you 
notice  in  the  immediate  background,  moored 
just  offshore,  the  barge  once  used  to  set  pilings 
for  the  whole  trap-fishing  industry.  And  if  you 
keep  looking,  you’ll  notice,  on  the  horizon,  five 
huge  battleships  motoring  across  the  harbor.  It 
shows  how  much  was  really  happening  at  that 
historical  moment. 

SARA  LONDON’S  first  volume  of  poetry,  The  Tyran- 
ny of  Milk,  was  published  by  Four  Way  Books , who 
will  also  publish  her  second  collection , Upkeep.  She 
has  taught  at  Smith , Amherst , and  Mount  Holyoke 
Colleges , and  lives  in  Northampton , Massachusetts. 
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Word  and  Image 

LESLIE  GILLETTE  JACKSON’S  “EARTHLY,  UNEARTHLY  ART” 

By  Rosalind  Pace 


one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  Leslie  Gillette  Jackson’s  drawings,  paintings,  and  poems  is  their  refusal  to 
define  boundaries.  Her  work  refuses  to  declare,  This  is  a poem,  This  is  a sentence,  This  is  a painting.  Word  and  im- 
age shape-shift;  a drawing  becomes  its  own  language;  paintings  contain  rectangles  like  pages  or  spines  of  books; 
a poem  becomes  a moving  landscape  of  colors,  shapes,  washes,  shifts  of  light  and  dark. 


Jackson  working  at  a dune  shack 

Decades  ago,  when  I first  met  Leslie,  I im- 
mediately wanted  to  know  what  she  was  think- 
ing. She  was  always  thinking.  You  could  tell 
by  her  intense  look,  her  secretive  smile,  and 
the  way  she  said,  “Oh  yes!  Isn't  that  FANTAS- 
TIC!” When  she  spoke,  Jackson  made  each 
word  distinct,  as  if  it  were  being  spoken  for 
the  first  time.  For  her,  the  word  was  more  than 
a word;  it  was  memory,  myth,  dream,  shape, 
sound.  When  she  said  “fantastic”  she  meant 
not  only  “splendid,”  but  also  “to  make  visible  in 
the  mind.”  She  looked  outward  and  saw.  Those 
images  then  reflected  inward,  beginning  anew 
her  journey  toward  meaning,  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations. Boundaries  were  arbitrary.  They  were 
challenges  to  go  beyond. 

“Words  were  in  my  work  from  the  beginning,” 
Jackson  has  written,  in  one  of  her  many  collec- 
tions of  unpublished  notes  and  letters.  “I  could 
look  back  to  childhood  drawings  of  dreams,  to 
burning  the  edges  of  letters  to  make  them  look 
antique,  putting  lists  ofwords  in  boxes,  building 
cities  of  sticks  and  mud,  weaving  stories  out  of 
pictures,  making  maps  and  plans. "Jackson,  born 
in  1921,  grew  up  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  when 
it  was  still  mostly  country.  She  began  learning 
languages  atSidwell  Friends  School  and  Swarth- 
more  College;  later,  she  learned  on  her  own.  One 
of  her  great  pleasures,  and  a frequent  wellspring 


of  inspiration  for  her  art,  was  reading  poetry 
aloud  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  Latin, 
or  Greek.  Each  language  was  its  own  world  of 
thought,  had  its  own  calligraphy.  Words  moved 
along  the  page,  and  Jackson  moved  through  the 
landscapes  the  words  created.  “It's  not  acciden- 
tal,” she  wrote,  “that  I like  especially  to  make 


drawings  from  poems  that  start  out  from  an- 
other language— always  one  in  which,  to  me,  the 
words  are  attached  less  rigidly  to  their  meanings 
and  associations  than  they  are  in  my  own.  That 
way,  words  can  work  more  like  music.” 

Images  from  the  external  world  were  also  in 
Jackson's  work  from  the  beginning:  “Through 
everything  I paint,  I see  some  place  inhabited  or 
tenantless,  loud  with  voices  or  an  indecipherable 
roar,  loud  with  silence  folded  into  silence— skies, 
hills  and  plains  and  winding  river  valleys,  stony 
streets  and  the  snow  falling.  Places  are  a ne- 
cessity that,  one  way  or  another,  make  almost 
anything  happen.”  Jackson  became,  literally 
and  figuratively,  at  home  in  Cosenza,  Rome, 
Leningrad,  Moscow,  Pskov.  She  followed  the 
Tiber.  She  delved  deeply  into  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian icons,  took  long  train  rides.  She  journeyed 
through  Castille,  through  Crete  and  the  city  of 
Rethymnon.  She  was  with  Virgil  and  his  tears  of 
things,  with  Seamus  Heaney's  Sweeney  leaping 
from  tree  to  tree.  She  was  absorbed  in  the  worlds 
of  philosophy,  geometry,  mythology. 

“The  Russian  poet  Osip  Mandelstam  wrote 
that  to  speak  the  word  'sun'  is  to  start  out  on  a 


Untitled,  201 1 , ink  on  paper,  1 3 by  1 8 inches 
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The  Art  of  Those  Manuscripts  Like  the  Art  of  the  Carved  Wood  (from  the  7 00  Drawings  series), 
2004,  acrylic,  ink,  and  wash  on  paper,  1 3.25  by  1 6.5  inches 


journey.  So  it  is  with  every  word. ’’Jackson  wrote 
this  in  Italy,  in  a prose  piece  titled  “Thejumping 
Off  Place,”  in  which  she  thinks  about  where  her 
work  comes  from  and  how  it  gets  made.  “So  it  is 
with  every  word  and  every  work,  but  with  every 
work  it  is  always  the  same:  the  still  and  secret 
center  fades  as  I come  near.  Out  of  this  hidden 
heart  grows  each  variation.” 
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WHERE  WILL  YOU 
BE  IN  2020? 


National  and  international 
commemoration  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Mayflower 
voyage,  first  landing  and  signing 
of  the  Mayflower  Compact  at 
Pro vince town,  and  the  founding 
of  Plymouth  Colony. 


This  was  Jackson’s  secret— she  existed  in 
many  real  and  imagined  worlds  at  once,  both 
word  worlds  and  place/image  worlds,  and  these 
worlds  became  transformed  into  the  personal 
iconography  of  her  art.  Everywhere  she  was,  both 
actually  and  imaginatively,  she /sat  the  same  time 
wholly  in  the  present  moment,  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  word,  making  idiosyncratic  marks 
with  soft  pencil  on  rough  paper,  or  brushing 
pigment  into  distressed  wood. 

“If  the  material  comes  first,”  she  wrote,  “we 
confront  at  once  the  mystery,  at  once  we  confront 
the  relations  between  things  and  ourselves.  'What 
is  dark  in  us  slowly  becomes  transparent,’  Gro- 
towski  writes  about  working  with  actors.  Work- 
ing with  materials  may  be  a way  of  exploring  the 
way  things  seen  and  things  unseen  interchange 
continuously:  transformation  is  the  law.  . . . 
Working  with  materials  means  carrying  out  some 
minute  and  at  the  same  time  epical  operation  in 
which  the  moment  impresses  itself  like  a fossil  in 
the  oldest  rocks,  as  the  tree  nurtures  a leaf,  the 
spider  spins  and  even  the  crystal  states  its  sym- 
metrical necessity  by  accretion  and  definition. 

I like,  in  enigmas  and  secretly,  to  suggest  some 
earthly,  unearthly  art.” 

Jackson’s  work  always  suggests  this  search- 
ing, this  desire  to  reveal,  this  awareness  of  a 
greater  unknown.  “In  the  first  place,”  she  wrote, 
“when  I went  to  Mexico  for  the  first  time  in 
1 941 , I was  a writer,  but  when  I came  back  I 
realized  that  I was  beginning  to  want  to  be  a 
painter.  ...  I went  all  over  Mexico  looking  at 
murals,  and  what  with  the  look  of  them  and 
with  watching  Indian  women  with  their  babies 
in  their  rebozos,  and  another  child  usually  be- 
side them— all  of  them  looking  at  the  murals, 
too— I got  some  funny  idea  of  what  art  was 
supposed  to  be  about.  That  idea  didn’t  exactly 
match  up  with  what  my  teachers  said  when  I 
went  to  art  school.  That’s  because  they  were 
Abstract  Expressionists.  What  did  they  say? 
They  pointed  and  said,  'there’s  a HORSE  in 


WRITING  ON  WATER 

A stern  declining  sun  sweeps  down  the  sky 
Drained  pale  and  rinsed  of  all  the  dregs  of  day 
While  I,  along  the  tide  reach,  write  on  waves 
With  foam  they  lightly  toss  and  throw  away, 

Or  down  the  vacant  slate  the  west  unfolds 

I store  up  verse  this  half-lit  afternoon 

And  write  each  chosen  syllable  along  the  dune. 

I am  writing  on  water— the  hungry 
Billows  swallow  up  the  words  I was  striving  for 
And  my  eyes  strain  in  the  late  cold  light 
After  the  distant  forms  unnaturally  meager  and 
distended 

Of  my  companions  just  departed  across  the  long 
And  lonely  wastes  of  sand  taut  with  sundown 
Where  waves  wash  out  the  footprints  of  the  day. 

—from  Earth  bound 


your  painting’  and  everybody  laughed.  ...  I 
got  a great  deal  out  of  art  school,  though,  be- 
cause my  teachers  actually  made  the  bitter  war 
between  word  and  image  take  place  within  me. 
As  usual  with  wars,  it  didn’t  end  with  a decisive 
victory  for  either  side.  It  was  a draw.” 

For  the  rest  ofjackson’s  life,  she  dedicated 
herself  and  her  work  to  exploring,  embody- 
ing, and  articulating  this  “draw,”  this  insistent 
shape-shifting  of  word  and  image  that  she  made 
her  own.  She  began  a graduate  degree  in  Russian 
Studies  at  UC  Berkeley  but  completed  an  MFA. 
She  read  Gyorgy  Kepes’s  Language  of  Vision;  Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy’s  Vision  in  Motion.  In  Paris,  she  made 
collages  with  rice  paper  and  acrylic  paint,  read 
Marcel  Brion  and  Saint-John  Perse.  She  began 
teaching  and  giving  slide  talks  at  Yale,  including 
one  on  how  the  theology  and  aesthetics  of  the 
Russian  icon  reflect  each  other.  She  exhibited  her 
work  in  Italy  and  Russia  and  across  the  United 
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ARTISTS 


But  Will  I Buy  One? 


THE  WHITNEY  BIENNIAL  2017 


By  Marc  J.  Straus 


i am  late  to  see  this  Biennial— it  opened  weeks  ago  but  this  is  art  fair  season 
and  I am  just  back  from  Hong  Kong,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Brussels.  This  is  the  first 
Biennial  (seventy-eight  to  date)  in  the  new  Renzo  Piano  building  near  the 
Hudson  River,  which  is  far  more  conducive  to  art  than  the  ponderous  Madison 
Avenue  Breuer,  now  an  outlet  of  the  Met.  I knew  little  going  in  except  that  I 
loaned  none  of  the  works,  my  gallery  represents  none  of  the  artists  (I  wish  we 
did),  and,  in  fact,  I own  work  by  only  two  artists  included. 


Dana  Schutz,  Elevator,  201 7,  oil  on  canvas,  144  by  180  inches 
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States,  including  shows  at  the  Cherry  Stone 
Gallery  in  Wellfleet  and  the  Truro  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill.  She  began  spending 
summers  in  Truro  in  1949.  In  1976,  she  gave 
a lecture-demonstration  at  Castle  Hill  called 
Drawing  as  a Trace  of  an  Action.  She  talked 
about  cave  drawing,  Chinese  calligraphy, 
drawing  and  dance,  Eisenstein  and  montage. 
She  published  A Strange  Light  ( 1997),  poems 
dedicated  to  the  Outer  Cape,  and  Poet  in  Spain 
(2000),  poems  from  her  travels  in  Castille. 
She  continued  to  draw  until  a few  days  before 
she  died,  in  2013.  There  have  been  recent 
exhibitions  of  her  work:  an  exhibit  curated  by 
Nathalie  Ferrier  at  the  Higgins  Gallery  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Community  College  in  2016  and 
an  upcoming  exhibit  this  summer  that  will 
explore  the  word/image  connection  in  Jack- 
son’s work,  Inhabiting  Words,  at  the  Concord 
Art  gallery  in  Massachusetts. 

When  I read  Jackson’s  poems,  I see  a 
drawing  or  painting  take  shape  and  grow 
on  the  page.  When  I see  her  drawings  and 
paintings,  I also  read  them,  feeling  a nar- 
rative underneath  the  surface.  In  The  Art  of 
Those  Manuscripts  Like  the  Art  of  the  Carved  Wood 
(from  the  100  Drawings  series),  you  can  see 
letters  and  words  waiting  to  be  deciphered 
in  the  center  of  the  drawing.  I sensejackson 
thinking,  I sense  the  drawing  thinking,  in 
that  continual  relentless  search  for  meaning 
driven  byjackson’s  internal  engine  ofdream, 
memory,  history,  place,  narrative. 

In  the  haunting  quality  of  her  work,  ges- 
tures reveal  and  conceal,  light  both  shadows 
and  illuminates,  references  are  specific  and 
universal.  In  her  poem  “Tides”  (tides  are,  of 
course,  both  real  and  metaphoric),  “you  cel- 
ebrate /The  day,  the  night,  the  nourishing 
obscurity,  / The  sundrenched  interlude,  the 
stubborn  / Yes  and  no  of  things.” 

Jackson’s  art  explores  an  interior  and 
exterior  space  with  all  its  ambiguity  and  mys- 
tery. At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  sense  that 
yes,  we  know  these  places  in  our  dreams,  in 
our  memory:  the  convoluted  cities,  the  path 
of  the  traveler,  the  sea,  mountains,  rivers,  the 
words  emerging  as  if  they  were  living  things 
rising  from  the  past,  as  if  they  were  sacred. 

It  is  no  accident  that  her  paintings  and 
drawings  embody  a lifetime  of  intense 
searching. 

It  is  no  accident  that  in  nearly  every  poem 
in  Earth  bound  we  must  raise  our  eyes  skyward. 

Jackson’s  work  constantly  reminds  us 
of  why  we  make  art— to  leave  our  signature 
marks  on  this  impermanent  and  unpredict- 
able world. 

ROSALIND  PACE  is  a poet , artist , and  teacher; 
she  teaches  a class  on  Image  Making  at  PA  AM 
each  summer  with  Marcia  Simon , which  discovers 
relationships  between  verbal  and  visual  images. 
She  was  awarded  an  Artist  Fellowship  in  Poetry 
from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  in  2016. 
She  lives  in  Truro , across  the  road  from  the  Jack- 
son  house. 


Despite  the  mandate  ofthe  Biennial  to  show 
the  best  of  American  art  at  the  present,  each 
edition  has  had  an  agenda.  So  too  does  this 
one,  which  is  curated  by  Christopher  Yew  and 
Mia  Locks,  both  in  their  midthirties.  The  wall  text 
tells  us  this  is  a “time  rife  with  racial  tensions, 
economic  inequalities,  and  polarizing  politics.” 
Amen.  But  I am  hard-pressed  to  know  when  that 
was  not  so  in  the  past  five  decades  that  I have 
attended  the  Biennial.  I vaguely  recall  that  the 
shows  ofthe  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s  were  tame 
editions  and  mostly  unresponsive  to  the  Vietnam 
War.  I don’t  wish  to  make  comparisons,  but  that 
was  a truly  atrocious  war  that  killed  over  fifty 
thousand  Americans  and  hundreds  ofthousands 
of  others.  And  it  was  personal.  Friends  died.  I 


was  inducted  after  medical  school  but  luckily 
avoided  it. 

What  ofthe  assassinations  ofthe  Kennedys 
and  Martin  Luther  King?  The  passage  ofthe  civil- 
rights  bill?  The  Cold  War,  the  fall  ofthe  Berlin 
Wall,  the  end  of  Bolshevik  Communism?  When 
is  it  essential  for  an  art  Biennial  of  this  stature  to 
be  focused  on  current  events?  Perhaps  had  they 
not  done  so,  especially  with  theTrump  election, 
there  would  have  been  withering  criticism.  And 
yet,  we  have  been  on  a precipitous  trajectory  of 
economic  inequality  for  a long  time.  Just  read 
the  searing  new  book  by  Matthew  Desmond, 
Evicted:  Poverty  and  Profit  in  the  American  City.  We 
have  also  had  a long  dismal  record  of  health 
care  as  a first-world  country.  I know  this  up 
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close,  having  practiced  oncology  for  over  thirty- 
five  years. 

Is  there  something  so  different  now,  with  dis- 
ruptions in  Ferguson,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago? 
The  water  in  Flint?  And  Wall  Street  protests?  I 
am  not  so  sure.  The  legal  right  to  abortion  has 
been  under  siege  since  Roev.  Wade.  Gun  control 
has  no  traction  and  the  death  penalty  remains. 
No  doubtTrump’s  victory  does  mean  much,  but 
the  curators  here  made  their  choices  while  it  was 
still  widely  thought  Trump  would  lose. 

There  have  been  these  political-reaction 
Biennials  before.  Is  this  now  a necessary  and 
timely  use  ofthe  Biennial?  Alas,  Trump  is  in  and 
his  administration  says  it  would  eliminate  the 
NEA.  Museums  and  the  art  world  are  already 
hand-wringing.  So  perhaps  this  exhibit  is  timely, 
but  it  begs  the  question,  who  is  the  audience? 
Ofthe  hundreds  of  thousands  oftourists  who 
come  to  the  Whitney,  no  doubt  many  voted  for 
Trump.  Their  priorities  are  different.  Museums 
should  play  a large  role  in  edifying,  but  isn’t 
their  larger  mandate  to  broaden  the  appreci- 
ation of  art  by  showing  new  and  different  and 
very  good  art? 

Certainly,  the  Whitney  cannot  meet  its  man- 
date to  show  the  best  ofthe  moment  with  so 
specific  an  agenda.  But  I give  them  this— they 
mostly  stuck  to  their  agenda.  Minority  artists 
are  widely  represented,  and  much  ofthe  work 
does  address  the  political  issues  of  deep  con- 
cern today.  But  unlike  some  earlier  iterations  that 
tackled  deep  disaffection,  the  selections  here  are 
mostly  tame.  This  show  largely  avoids  hectoring 
and  divisiveness.  Much  of  it  is  good  art.  Politics 
Light  then,  with  few  slaps  across  the  face. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I’ve  owned  a gallery  now 
for  six  years,  my  own  bias  toward  an  exhibit  is  al- 
ways informed  through  my  history  as  a collector 
for  over  fifty  years.  Have  I seen  something  new 
and  wonderful?  Would  I want  to  own  works  in 
the  show? 

The  top  floor  opens  with  a huge  paint- 
ing by  Henry  Taylor.  His  are  well-painted 
Figurative  works  that  often  take  on  African- 
American  issues  and  remind  of  older  gener- 
ations of  African-American  painters  such  as 
Robert  Colescott.  I did  circle  buying  Taylor’s 
work  near  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  LA 
His  art  remains  convincing  and  relevant. 
Nearby  is  a work  by  Puppies  Puppies  with 
a wall  covered  with  several  small  sculptures 
that  are  firing  mechanisms  for  rifles.  Would 
I want  to  own  this  work?  Nope.  It  has  a 
fleeting  wallop  at  best. 

Jessi  Reaves  presents  a hybrid  offurniture 
and  sculpture  that  reminds  of  Helen  Mar- 
ten, a Brit  ofthe  same  age,  whose  fantas- 
tical constructions  are  far  more  persuasive 
and  deservedly  just  won  the  Turner  Prize. 
KAYA,  a two-artist  collaborative,  makes 
large  hanging  works  with  clear  plastic  en- 
closing painting  and  objects  and  various 
large  appendages  attached.  They  are  odd 
and  gothic  and  seem  to  have  the  moves  that 
would  entice  daring  collectors,  and,  indeed, 
the  work  is  represented  by  some  powerful 


Jon  Kessler,  Exodus,  2016,  trunk,  wood,  aluminum,  rubber 
wheel,  found  figurines,  iPhone  with  selfie  stick,  LCD  screen, 
and  motor,  81  by  47  by  66  inches  collection  of  the  artist, 
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galleries.  And  yet  the  end  result  is  less  than  the 
sum  ofthe  parts. 

Paintings  are  aplenty  here,  which  surprises 
me.  Some  by  younger  artists,  such  as  Celeste 
Dupuy-Spencer,  lightly  tackle  race  issues  and 
are  good  but  too  raw  and  cartoonish.  Then 
there  are  the  works  by  Tala  Madani  (I  own  sev- 
eral from  the  beginning  of  her  career  a decade 
ago),  but  these  are  not  as  much  improved  as 
I had  hoped. 

Dana  Schutz  is  now  an  established  mid- 
career painter  with  much  deserved  acclaim.  Her 
huge  painting,  Elevator , in  the  lobby  ofthe  lower 


m 


Carrie  Moyer,  GlimmerGloss,  201 6,  acrylic  and  glitter  on  canvas, 
96  by  78  inches  collection  of  the  artist,  courtesy  dc  moore  gallery, 
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floor  is  a tour  deforce.  I would  own  that  if  I had 
room  for  it  and  could  afford  it  and  was  in  line 
before  its  owner,  Steve  Cohen,  the  hedge-fund 
magnate.  Schutz  has  pushed  her  language  to  a 
newer,  looser  abstraction  and  has  become  a bet- 
ter painter.  All  this,  however,  is  overshadowed  by 
Open  Casket,  her  painting  of  Emmett  Til  I,  a young 
black  male,  shown  in  an  open  coffin,  murdered 
and  disfigured  by  the  police. 

A media  storm  ensued,  questioning  the  right 
of  a white  woman  to  appropriate  this  issue. 
Much  has  been  written  pro  and  con,  and  per- 
haps I may  also  be  tone-deaf,  but  why  should  the 
subject  matter  be  relegated  only  to  those  who 
are  more  closely  or  personally  affected?  When 
has  a case  been  made  that  white  Anglo-Saxon 
heterosexual  Protestants  must  not  write  ofthe 
Holocaust?  The  artist  isjewish.  So  were  two  of 
the  three  kids  who  went  down  to  Alabama  and 
were  murdered  in  1963.  It  is  true  that  those 
without  personal  knowledge  or  risk  have  a high 
bar  when  they  weigh  in  on  such  territory,  but  ex- 
clusion narrows  the  conversation  unnecessarily. 

And  there  is  an  additional  matter  of  com- 
merce as  the  artist  might  benefit  by  selling  the 
work  for  lots  of  money.  But  the  Whitney  exists 
as  it  does  because  wealthy  people  buy  art  and 
donate  money. 

Pope.L,  aka  William  Pope.L,  a well-known 
and  important  artist  provocateur  and  winner 
ofthe  Whitney’s  2017  Bucksbaum  Award,  has 
a huge  room-like  installation  with  2,755  slic- 
es of  bologna  and  a small  over-painted  photo 
pinned  on  each.  It  is  said  that  these  slices  relate 
to  a percentage  ofjews  in  New  York.  Seriously— I 
don’t  get  it.  These  curators  skirt  the  issue  in  the 
catalogue  and  what  I surmise  is  they  are  tone- 
deaf  to  another  bias.  I am  deeply  suspicious  that 
the  undertone  ofthe  work  is  anti-Semitic. 

Jo  Baer  is  a renowned  artist  well  known  for 
her  Minimalist  works  ofthe  ’60s.  Here  are  some 
very  nice  painterly  canvases  of  landscape, 
furniture.  But  they  do  not  fit  the  agenda, 
nor  are  they  so  extraordinary— this  exem- 
plifies the  conundrum  when  the  curators 
step  away  from  their  knowledge  base.  Lyle 
Ashton  Harris  has  a gorgeous  installation  of 
slides  of  his  friends,  family,  and  lovers  from 
1 986  to  1 998.  I own  many  of  his  photos 
and  greatly  admire  his  work  but  this  instal- 
lation seems  outdated.  Jon  Kessler  is  back 
with  two  large  low-tech  sculptures  that  turn 
and  tilt  and  surprise.  I wanted  one  in  the 
late  ’80s  and  these  are  better. 

Surprising  is  the  word  I would  use  to 
describe  the  series  of  large  paintings  by 
Frances  Stark.  They  are  mostly  raw  can- 
vases on  which  he’s  painted  cursive  writing 
from  the  book  Censorship  Now!!  by  the  cult 
figure  Svenonius.  They  are  almost  beauti- 
ful, though  the  writing  itself  is  severe  and 
angry.  I could  not  live  with  one,  though  no 
doubt  many  good  collectors  do.  I think  in 
time  you  read  it  and  reread  it  and  then  it 
becomes  too  much  and  too  stale.  I think 
of  Glenn  Ligon,  whose  writing  is  masked 
on  all-black  canvases,  which  in  the  end  are 
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Installation  view  featuring  two  paintings  by  Henry  Taylor:  The  4th,  2012-17,  and  THETIMESTHAYAINTA  CHANGING, 
FAST  ENOUGH!,  201 7 collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  blum  & poe,  los  angeles/new  york^tokyo,  photograph  by  matthew  carasella 


beautiful  things  that  resonate  deeply  for  us,  even 
without  knowing  the  words. 

Tuan  Andrew  Nguyen,  who  was  born  in 
Saigon  in  1976  and  lives  in  Vietnam,  has  an 
al most-feature-length  film  about  an  island  off 
Malaysia,  Pulau  Bidong,  that  was  the  largest 
operating  refugee  camp  after  the  Vietnam  War 
and  where  he  and  his  family  lived  for  a few  years. 

In  past  reviews,  I have  questioned  the  Bien- 
nial’s practice  of  including  non-Americans  and 
ducking  the  issue.  Then  opening  it  up  as  an  in- 
ternational show.  Then  going  back  to  American 
artists.  This  Biennial  is  almost  all-American.  So 
why  choose  these  artists  when  there  are  so  many 
others,  among  them  Entang  Wiharso  from  In- 
donesia, who  tackle  current  cross-cultural  issues 
through  more  engaging  art? 

Carrie  Moyer  is  here  this  year  with  some  very 
good  abstract  paintings,  but  this  work  is  unrelat- 
ed to  the  stated  agenda  of  the  curators. 

Finally,  a work  (not)  to  be  missed,  a video  by 
Jordan  Wolfson,  Real  violence,  requiring  virtual -re- 
ality goggles.  It  is  a vivid  scene  of  a young  man 
on  a sidewalk  bashed  on  the  head  by  another 
young  man  (the  artist).  It  progresses  rapidly,  with 
the  face  and  head  smashed  and  leaking  blood. 

I see  no  value  in  this.  I have  seen  the  aftermath 
of  such  attacks  during  my  medical  rotations  in 
emergency  rooms.  But  this  film  is  fake  violence. 
What  is  the  point  of  mock  violence?  That  it  hap- 
pens? That  this  is  what  it  might  look  like?  Or 
that  such  carnage  occurs  in  full  public  view  on 
street  corners  such  as  this  one?  For  me  the  most 
infuriating  and  memorable  such  video  was  the 
real-life  film  showing  the  capture  and  beating  of 
Rodney  King  by  police.  That  was  a turning  point 
in  US  history  and  led  to  riots.  The  Wolfson  video 
holds  no  interest  and  serves  no  purpose.  And  yet  I 
think  it’s  for  sale,  folks,  and  by  venerable  galleries. 

I come  back  to  a statement  made  by  Scott 
Rothkopf,  the  Whitney’s  chief  curator:  “The 
Biennial’s  promise  is  to  provide  a snapshot  of 
this  time. ’’Theirs  then  is  a close-up.  A snapshot 
of  only  a small  but  important  segment  of  our 
time.  A broader  picture  would  be  more  inclusive. 
Imagine  art  that  smartly  captures  and  provides 


insight  into  the  support  for  Trump.  This  show 
preaches  and  does  much  to  support  the  notion 
that  the  art  world  is  a leftist  bastion.  It  does  little 
to  represent  the  voices  of  other  people  who,  as  it 
turned  out,  savored  a conservative  win.  The  rust 
belt  voted  in  droves  as  they  felt  disenfranchised 
by  a dysfunctional  government.  Coal  miners,  for- 
mer steelworkers,  the  undereducated  white  male. 
Their  voices  were  loud.  They  too  have  a cause. 

This  exhibit  earned  the  huge  support  of 
some  hard-to-please  New  York  critics.  They 
have  judged  it  through  a skewed  prism,  and  their 


laudatory  comments  were  enabled  by  art  that  is 
mostly  passable.  Surely,  had  curators  restricted 
the  show  to  what  they  truly  thought  to  be  the 
best  of  now,  these  same  critics  could  not  have 
been  satisfied.  As  in  the  past,  they  would  have 
skewered  the  show. 

I care  about  art  that  is  good,  whether  or  not 
political.  I own  Thomas  Hirsch horn’s  room-size 
Laundrette,  which  could  not  be  more  political 
and,  tellingly,  could  not  be  more  powerful.  It  tells 
ofwanton  killing  in  Africa,  but  it  is  not  just  about 
Africa.  It  is  about  the  degradation  of  humanity 
that  stoops  to  such  genocide. 

In  slanting  this  exhibition  so  far  to  the  left,  I 
think  the  story  is  too  narrow  and  rarefied.  We 
have  much  to  worry  about,  as  seen  in  the  results 
of  elections  here  and  elsewhere.  But  the  Whitney 
is  at  its  best  when  it  tries  to  show  the  best  of  now, 
with  an  eye  for  the  political  and  social  climate. 

It’s  always  a treat  to  see  some  good  art.  But 
in  the  end,  will  I buy  one?  Here,  there’s  very  little 
that’s  outstanding.  Very  little  that  I covet. 

MARC  J.  STRAUS  is  a poet  with  three  collections  from 
TriQuarterly  Books , Northwestern  University  Press. 
NOT  GOD  (2006),  a play  in  verse,  was  performed 
off- Broadway  in  2009.  He  is  a renowned  art  collector 
and,  a long  with  his  wife,  Livia,  founded  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  Peekskill,  New  York. 
He  practiced  medical  oncology  for  some  forty  years,  and 
in  2011  opened  MARC  STRAUS,  a contemporary  art 
gallery  on  Grand  Street  in  New  York,  which  represents 
seventeen  artists  from  thirteen  countries. 
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Edward  and  Josephine  Hopper 


FROM  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTION 
AUGUST  25-OCTOBER  15,  2017 


one  of  the  most  common  requests  by  visitors  to  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  and  Museum  (PAAM)  is  to  see  works 
by  Edward  Hopper.  Up  until  recently,  our  reply  was  that  we 
did  not  have  any  work  by  Edward,  but  we  had  a landscape 
by  his  wife,  Josephine.  The  general  response  was  usually  dis- 
appointment. Edward  Hopper’s  landscapes  are  synonymous 
with  Cape  Cod— he  arrived  here  with  Josephine  in  1 930,  and 
they  spent  almost  forty  years  in  their  classic  Cape  house  with  a 
large  window  overlooking  Fisher  Beach  in  Truro.  Right  up  until 
his  death  in  1967,  Hopper  would  come  here  to  paint  what 
became  some  of  his  most  famous  works,  including  Cape  Cod 
Sunset,  Com  Hill,  Seven  A.M.,  and  Gas.  In  total,  he  painted  more 
than  one  hundred  oils  and  watercolors  depicting  the  Cape. 

However,  2013  marked  an  important  milestone  forthe  col- 
lection as  PAAM  was  gearing  up  for  its  centennial  celebration 
in  2014.  As  part  ofthis  undertaking,  a campaign  to  collect  one 
hundred  significant  works  of  art  forthe  permanent  collection 
was  launched.  The  Herman  Maril  Foundation,  headed  by 
David  Maril,  son  of  the  artist,  donated  an  exquisite  female 
nude  drawing  by  Edward  Hopper.  Several  months  later,  Robert 
Duffy  gifted  a male  nude  drawing  by  Edward  Hopper,  dated 
1 901 , to  the  collection.  These  works  were  proudly  displayed 
throughout  the  centennial  celebration,  and  the  response  to 
the  two  gifts  was  quite  positive. 

Fast-forward  to  201 6,  when  Anton  Schiffenhaus  and  his 
brother  Laurence  reached  out  to  Jim  Bakker,  PAAM  President, 
to  discuss  the  idea  of  having  their  extensive  collection  of  art 
by  Edward  and  Josephine  Hopper  come  to  the  museum.  After 
several  meetings,  the  deal  was  sealed  and  our  collection  now 
included  ninety-six  drawings  by  Edward  Hopper,  sixty-nine 
drawings  and  watercolors  byjosephine  Hopper,  and  twen- 
ty-four diaries  chronicling  the  Hoppers’  lives  on  Cape  Cod 
and  beyond.  This  unprecedented  gift  was  made  through  the 
generosity  of  Anton  and  Larry  Schiffenhaus— in  honor  oftheir 
mother,  Mary,  a close  personal  friend  of  the  Hoppers— and 
two  anonymous  donors.  Gifts  ofthis  magnitude  speak  vol- 
umes—the  donors  believe  that  PAAM  is  the  proper  repository 
ofthese  important  works  and  will  uphold  the  highest  level  of 
care,  scholarship,  and  visibility. 

This  summer,  PAAM  will  launch  an  exhibition  ofthe  Hop- 
per collection  in  its  entirety,  including  the  drawings,  sketches, 
watercolors,  and  diaries,  as  well  as  some  letters  and  other 
personal  effects.  In  addition,  Dr.  Gail  Levin,  Professor  of  Art 
History,  American  Studies,  and  Women’s  Studies  at  Baruch 
College  and  the  Graduate  Center  of  CUNY— an  art  historian 
specializing  in  art  ofthe  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centu- 
ries—will  be  lecturing  on  the  Hoppers,  offering  her  extensive 
knowledge  and  insight  into  their  time  on  Cape  Cod,  their 
relationship,  and  the  works  produced  throughout  their  careers. 

It  is  our  honor  this  summer  to  feature  an  exhibition  of 
this  magnitude,  a celebration  ofthe  Hoppers,  PAAM,  and 
Cape  Cod. 


—Christine  McCarthy 
Director,  PAAM 


(top  to  bottom)  Josephine  Hopper,  Boot,  Gulls  and  Planes,  not  dated,  graphite 
on  paper,  1 0.1 25  by  1 5 inches;  Edward  Hopper,  Study  of  Victorian  Door  and  Bay 
Window,  not  dated,  graphite  on  paper,  7.25  by  10.5  inches;  Edward  Hopper, 
Study  for  Cape  Cod  Morning,  1 950,  graphite  on  paper,  6.875  by  7.75  inches 

GIFTS  OF  LAURENCE  C.  AND  J.  ANTON  SCHIFFENHAUS  IN  MEMORY  OF  MARY  SCHIFFENHAUS  (2016)  AND 
TWO  ANONYMOUS  DONORS 
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(above,  from  top  to  bottom)  Josephine  Hopper,  Untitled 
(Truro),  not  dated,  watercoloron  paper,  1 3 by  20  inches;  Jo- 
sephine Hopper,  Study  of  Potbelly  Stove,  not  dated,  graph- 
ite on  paper,  14.75  by  10  inches;  Edward  Hopper,  Study 
for  Sea  Watchers,  graphite  on  paper,  7.625  by  9.5  inches 

GIFTS  OF  LAURENCE  C.  AND  J.  ANTON  SCHIFFENHAUS  IN  MEMORY  OF  MARY 
SCHIFFENHAUS  (201 6)  AND  TWO  ANONYMOUS  DONORS 

(middle  right)  Edward  Hopper,  Standing  Male  Nude, 
1 901 , graphite  on  paper,  1 2.5  by  8.25  inches 

GIFT  OF  ROBERT  C.  DUFFY  (2013) 

(right)  Edward  Hopper,  Untitled  (Standing  Female  Nude),  not 
dated,  charcoal  on  paper,  18.5  by  10.5  inches 

GIFT  OF  THE  HERMAN  MARIL  FOUNDATION  IN  HONOR  OF  HERMAN  AND  ESTA 
MARIL  (2013) 


POIHEMUS  SAVERY  DASILVA 


What  makes  an  exceptional  design 
and  building  experience? 

Find  nut  at  psdab.com/why 
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Dorothy  Miller  and  Loren  Maclver 

A PASSION  FOR  FRIENDSHIP 


By  Wendy  Jeffers 


Editor’s  Note:  Loren  Maclver  was  the  first  female  artist  to  be  included  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  (MoMA ) in  1 935;  the  painting 
acquired  by  the  museum’s  director ; Alfred  H.  Barr ; Jr.,  is  titled  Shack,  and  depicts  a tiny  dune  shack  with  everything  displayed  in  detail,  including  the  cups  that 
saved  space  by  having  no  handles.  Maclver  and  her  husband,  Lloyd  Frankenberg  lived  in  the  shack  for  a string  of  summers  in  the  thirties  and  spent  one  winter 
there  as  well.  They  were  assisted  in  beachcombing  for  driftwood  to  build  their  shelter  by  Chet  Pfeiffer  and  Douglas  Roach — Roach,  a colorful  figure  who  fought 
in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  was  profiled  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1995.  — CB 


Shack , 1 934,  oil  on  canvas,  20.1 25  by  24  inches 

GIFT  OF  ABBY  ALDRICH  ROCKEFELLER,  DIGITAL  IMAGE  © THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART/LICENSED  BY  SCALA/ART  RESOURCE,  NEW  YORK 


Dorothy  miller,  a foremost  curator  of  contem- 
porary American  art  in  the  twentieth  century, 
yet  modest  and  self-effacing,  quietly  launched 
the  careers  of  many  now-famous  painters  and 
sculptors  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York  through  a series  of  new-talent  exhibitions 
titled  si m ply  Fourteen  Americans  or  Sixteen  Ameri- 
cans. The  Americans  exhibitions  spanned  several 
generations  of  artists  and  heralded  the  ascen- 
dance of  contemporary  American  art.  Miller 
was  the  first  curator  hired  at  the  museum  in 
1 934,  where  she  was  a discerning  and  influ- 
ential tastemaker  for  over  thirty-five  years. 
Attracted  by  the  clear,  searing  light  of  Prov- 
incetown, scores  of  artists  whom  Miller  knew 
and  respected  traveled  here  to  work,  among 


them  Edwin  Dickinson,  Willem  de  Kooning, 
Robert  Motherwell,  Jackson  Pollock,  Mark 
Rothko,  Franz  Kline,  Jack  Two rkov,  and  Loren 
Maclver.  Here,  I have  focused  on  one  artist, 
Loren  Maclver,  and  her  connection  to  Miller 
and  Provincetown. 

As  the  gatekeeper  for  contemporary  Amer- 
ican art  at  MoMA,  Miller  believed  that  culti- 
vating friendships  with  artists  was  essential  to 
understanding  the  compelling  new  work  they 
were  making.  She  was  introduced  to  modern 
art  through  her  friendship  and,  later,  marriage 
to  Holger  Cahill.  The  few  books  on  modern  art 
that  existed  at  the  time  focused  on  European 
Modernism,  and  the  couple’s  education  on 
American  Modernism  was  developed  through 


Cahill’s  friendships  with  artists,  particularly 
Stuart  Davis,  John  Sloan,  and  Arshile  Gorky 
in  the  1920s.  Most  museum  curators  of  her 
generation  focused  on  the  past;  they  were 
decidedly  not  interested  in  fraternizing  with 
American  artists,  who  were  “not  quite  the 
equal  of  France,”  according  to  Alfred  Barr,  Jr., 
MoMA’s  Founding  Director  and  Miller’s  titular 
boss.  Friendship,  then,  was  at  the  cornerstone 
of  her  career. 

Unannounced,  one  frigid  January  evening  in 
1935,  the  poet  Lloyd  Frankenberg  carried  sev- 
eral paintings  by  his  wife,  Loren  Maclver,  to  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The  museum  was  still 
housed  in  an  old  townhouse  on  Fifty-third  Street, 
and  space  was  at  a premium.  Alfred  Barr  would 
run  down  the  stairs  to  greet  visitors  and  often 
stand  and  talk  with  them  in  the  lobby  rather  than 
take  them  back  upstairs  to  his  cramped  office. 
Frankenberg  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  New 
York  galleries  with  his  wife’s  work,  and  several 
of  her  paintings  had  already  appeared  in  group 
shows.  The  art  dealer Julien  Levy,  impressed  by 
Frankenberg’s  marketing  abilities,  called  him 
excitedly  that  morning  to  say  that  he  had  just 
heard  that  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  was  about 
to  establish  a purchase  fund  for  American  art. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  Great  Depression,  and 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  concerned  that  the  artists 
were  struggling.  According  to  Frankenberg  in 
his  memoir,  Yellow  Season,  Dorothy  Miller  took 
one  look  at  the  paintings  and  said,  “Oh,  aren’t 
they  beautiful!  Alfred  will  be  down  right  away.”1 


although  they  had  worked  together  for  only 
sixteen  months,  Miller  and  Barr  had  formed  a 
close  bond,  and  she  knew  that  he  would  respond 
to  the  spare  simplicity  in  Maclver’s  paintings. 
At  that  first  brief  encounter,  Miller  recognized 
that  Maclver  was  a wholly  original  talent  and 
vowed  to  get  to  know  her  better.  Ten  years  later, 
she  included  Maclver  in  the  Fourteen  Americans 
exhibition  at  MoMA.  She  always  asked  the  art- 
ists to  write  statements  for  her  catalogues  and 
Maclver’s  phrase  was  characteristic:  “My  wish 
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is  to  make  something  permanent  out  of  the 
transitory.” 

In  this  quote  from  his  memoir,  Frankenberg 
describes  the  experience  of  showing  Maclver’s 
paintings  to  Barr: 

He  kneeled  and  examined  each  [painting]  in 
turn.  Then  he  would  take  one  up  and  look  at 
it  very  closely,  moving  it  in  front  of  his  eyes. 

For  the  first  time  I understood  a phrase  art 
critics  sometimes  use,  “reading  a picture.”  He 
put  it  down  and  looked  around  the  group, 
then  he  went  back  to  it. 

“I  like  this  one  very  much,”  he  said.  It  was 
the  interior  of  a room,  with  the  four  walls 
folded  back  so  that  you  could  see  inside  and 
out  at  the  same  time.  Outside  was  a land- 
scape-seascape.  When  you  turned  the  picture 
four  ways,  as  he  did,  you  saw  a different  patch 
of  landscape  through  each  window,  porthole 
or  door,  with  different  objects  on  or  under 
the  walls.  “Four  pictures  in  one,”  he  said.  “We 
should  really  be  paying  four  times  as  much  for 
it.”  I didn’t  tell  him  that  he  had  taken,  right 
out  of  my  mouth,  the  one  piece  of  “sales  line” 

I had  ever  thought  up.  The  picture  was  named, 
Shack.  “And  may  I buy  this  little  one  too?”  he 
asked,  as  if  he  thought  I might  not  be  willing. 

The  painting  he  held  was  called,  Tern  Eggs.2 

During  the  Great  Depression,  Maclver 
worked  on  the  New  York  easel  division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  Federal 
Art  Project.  Dorothy  Miller’s  husband,  Holger 
Cahill  was  the  National  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Art  Project.  The  year  after  Frankenberg 
brought  Maclver’s  paintings  to  their  attention, 
Miller  included  Maclver’s  Dune  Landscape  in  an 
exhibition  ofworkdone  on  the  WPA  called  New 
Horizons  in  American  Art.  Th e exh  i b itio n o pe n ed  at 
MoMA  and  traveled  widely  across  the  country, 
creating  a larger  audience  for  both  the  WPA  and 
the  artists. 


maciver  and  frankenberg  discovered  Province- 
town  in  1931;  Frankenberg  later  wrote: 

Everything  seems  to  have  begun  on  Cape 
Cod.  Whenever  we  had  to,  we  took  jobs.  As 
soon  as  we  had  enough,  we  quit.  What  if  the 
bosses  begged  us  to  stay?  “In  all  my  years  I’ve 
never  known  anyone  to  learn  this  so  quickly 
or  thoroughly.”  Naturally  we  were  pleased 
for  time  to  paint  and  write.  Summer  began 
for  us  on  the  first  warmish  day  in  April.  There 
[in  Provincetown]  we  lived  on  the  twenty-five 
dollars  a month  we  had  scraped  together. 
Inspired  by  a friend,  we  began  collecting  what 
turned  out  to  be  a bumper  crop  of  rough, 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood  cast  up  by  the  sea 
for  two  or  three  miles  on  either  side  of  our 
carefully  selected  [house]  site  [in  the  dunes 
outside  Provincetown].  We  were  a half-mile 
west  of  our  nearest  neighbor  and  a mile  east 
ofthe  Coast  Guard  of  Peaked  Hill  Bars,  where 


[Eugene]  O’Neil’s  old  hideaway  house  still 

stood,  though  wildly  leaning.”3 

Their  dune  shack  was  “all  often  by  twelve  feet 
in  dimensions,  took  several  months  [to  build  and 
cost]  about  twenty  five  dollars.”  They  spent  ten 
consecutive  summers  and  the  occasional  winter 
there.  Heated  by  a wood  stove,  the  shack  was  sim- 
ple and  theirs  was  a solitary  existence— interrupted 
only  by  the  Coast  Guardsman  who  patrolled  the 
beach  looking  for  wrecks— but  the  experience  was 
remembered  for  a lifetime.  The  simplicity  and  the 
spare  Minimalist  sensibility  informed  both  poet 
and  painter  alike. 

When  they  returned  to  New  York  during  the 
winter,  they  lived  in  Greenwich  Village  and  discov- 
ered that  they  were  neighbors  of  Dorothy  Miller. 
As  their  friendship  developed,  they  found  that 
they  had  many  friends  in  common,  including  the 
poets  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Elizabeth  Bishop, 
and  Marianne  Moore,  as  well  as  many  other  writ- 
ers and  artists.  These  were  the  golden  years  of 
Greenwich  Village.  The  taverns,  tearooms,  clubs, 
and  salons  were  filled  with  long-haired  men  and 
short-haired  women  advocating  free  speech  and 
experimentation  of  every  kind.  Set  in  a “glorious 
maze  of  narrow  streets  laid  out  over  old  foot- 
paths,”4 the  Village,  located  in  Lower  Manhattan, 
was  a haven  of  nonconformity  and  freedom,  a 
refuge  for  anarchists  and  artists  and  a heady  ed- 
ucation for  all.  For  Maclver  and  Frankenberg,  it 
was  an  existence  rich  in  friendships  and  work  that 
continued  for  many  years. 

The  couple  had  met  in  high  school.  Married 
forty-six  years,  they  lived  together  and  worked 
together— in  fact,  they  were  seldom  separated. 
In  1 975,  Maclver  fell  and  broke  her  hip.  While 
she  was  in  the  hospital,  Frankenberg  committed 
suicide  at  the  age  ofsixty-seven.  Miller  discovered 
that  Maclver  had  no  health  insurance  or  even  a 
Social  Security  number— together,  the  couple  had 
managed  to  get  by  along  using  Fran  ken  berg’s 
Social  Security  number  and  by  staying  healthy.  As 
Maclver’s  medical  bills  mounted,  Miller  stepped 
in,  organizing  several  $1 0,000  campaigns  among 
trustees,  friends,  and  collectors,  raising  money 
to  purchase  Maclver’s  paintings  for  donations 
to  museums.  The  goal  was  to  provide  Maclver 
an  income  until  she  could  be  stabilized.  The 
poet  Stanley  Kunitz  arranged  for  Maclver  to  get 
a $1,500  grant  from  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  Miller  nominated  her  for  a Gug- 
genheim grant,  which  she  received  in  1 976.  Her 
dealer,  Pierre  Matisse,  helped  to  pay  for  some 
of  her  legal  and  medical  bills,  and  Miller  herself 
donated  generously  to  these  campaigns. 

Maclver  probably  never  understood  the  extent 
of  Dorothy’s  contributions,  but,  for  Miller,  that 
wasn’t  important— she  had  become  involved  out 
of  concern  for  her  friend’s  welfare.  Because  Miller 
had  a salary  throughout  the  Great  Depression, 
she  often  stepped  in  to  help  artists  who  had  no 
income  until  the  WPA  began.  Miller’s  campaign 
to  assist  Maclver  was  just  one  of  many  she  orga- 
nized on  behalfof  artists  during  her  lifetime— her 
assistance  to  Arshile  Gorky  was  another.  Miller 
admired  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  these 


and  other  artists,  and  through  their  friendships 
she  gained  a greater  understanding  of  their  work. 
At  a time  when  art  sales  were  infrequent,  Miller 
helped  artists  find  gallery  representation  as  well 
as  patrons.  Empathetic,  generous,  and  loyal, 
Miller  was  referred  to  by  the  gallerists  Richard 
Bellamy  and  Ivan  Karp  in  the  1 950s  as  the  “Flor- 
ence Nightingale”  ofthe  art  world.5  ILI 

WENDY JEFFERS  has  lectured  and  published  widely 
on  Dorothy  Miller ; whom  she  met  while  still  in  gradu- 
ate school.  A Clairvoyant  Curator  will  be  the  title  of 
her  forthcoming  book  on  Dorothy's  life  and  career.  No 
stranger  to  Provincetown  Jeffers  spent  several  weeks 
tracking  the  whereabouts  of  Niles  Spencer ; who  lived  in 
Provincetown  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  exhibition  that  she  organized  for  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  The  author  of  many  essays 
and  exhibitions  about  art  and  artists  ofthe  twentieth 
century ; Jeffers  also  served  for  many  years  on  the  Board 
ofthe  Archives  of  American  Art , a division  ofthe  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Much  ofthe  information  in  this  article 
was  included  in  a lecture  on  Dorothy  Miller  at  the  Prov- 
incetown Art  Association  and  Museum  earlier  this  year. 

notes: 

1.  Lloyd  Frankenberg,  Yellow  Season,  1975.  ©The  Estate 
of  Loren  Maclver,  courtesy  Alexandre  Gallery,  New  York. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Allen  Churchill,  The  Improper  Bohemians,  Ace  Books, 
1959. 

5.  Judith  Stein,  Eye  of  the  Sixties:  Richard  Bellamy  and  the  Trans- 
formation of  Modern  Art,  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  201 6. 
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Aylet  Ojeda  Jequin,  Curator  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the 
National  Museum  in  Havana,  Cuba 


Looking  at  the  World 
with  the  Cuban  Eye 

By  Sue  Harrison 


“if  you  don’t  understand  this  country,  don’t  worry,  we  don’t  either,”  says  Aylet 
Ojeda  Jequin,  Curator  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the  National  Museum  (Mu- 
seo  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes)  in  Havana.  As  it  turns  out,  Jequin  has  plenty 
to  say  about  how  confusing  trying  to  get  a grip  on  Cuba  can  be.  She  turns 
a whirlwind  tour  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  Cuban  art  on  display, 
ranging  from  the  early  modern  period  up  to  today’s  contemporary  art,  into 
a quick  history  lesson  laced  with  philosophy  and  humor. 


Anyone  who  visits  Havana  should  see  the  mu- 
seum. The  artwork  is  stunning  and  the  exhibits 
are  on  a par  with  those  of  world-class  museums 
in  Europe  or  the  States.  Works  range  from  small, 
detailed  drawings  to  huge,  vibrant  paintings.  Al- 
most any  style  of  art  one  can  imagine  will  be 
found  on  the  walls,  including  hyperrealism,  Cub- 
ism, Expressionism,  Pop  Art,  and  everything  in 
between.  Cuban  artists,  especially  prerevolution 
artists,  were  aware  of  and  influenced  by  all  of 
the  changing  styles  of  art.  Many  traveled  to  the 
Continent  back  in  the  early  days  of  Picasso,  Ma- 
tisse, and  Mondrian.  “Even  if  you  think  Cuba 
is  isolated,”  Jequin  says,  gesturing  around  her, 
“Cubans  are  part  of  the  world  art  movement.” 

There  is  currently  a large  exhibit  of  work 
spanning  the  career  ofWifredo  Lam,  the  highly 
regarded  Cuban  artist  also  recently  honored  with 
major  shows  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Centre  Georges  Pompidou  in  Paris,  and  the 
Tate  in  London.  Beginning  in  the  ’40s,  he  feared 
that  the  Afro-Cu ban  culture  was  being  subjugat- 
ed to  tourism,  degraded,  and  lost.  His  paintings 
capture  that  culture  in  its  raw  form,  often  using 
the  imagery  and  symbology  of  Santerfa.  Both 
before  and  after  the  Castro  revolution,  the  gov- 
ernment always  dictated  which  art  could  and 
could  not  be  shown.  That  didn’t  stop  the  muse- 
um from  acquiring  those  “questionable”  pieces 
that  had  been  barred  from  the  walls  for  forty 
years  or  more,  and  some  are  being  shown  now 
for  the  first  time. 

That,  too,  seems  a little  confusing,  but  as 
Jequin  says,  “Contradictions  are  part  ofour  daily 
life.”  In  case  you  hadn’t  noticed,  she  reminds  you 
that  “Cuba  is  surreal.”  And  that  word,  surreal , 
is  possibly  the  best  description  of  Cuba  today. 
Surreal  is  defined  as  a mix  of  fact  and  fantasy, 
having  the  irrational  reality  of  a dream  while  also 
having  the  disorienting  and  hallucinatory  aspects 
of  a dream. 

If  you  travel  in  Cuba,  you  will  constantly 
be  assailed  by  complete  contradictions.  Our 


Cuban  sculptor  Roberto  Fabelo's  surrealistic  Viaje 
Fantastico  in  Plaza  Vieja  in  Havana 

government  guide  showed  us  hotels  that  were 
being  torn  down  because  they  had  been  built 
on  dunes  that  the  government  wants  to  restore. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sides  of  the  road  every- 
where are  littered  with  trash,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  any  interest  in  cleaning  it  up  or  stop- 
ping the  practice.  There  are  stunning  buildings 
of  incredible  colonial  architectural  style  that  are 
literally  crumbling  in  on  themselves  while  many 
Cubans  are  packed  into  Soviet-era  square  apart- 
ment buildings  that  may  offer  shelter  but  not  a 
lot  more.  The  country  has  spent  billions  import- 
ing food  it  could  have  grown  if  it  had  lifted  the 
ban  on  private  ownership  of  land.  That,  at  least, 
is  improving  now.  But,  asjequfn  says,  it  is  still  a 
land  of  contradictions. 

After  the  museum  tour,  I met  with  Cuban 
artist  Luis  Rodriguez  Noa,  who  shows  at  Galena 


Cubana.  The  contradictions  and  inexplicable 
parts  of  Cuban  culture  form  a large  part  of  the 
inspiration  for  his  work,  which  will  be  featured 
this  spring  and  summer  at  the  Galena’s  Boston 
and  Provincetown  locations. 

“When  I look  around,  I see  the  mess,  the  ev- 
idence, the  noise,  the  architectural  mess.  I com- 
ment on  that  chaos  and  disorder  in  my  work, 
but  I do  it  with  humor  and  irony,”  he  says.  “I  like 
Abstract  Expressionism  and  Pop,  I like  Jackson 
Pollock.  My  work  is  like  a puzzle,  the  way  life 
is  like  that.  We  live  on  top  of  one  another  and 
know  what  people  are  doing  or  eating.  You  can 
see  it  all  over  Havana,  the  eclecticism  of  styles 
in  architecture.  Everyone  is  very  free  but  not  very 
organized.” 

Things  work,  he  says,  but  not  easily  or  often 
and  not  the  way  they  should.  That,  along  with 
the  chaos  and  lack  of  basics,  adds  to  the  whole 
sense  of  being  surreal. 

“I  pay  a lot  of  attention  to  the  daily  chaos 
and  absurd  situations  that  are  part  of  everyday 
life  here  in  Cuba,”  he  says.  “There  is  a lot  of 
movement  or  dynamic  of  every  kind  here:  archi- 
tectural mixtures  (eclecticism),  deteriorated  old 
houses  fixed  arbitrarily,  whimsically,  in  a creative 
way  and  without  permits  by  the  people  living 
in  them,  agglomerations  of  families,  density  of 
population,  music,  noises,  old  cars  magically 
fixed  over  and  over  and  still  in  movement,  action 
in  the  streets,  but  also  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses: 
rooftop  dinners,  elevated  water  tanks,  home- 
made and  curious  antennas,  things  that  work 
one  day  and  nine  days  don’t,  the  proximity  of 
the  sea,  and,  of  course,  the  eternal  and  colorful 
movement  of  the  people. 

“I  believe  this  is  not  only  (or  necessarily)  a 
result  of  an  economic  crisis— influenced  also  by 
the  embargo— the  lack  of  material  things;  I believe 
that  this  chaotic  but  inspiring  reality  is  also  an 
embedded  part  ofour  culture,  of  what  we  are 
as  Cubans.  I don’t  see  it  as  a drama,  not  all  of  it 
at  least.  I rather  see  it  as  a surrealistic  situation. 
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(above)  Luis  Rodriguez  Noa  with  his  sculpture  Mi  Espfritu 
(left)  Luis  Rodriguez  Noa's  painting  Llegondool Mar 


There  is  a lot  of  Kafka  here  too.  This  reality  has  a 
sort  ofcharm  and  authenticity.  I think  of  all  this, 
also  in  its  subjective  side,  and  I can  see  things 
happening  all  together  at  the  same  time.  I try  to 
depict  in  my  paintings  not  the  physical  reality, 
but  its  subjectivity,  its  inner  essence.” 

He  has  been  training  to  capture  the  inner 
essence  of  his  world  since  he  was  twelve.  All 
youngsters  in  Cuba  have  access  to  a “cultural 
house”  where  they  can  learn  howto  draw  or  work 
with  ceramics  or  play  music  or  dance.  There  is 
a state-administered  arts  test  at  age  twelve,  and 
if  you  are  selected  you  leave  regular  school  and 
start  attending  art  school.  That’s  exactly  what  he 
did.  He  left  his  small  town  and  studied  in  Guan- 
tanamo and,  later,  Havana.  He  can  work  in  many 
mediums  and  styles,  including  sculpture,  but  has 
settled  into  comics,  Pop,  and  poster  art. 

Noa’s  painting  Llegando  a\  Mar , is  filled  with 
the  symbology  and  iconography  that  has  evolved 
in  his  work.  The  artist  describes  this  painting:  “It 
depicts  the  city  of  Havana,  with  its  whimsical, 
and  sometimes  unreal  architecture,  unexpected 
situations,  chaos,  absurd  (and  somehow  charm- 
ing) decadency,  and  the  permanent  movement 
of  life.  All  ofthis  kineticism  of  life  tends  to  unroll 
toward  the  ocean  and  release  its  energy  at  the 
shoreline  at  the  Malecon.  With  the  flexible,  wavy 
perspective  of  the  painting,  I intend  to  visually 
take  the  viewer  through  this  subjective  trip  to 
the  water,  where  the  city  seems  to  unfold  itself.” 

Years  ago,  when  Sandra  Ramos,  another 
Cuban  artist,  came  to  the  United  States  as  an 
exchange  artist,  she  was  already  highly  skilled  at 
getting  her  message  across.  Like  Lam,  decades 
before  her,  she  was  concerned  about  how  Ameri- 
can money  would  harm  Cuba.  She  painted  Uncle 
Sam  in  shorts  handing  out  dollars  to  a scrappy- 
looking  Fidel  Castro.  Would  those  dollars 


ultimately  destroy  the  Cuban  culture,  buying  it 
up  like  a round  of  mojitos  purchased  at  a roof- 
top tourist  bar,  then  consumed  and  left  empty 
on  the  tables? 

Tourism,  American  and  international,  is 
changing  the  face  of  Cuba.  The  influx  of  com- 
paratively wealthy  foreigners  coupled  with  the 
shortages  caused  by  the  continuing  American 
embargo  has  created  wealth  for  some,  opportu- 
nity for  many,  but  frustrations  for  most.  Despite 
the  problems  and  lack  of  everyday  amenities, 
Cubans  believe  what  they  have  to  offer  is  unique 
in  the  world.  Living  in  a country  where  things 
work  and  then  don’t,  where  every  little  thing  is 


The  Cuba/Provincetown 
Connection 

The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  (FAWC)  in 
Provincetown  started  a program  in  2000 
to  take  Americans  to  Cuba  to  experience 
Cuban  art  firsthand  and  to  bring  Cuban 
artists  back  to  FAWC  for  a visiting  artist 
fellowship.  Sadly,  the  rules  changed  under 
George  Bush  and  only  one  Cuban  artist, 
Sandra  Ramos  in  2002,  had  a fellow- 
ship. FAWC  still  sponsors  trips  to  Cuba 
(I  joined  them  in  March  of  201 7). 

Gallery  owner  Michelle  Wojcik  opened 
Galena  Cubana  in  Provincetown  in  2007 
and  in  Boston  in  2009.  She  shows  con- 
temporary Cuban  artists  and  travels  to 
Cuba  to  buy  art  and  cultivate  new  artists. 
Prior  to  opening  her  galleries,  she  worked 
with  the  World  Policy  Institute’s  Cuba 
Project  from  2001  to  2004.  She  currently 
hosts  different  Cuban  artists  each  year, 
following  the  201 0 visa  changes  for  artists. 


Cuban  woodcarver  Lazaro  Niebla,  who  specializes  in  por- 
traits of  village  elders  carved  into  vintage  wooden  shut- 
ters and  doors,  is  pictured  here  with  one  of  his  carvings. 


hard  to  get  done,  they  don’t  doubt  their  value 
in  the  world.  They  always  find  a way. 

“Cubans  are  megalomaniacs,”  Jequm  says. 
“Everything  from  Cuba  is  the  best,  the  biggest. 
This  attribute  is  something  related  to  Cuban 
pride.  We  want  to  believe  there  is  so  much  talent 
in  one  tiny  country  because  we  are  special.”  U 

SUE  HARRISON  writes  fiction , memoir ; and  nonfic- 
tion. Her  travel  essays  and  memoirs  about  Florida  can 
be  found  on  her  website  www.myoldflorida.com.  She  is 
a prizewinningjournalist  and  was  the  arts  and  entertain- 
ment editor  and  writer  for  the  Provincetown  Banner, 
a weekly  newspaper  in  Massachusetts , for  fifteen  years. 
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Places  to  Sit 

Text  by  Joanne  Barkan,  Art  by  Vicky  Tomayko 


Aficionados,  please  step  right  inside 
our  pure  pigment  landscape  where  art  lovers  bide 
their  time  for  millennia,  no  questions  asked. 
There’s  only  one  rule— don’t  sit  on  the  grass. 

Pick  out  a chair  from  our  ample  selection- 


soft  cushioned,  straight-back,  or  sofa  (three  sections), 
a desk  chair  that  swivels,  a wing  chair  in  red, 
by  special  request,  you  can  sit  on  the  bed. 

We  offer  shiraz  or  champagne  by  the  glass, 
but  when  you’re  in  heaven,  don’t  sit  on  the  grass. 


Places  to  Sit,  2016,  monoprint  with  lithography  and  silk  screen,  5.25  by  7 feet 


JOANNE  BARKAN  writes  occasionally  about  art  that  she  loves.  Oth- 
erwise, she  is  a political  essayist :,  an  editorial  board  member  of  Dissent 
magazine,  and  the  author  of  many  books — in  verse  and  prose — for 
young  readers.  She  lives  in  Manhattan  and  Truro. 


VICKY  TOMAYKO  is  an  artist,  a teacher,  and  a former  Fellow  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center.  She  uses  silk  screen,  lithography,  and  monotype  to  cre- 
ate one-of-a-kind  works  on  paper.  Her  work — at  once  narrative,  humor- 
ous, and  edgy — can  be  seen  at  the  School  house  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 
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Zorilda 

By  Peter  Hutchinson 
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Zorilda,  201 7,  watercolor,  photo  collage,  and  text,  30  by  40  inches 


PETER  HUTCHINSON  was  cm  early  member  of  the  Land  Art  move-  Dissolving  Clouds,  published  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press.)  Hutchin- 

ment , cwd  /tfter  <3  co  founder  of  the  Narrative  Art  movement  of  the  son  has  been  a presence  in  the  Provincetown  art  community  since  1 962 

1 970s,  and  has  written  on  the  influence  of  science  fiction  on  art  ( See  and  has  resided  in  Provincetown  full-time  since  1981. 
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Alec  Wilkinson  and 
the  Poetry  oi  Witness 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


alec  wilkinson  told  me  plainly  in  a phone  conversation  this  spring,  “I  think  of 
myself  as  a descriptive  writer,  because  I don’t  think  writing  divides  between  fiction 
and  nonfiction.”  In  this  remark,  Wilkinson — the  author  of  ten  books  of  nonfiction  and 
numerous  essays,  and  a staff  writer  at  the  New  Yorker  since  1980 — opens  up  another 
dimension  of  understanding  in  the  author’s  evolution  as  an  imaginative  writer,  and 
offers  fresh  ways  to  regard  the  depth  of  poetry  possible  in  nonfiction  writing.  The 
poetic  imagination  is  a mental  structure  with  its  own  internal  logic,  “not  truth,” 
Aristotle  said,  “but  something  like  truth.” 
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and  we  went  in  close  to  the  beach  to  anchor.  We  put  out  two  anchors 
and  they  didn’t  hold,  so  he  decided  to  let  out  the  nets— if  we  couldn’t 
anchor  up,  then  we’d  fish.  The  sand  was  blowing  off  the  beach  and  it 
felt  like  nails.  We  had  a helicopter  from  the  Coast  Guard  come  over 
the  top  of  us  and  they  opened  up  their  door  and  held  out  a big  sign 
and  it  said  'Hurricane,’  clear  as  a bell  you  could  read  it,  and  my  father 
said,  What  do  they  want?’  and  I said,  'They  said  it’s  a hurricane,’  and 
he  said,  'Well,  I know  that.’” 


Wilkinson  by  the  Hudson  River  in  a shoot  for  Vanity  Fair  on  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  the  The  Riverkeeper,  1991 


Wilkinson  told  me,  "I  define  descriptive  writing  about  the  world 
in  the  way  I would  compare  figurative  painting  to  abstract  painting. 
In  that  sense,  I think  of  myself  as  a figurative  writer. 

What  Bruce  Chatwin  or  Joseph  Mitchell  or  Isak 
Dinesen  or  Rebecca  West  achieves,  you  don’t  call 
that  Non- Anything.” 


i recall  reading  a passage  in  Wilkinson’s  chronicle 
of  men  who  live  by  rivers  or  venture  onto  oceans, 
The  Riverkeeper,  when  it  was  first  published  in  199 1. 
Here,  I found  a perfect  intersection  between  fact 
and  fiction;  I was  entranced  by  the  rough  music  in 
the  voice  of  a veteran  Provincetown  fisherman,  Ray- 
mond Duarte,  whose  legendary  family  I had  known 
of  when  I went  to  Provincetown  High  School,  way 
back.  The  monologue  extended  for  two  thousand 
words,  in  compelling,  measured  paragraphs,  of- 
fering dramatic  glimpses  of  the  migrations  of 
Portuguese  and  Azorean  fishermen  to  the  port  of 
Provincetown.  In  this  passage,  Duarte  describes 
working  with  his  father: 

"I’ve  worked  with  him  in  a hundred-and-ten- 

mile-an-hour  breeze.  The  wind  was  off  the  land, 
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One  ofWilkinson's  notebooks  showing  his  shorthand 


The  sinewy  strength  in  the  voice  of  a seasoned  Provincetown  fish- 
erman, so  vivid,  so  fully  present,  jolted  my  recollection  that  the  British 
artist  J.  M.  W.  Turner— who  believed  that  to  paint  a storm,  the  artist 
had  to  experience  the  storm— had  himself  strapped  to  the  mast  of  a 
sturdy  ship,  discovering  how  to  paint  the  inner  turbulence  of  the  storm 
itself,  rather  than  view  it,  safely  from  shore,  as  an  impersonal  witness. 
This  is  a reporter’s  impulse— not  the  hearing  about,  but  the  sharing 
of  embedded  experience.  Wilkinson  gets  to  the  core  of  a story,  often 
traveling  to  various  regions  of  the  earth  and  experiencing  the  world  of 
his  subjects  firsthand. 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  Wilkinson  captures,  routinely,  such 
long  swatches  of  speech  without  the  use  of  a tape  recorder.  Instead,  he  has 
developed  a type  of  shorthand,  recording  at  the  speed  of  rapid  banter, 
perhaps  160  words  a minute.  Rather  than  distracting  him,  notetaking 
seems  to  amplify  his  attention. 

Wilkinson  paraphrases  the  point  of  view  of  his  subject,  faithfully 
echoing  the  idiom  and  cadence  of  the  person  being 
interviewed.  As  I read  the  early  sections  of  his 
books,  I found  myself  searching  for  the  quo- 
tation marks  indicating  who  was  speaking. 
Concern  about  my  confusion  would  abate 
as  I began  to  see  patterns  weaving  sinuously 
throughout  the  narrative,  and  I would  feel 
an  Orwellian  transparency  and  seamless- 
ness of  empathy  between  author  and  inter- 
rogee.  Wilkinson  picks  up  telltale  vocabu- 
lary, rhythms,  idiosyncratic  locutions,  and 
technical  terms,  infusing  into  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a fully  realized  local  habitation. 
Wilkinson  employs  only  a light  use  of  the 
"I,”  enough  to  be  useful  in  orienting  the 
reader  as  to  who  is  telling  the  story. 

His  narratives  unfold  with  interweaving 
plot  connections.  His  writing  melds  au- 
thenticity of  detail  with  the  poetic  aptness 
of  personal  witness.  He  often  offers  telling 
first  impressions,  which  are  later  illuminat- 
ed with  a dazzle  of  expertise  and  startling 
insights.  His  ten  books  to  date  cover  an 
impressive  and  eclectic  array  of  topics,  in- 
cluding police  and  detective  work,  the  man- 
ufacture of  illegal  whiskey,  how  to  cut  sugarcane, 
sailing  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  traveling  among  the  islands  of  Alaska’s 
southwestern  peninsula,  and  a fascinating  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  in  a hot-air  balloon.  A former  rock-and-roll  musician,  Wilkinson 
also  wrote  a book  about  a musical  legend,  Pete  Seeger.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  he  prefers  to  practice  an  intellectual  "spelunking,”  exploring 
deep  in  the  psyches  of  less  celebrated  subjects,  discovering  the  character 
of  people  on  the  periphery  of  society.  Though  I would  not  call  them 
ordinary  people,  since  Wilkinson,  by  virtue  of  his  attention,  makes  the 
worlds  of  everyone  he  profiles  seem  extraordinary. 


if  the  first  task  of  a writer  is  to  create  the  person  who  will  do  the  writing, 
Wilkinson  came  of  age  after  he  graduated  from  Bennington  College  in 
1975.  "Bennington,”  Wilkinson  has  said,  "is  essentially  an  art  school.” 
His  senior  thesis  was  an  evening-long  concert  in  ten  parts.  Wilkinson,  as 
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MIDNIGHTS 

ft  Year  wrththe  Wnfflefft  Poles 

Alec  Wilkinson 


presenter,  played  the  guitar  and  mandolin,  and  performed 
with  about  twenty  other  vocalists  and  musicians.  Following 
graduation,  he  spent  time  at  his  family's  summer  home  in 
Wellfleet,  where  his  family  had  roots  in  the  town  that  ex- 
tended beyond  summer  holidays.  Following  his  retirement 
at  age  sixty-two,  Wilkinson's  father  purchased  the  Kendall 
Art  Gallery  in  Wellfleet.  Utilizing  his  experience  as  the  art 
director  of  Woman's  Day  magazine,  he  persuaded  all  the 
galleries  in  Wellfleet  to  band  together  and  place  ads  in  the 
Wellfleet  Chamber  of  Commerce— and  elsewhere,  including 
Provincetoum  Arts— coming  up  with  the  advertising  slogan 
used  today:  “Wellfleet:  The  Art  Gallery  Town.'' 

After  that  summer  idyll,  Wilkinson  sought  gainful  em- 
ployment and  was  invited  to  join  the  Wellfleet  Police  De- 
partment, the  rookie  among  nine  officers.  Wilkinson  had 
never  before  lived  in  Wellfleet  during  the  “off-season,”  when 
two  thousand  people  sparsely  dwell  in  scattered  pockets, 
many  of  them  affected  financially  and  emotionally  by  living 
in  such  isolation.  He  kept  daily  notes,  investigating  how  to 
investigate,  making  many  rookie  errors,  which,  sometimes 
comically,  led  to  portals  of  discovery.  The  book  he  eventu- 
ally published, 

Midnights:  A Year  with  the 
Wellfleet  Police  (1982), 
took  its  title  from  his 


(above  and  below)  Wilkinson  as  a policeman 


in  Wellfleet,  1976 


most  frequent  shift: 
eight  in  the  evening  to 
four  in  the  morning,  a 
nocturnal  period  when 
most  people  are  asleep, 
dreaming.  Half  the  time 
he  patrolled  in  the  cruis- 
er, the  other  half  on  foot 
along  Main  Street,  fail- 
ing to  make  friends  with 
the  teenagers  who  taunt- 
ed him  when  questioned 
about  drinking  alcohol. 
He  carried  a .38  Smith 
and  Wesson.  Never  used. 

To  save  money,  the 
police  department  opted 
not  to  send  Wilkinson  to 


W hat  I like  best  about  writing  and  reading  fiction  is  that  the  best  fiction  draws  me  into  intimacy  with 
characters  and  situations  I’m  inclined  to  avoid,  or  to  assume  I have  no  interest  in.  Alec  Wilkinson’s  nonfiction  sim- 
ilarly draws  me  into  intimacy  with  such  characters  and  situations;  his  New  Yorker  profiles  ofYitang  “Torn”  Zhang, 
the  Chinese-born  American  mathematician,  and  of  the  poet  Edward  Hirsch— who  wrote  a book-length,  elegiac 
poem  about  the  loss  of  his  son— are  two  such  cases.  I spent  five  years  in  a four-year  boarding  school  because  of 
what  a struggle  math  was  for  me— I truly  hate  math— yet  I was  drawn  to  Zhang’s  patience,  even  his  contentment, 
with  the  long  haul.  I was  already  a fiction  writer  and  a father  in  my  early  twenties;  the  death  of  children  is  an 
obsession  of  mine— one  I am  compelled  to  write  about,  one  I never  read  about;  yet  Wilkinson  made  the  agony  of 
Edward  Hirsch’s  elegy  for  his  son  (what  Hirsch  calls  “the  work  of  mourning”)  unpreventable  reading. 

—John  Irving 


It  is  a special  pleasure  to  celebrate  the  work  of  my  friend  Alec  Wilkinson,  who 

is  one  of  our  finest  literary  journalists,  a nonfiction  writer  with  a spare,  subtle,  lucid,  and  incisive 
style.  He  has  a tremendous  eye  for  the  poetry  of  fact— the  luminous  detail,  the  revealing  mo- 
ment—and  a novelist’s  gift  for  telling  a riveting  story.  His  artistry  is  all  the  more  amazing  since  it 
so  often  seems  to  be  invisible.  I love  all  ten  of  his  books,  but  I believe  he  has  written  at  least  two 
masterpieces,  one  of  sorrow,  one  of  joy.  He  should  enter  the  canon  of  American  literature  with 
A Violent  Act,  a stunning  documentary  about  the  madness  and  consequences  ofviolence,  and  The 
Happiest  Mon  in  the  World ' a gleeful  portrait  of  a seventy-four-year-old  migratory  soul.  He  is  a writer 
of  scrupulous  accuracy,  understated  eloquence,  and  deep  compassion. 

— Edward  Hirsch 


the  police  academy; 
he  was  trained  on  the 
job,  with  some  disas- 
trous mishaps,  such 
as  shearing  the  lights 
and  sirens  from  the 
roof  of  the  cruiser  by 
driving  in  the  woods 
on  a dirt  road  pocked 
with  tire-swallowing 
potholes.  Another 
humorous  anecdote 
involves  a boat  from 
South  America,  The 
Mischief,  that  had 
slipped  into  the  har- 
bor with  a cargo  of 
marijuana.  Wilkin- 
son's quick  ludicrous 
glimpses  of  the  chase 
that  results  and  the 
smugglers'  capture  is 
reminiscent  of  a scene 
from  the  Keystone  Cops. 

There  are  many  quick  sketches  of  characters,  especially  fellow  officers. 
Occasionally,  Wilkinson  attended  training  workshops,  and  he  was  cap- 
tivated by  one  state  trooper,  an  expert  on  domestic  calls,  who  described 
the  particularly  colorful  language  used  by  a woman  he  arrested:  “She 
used  such  bitter  profanity  I thought  it  would  leave  cavities  in  her  teeth.'' 

Charlie  Valli,  heavily  muscled,  “wore  [his  hair]  cropped  on  the  sides 
and  a little  longer  on  top,  and  parted  it  precisely.  He  had  a cowlick  he 
disciplined  with  a tonic  that  left  his  hair  stiff.  Most  of  the  time  his 
hair  looked  like  that  of  a child  just  returned  from  the  barber.  That  and 
the  asperity  of  his  face  made  a startling  combination,  like  an  old  man 
wearing  a wig.''  This  is  typical  of  a Wilkinson  paragraph,  in  which  every 
fact  has  a metaphoric  likeness,  animating  facts  with  the  feelings  of  the 
experiencer,  revealed  in  the  very  telling.  Facts:  hair,  short  on  sides,  long 
on  top,  cowlick,  stiff,  startling  combination.  Metaphor:  wig. 


while  midnights  was  the  first-person  account  of  a novice  policeman, 
Wilkinson's  second  book,  Moonshine:  A Life  in  Pursuit  of  White  Liquor 
(1985),  expands  on  the  theme  of  law  enforcement  by  focusing  on  the 
work  of  Garland  Bunting,  an  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  officer  for 


Halifax  County,  on  the  coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina,  and  a key  consul- 
tant with  the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  Illegal 
liquor  is  not  taxed,  so  all  makers  of  moonshine  are  guilty  of  tax  evasion. 

As  in  his  first  book,  Wilkinson  mesmerizes  us  with  a combination  of 
colorful  language  and  factual  detail.  While  describing  his  travels  with 
Garland,  Wilkinson  also  offers  useful  historical  snippets  about  how 
moonshine  first  came  to  be  made  by  Irish  and  Scottish  immigrants, 
the  types  of  white  liquor,  the  methods  of  distilling,  bottling,  selling, 
and  pricing,  and  a simple  test  for  alcohol  content. 

Garland  Bunting  finds  ingenious  ways  to  catch  criminals,  sometimes 
adopting  unique  disguises,  which  are  accompanied  by  his  colorful  pat- 
ter. This  “confusion  technique''  seems  to  place  his  interrogees  into  an 
almost  trance-like  state: 

In  the  company  of  a bootlegger,  Garland  talks  constantly  because  he 
feels  that  it  distracts  the  other  man  from  thinking  about  who  he  is, 
and  what  he’s  up  to.  “I  let  him  think  when  I'm  gone,”  he  says.  He  has 
developed  a kind  of  split  attention  that  allows  one  part  of  his  mind 
to  improvise  a monologue,  while  another  carries  forth  his  intention. 
When  he  doesn’t  have  anything  to  say  that  pertains  to  the  transaction 
at  hand,  he  talks  a random  streak  of  nonsensical,  scurrilous,  imagi- 
native, blustery,  and  occasionally  poetic  patter  he  calls  “trash.”  ...  An 
example  of  trash  is, 

“I  asked  my  girl  just  the  week  before  last 

Don’t  you  shim-sham-shimmy  just  a little  too  fast?” 


Wilkinson  with  Garland  Bunting,  the  subject  of  Moonshine,  and  Colleen  Bunting,  1 985 
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In  Florida,  1 988,  Wilkinson  gathering  information  for  his  book  Big  Sugar 


Wilkinson  with  Nathan  Nelson,  a sugarcane  cutter 


To  trail  a suspect  by  car,  Garland  typically  wears  a disguise,  a mus- 
tache or  a blond  wig  with  sunglasses.  Here  are  Garland’s  thoughts 
about  working  undercover: 

“I’d  wear  overalls  in  some  sections  and  drive  my  old  beat-up  piece  of 
pickup  truck  that  the  average  person  wouldn’t  drive.  If  it  was  a rural 
town,  I’d  make  like  a farmer,  or  a fox  hunter,  or  a coon  hunter,  whatever 
was  around.  If  a man  was  selling  from  his  house,  I’d  try  to  meet  him 
first  at  a store.  If  it  was  at  a garage,  I’d  borrow  some  tools.  I never  went 
into  a place  cold-turkey  and  said,  cHey,  man,  where  can  I buy  a drink?’” 

In  court,  Garland  wins  most  of  his  cases,  and  wins  the  praise  of 
many  attorneys: 

“Garland’s  always  one  step  ahead,  and  it  makes  it  pretty  difficult 
to  fight  him.” 

“I’d  rather  sit  back  and  listen  to  Garland  talk  than  go  to  the  bank.” 

“Garland  can  change  from  one  kind  of  person  to  the  other  like 
you  can  snap  your  fingers.” 

At  the  end  of  long  days  spent  side  by  side  with  Garland,  Wilkin- 
son said,  “By  the  time  I left  him  at  night  my 
head  would  be  swimming  with  stories.  I’d 
be  drunk  on  stories.” 


if  you  want  to  learn  how  to  make  liquor, 
Moonshine  is  a primer.  If  you  want  to  learn 
how  to  survive  a season  of  cutting  sugar- 
cane, Big  Sugar : Seasons  in  the  Cane  Fields  of 
Florida  (1989)  is  your  bible.  Here,  Wilkinson 
continues  to  show  an  inclination  to  seek 
out  situations  that  are  extreme,  places  that 
would  not  be  visited,  or  even  thought  about, 
by  a typical  New  Yorker  reader.  He  resisted 
the  collusion  between  the  publishing  and 
entertainment  worlds  that  a previous  New 
Yorker  editor,  Tina  Brown,  believed  would 
contribute  synergetic  buzz  for  her  pages. 
Rather  than  interview  traditional  celebrities 
for  conventional  profiles,  he  likes  to  explore 
the  crevices  and  chinks  and  wrinkles  in  the 
ordinary  social  fabric.  He  seeks  out  people 
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with  unusual  character  and  specific  expertise  and  examines  their  cultural 
context,  artifacts,  and  customs  as  professionally  as  a trained  ethnolo- 
gist, taking  notes,  assembling  data,  and  interpreting  his  findings  in 
the  light  of  expert  research.  His  credentials  as  zNew  Torker  journalist 
have  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  access  official  channels,  and  his 
own  past  fair  dealings  with  the  sensitive  stories  of  others  show  in  the 
confident  and  respectful  way  he  approaches  the  people  he  profiles. 

Huge,  flat  fields  rim  the  shores  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  whose  rich  soil 
recedes  landward  into  the  dry  and  sandy  soil  necessary  to  grow  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cane.  Wilkinson  writes  of  the  region,  “The  skies  are  so 
large  that  several  kinds  of  weather  sometimes  take  place  in  them  at  once.” 

The  cutters,  largely  seasonal  workers  from  the  West  Indies,  the  major- 
ity Jamaican,  live  in  camps  maintained  by  the  growers;  the  big  growers, 
such  as  US  Sugar  Corporation  and  Sugar  Cane  Growers  Cooperative 
of  Florida,  shelter  and  feed  thousands  of  cutters,  who  work  from  dawn 
to  dusk.  Wilkinson  observes  the  physiques  of  the  cutters:  “As  a rule 
they  are  tall  and  long-limbed.  They  walk  like  dancers,  and  they  have 
a taut,  steely  look  to  their  arms  and  backs  and  shoulders  and  legs,  as 
if  they  were  made  from  wires  and  pulleys,  as  if  they  were  designed  for 
the  task.”  The  vigor  of  working  all  day  seems  to  induce  an  automatist 
trance  of  concentrated  rhythm:  “He  must  put  his  mind  on  speed  and 
a rhythm  that  consumes  the  least  of  his  energy. 

Letting  his  mind  drift  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  man  who  sells  him  bottled  gas  for  his  stove 
is  knocking  at  his  door  with  a gift  may  mean 
experiencing  the  sudden  sight  of  his  blood.” 

Wilkinson  obtained  an  introduction  to  a 
man  known  simply  as  Caveman.  He  was  a tractor 
driver  for  one  of  the  growers  and  agreed  to  take 
Wilkinson  out  into  the  fields  and  introduce  him 
to  some  of  the  cutters,  plus  drive  him  around 
to  some  of  the  after-hours  gathering  spots  so  he 
could  meet  cutters  away  from  work.  Wilkinson’s 
artful  narration  looks  at  each  scene  from  many 
angles  and  through  a variety  of  lenses,  from 
distant  statistics  to  up-close-and-personal  en- 
counters. This  is  an  example  of  the  techniques 
employed  by  contemporary  journalists  who  use 
original  sources  and  eyewitness  accounts  to  write 
about  lived  experience. 

Here  it  is  worth  noting  a similarity  in  the  re- 
search techniques  of  Wilkinson  and  of  Sebastian 
Junger,  best-selling  author  of  The  Perfect  Storm,  an 
account  of  a New  England  fishing  vessel  that  was 
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swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Junger  was  not  on  the  boat  when  the  fisher- 
men drowned,  but  he  is  still  able  to  evoke  the  drama  of  the  scene  in  an 
unforgettable  way.  Regarding  research,  Wilkinson  remarked,  “Records 
created  for  one  purpose,  such  as  documenting  the  testimony  of  people 
who  had  survived  a suicide  attempt,  can  be  used  for  an  imaginative 
purpose  they  were  not  intended  to  convey.  It's  almost  a technique  of 
collage,  and  if  s something  I learned  from  Junger.” 

Wilkinson  does  not  so  much  “go  undercover”  on  assignment  as 
insert  himself,  in  the  manner  of  a civilian  war  correspondent  in  a non- 
combative  role  at  the  front  of  the  action.  He  is  a participant  who  is 
able  to  give  a firsthand  description  of  events.  Sometimes,  when  a fire 
is  set  to  burn  a field  of  sugarcane— consuming  the  leaves  and  tops,  in 
preparation  for  harvest— there  is  the  appearance  of  a natural  catastrophe. 
Wilkinson  describes  the  scene:  “In  the  distance  they  look  like  disasters, 
like  air  strikes,  like  war.” 


in  a violent  act  (1993),  Wilkinson  explores  a dark  and  tragic  scenario, 
writing  with  spare,  surgical  precision  about  a killer  who  shot  his  parole 
officer  in  Indianapolis  outside  a derelict  house  on  September  22, 1986. 
For  one  month,  following  his  release  from  prison,  Mike  Wayne  Jackson 
lived  in  a house  with  no  running  water  or  electricity,  sleeping  on  straw 
in  an  upstairs  room.  Then  early  one  morning,  as  his  parole  officer,  Tom 
Gahl,  approached  the  house,  Jackson  fired  his  shotgun  and  killed  the 
man.  While  driving  away  from  the  scene,  Jackson  sprayed  his  face  and 
beard  with  silver  paint. 

This  single  detail  resonates  throughout  the  book.  For  ten  days,  as 
he  was  hunted  by  the  FBI,  Jackson  became  like  a ghost,  leaving  no  trac- 
es. After  a futile  week  of  searching,  officials  called  in  a quasi-mystical 
tracker,  who  had  the  ability  to  see  the  smallest  evidence  of  an  animal: 
“Perhaps  it  will  turn  over  a dry  leaf,  which  will  be  darker  on  the  side  that 
had  been  facing  the  ground,  or  bend  a blade  of  grass,  or  leave  behind  a 
broken  twig.”  They  finally  found  Jackson  in  the  hayloft  of  an  isolated 
barn.  Surrounded,  Jackson  shot  himself  in  the  mouth,  just  as  agents 
stormed  the  doors.  Thinking  Jackson  was  shooting  at  them,  they  ran 
out,  regrouped,  and  devised  a periscope  by  attaching  mirrors  to  the  ends 
of  long  pipes.  One  man  noticed  blood  seeping  through  the  floorboards 
of  the  loft,  and  in  the  mirror  held  above  him  he  saw  Jackson’s  bloodied 
face,  gaunt  with  weight  loss,  the  silver  paint  gone. 

This  beautifully  orchestrated  presentation  of  the  centripetal  pow- 
er of  a violent  act  opens  outward  through  the  voices  of  the  loved 


ones  of  both  murderer  and  victim.  In  one  scene,  the  mother  of  the 
murderer  comes  to  visit  the  wife  of  the  victim,  showing  pictures  of 
her  son  to  the  sons  of  the  murdered  man.  Wilkinson  consistently 
sees  the  subject  of  his  story  through  the  eyes  and  perspectives  of  his 
subjects,  his  witnesses.  In  doing  so,  he  makes  his  words  shine  with  an 
economy  of  extremity,  a documentary  “poetry  of  witness,”  to  use  the 
term  Carolyn  Forche  offers  as  the  authentic  alternative  to  personal 
and  political  poetry. 

Wilkinson  chooses  not  to  enter  the  mind  of  the  psychopath  who  is 
the  focus  of  his  report,  but  every  line  on  every  page  is  drawing  a vivid 
picture.  The  effects  of  the  violent  act  resonate  and  radiate  throughout 
the  book,  touching  everyone,  leaving  an  indelible  stain.  A woman  who 
lives  in  the  town  where  the  murder  took  place  describes  this  feeling: 
“When  you  live  in  a small  town  and  you  know  the  policeman,  and  the 
mortician,  and  the  man  who  picked  up  the  body,  you  keep  having  as- 
sociations in  your  mind.  You  see  the  location.  And  after,  I don’t  think 
you  ever  feel  the  same  way  about  things  again.” 


of  the  twenty-one  short  pieces  collected  in  Mr.  Apology  and  Other  Essays 
(2003),  most  were  previously  published  in  the  New  Yorker.  I’ll  discuss 
three.  The  first  is  a stellar  in-depth  profile  of  singer  and  songwriter  Paul 
Simon,  “The  Gift,”  rich  with  insights  about  the  man  and  his  work.  The 
author  was  a long-haired,  guitar-playing  rock  musician  before  deter- 
mining that  he  would  be  better  challenged  learning  how  to  be  a writer. 
Again,  Wilkinson  takes  us  into  a new  world,  one  that  he  can  describe 
with  a depth  and  clarity  that  comes  with  his  firsthand  understanding. 

Wilkinson  traveled  with  Simon  to  Memphis  to  meet  Joseph  Shaba- 
lala,  the  leader  of  Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo,  the  Zulu  singing  group 
that  appears  on  Simon’s  1986  album  Graceland.  Wilkinson  writes: 

Shabalala  had  brought  a tape  of  South  African  women  singing  tradi- 
tional farm  music,  without  accompaniment Instead  of  progressing 

in  the  stately  manner  of  a Protestant  hymn,  it  advanced  like  a spiritual, 
with  hesitations  in  the  phrasing  and  silences  between  the  verses.  Six  or 
eight  women  took  part.  Their  voices  were  pure  and  unadorned,  and 
the  singing  was  deeply  felt.  The  men’s  voices  entered  unexpectedly 
after  what  I took  to  be  the  first  verse,  answering  the  women’s,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  registers  and  textures  was  thrilling. 
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Wilkinson  witnessed  several  rehearsals,  reporting: 

[H]e  would  address  one  of  the  horn  players:  “You  don’t  have  to  play 
the  whole  phrase.  Leave  out  notes.  It’s  that  thing  of  tricking  the  ear 
into  hearing  what’s  not  there.”  Or  say  to  a keyboard  player,  “Drop  two 
notes  now  and  then.  Play  the  shadow  of  it,  so  that  we  don’t  get  too 
accustomed  to  it.”  Or  tell  the  saxophone  player,  “Growl  it,  but  stick  it 
into  the  blend.  Let’s  see  if  it  works,”  and  when  the  horn  player  did  what 
Simon  wanted  Simon  shrugged  and  said,  “Too  staccato.  Lazy  it  up.” 


the  title  essay,  “Mr.  Apology,”  focuses  on  an  “apology  line”  set  up  in 
1980  via  posters  that  were  placed  on  buildings  in  Manhattan: 

ATTENTION 

AMATEURS,  PROFESSIONALS, 

CRIMINALS . . . 

GET  YOUR  MISDEEDS  OFF  YOUR  CHEST! 

call  apology  (212)  255-2748 

Mr.  Apology’s  plan  was  to  collect  confessions  until  he  had  enough 
to  present  them  as  a performance  art  piece— which  he  did  at  the  New 
Museum  in  SoHo  in  1981.  He  came  to  an  understanding  that  a person, 
in  apologizing,  is  “making  an  attempt  to  turn  his  life  into  a moral  tale 
...  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end;  I did  this,  I learned  this,  and  the 
moral  is  this.  A confession  becomes  a story.” 

One  caller,  “Jumpin’ Jim,”  a nervous  twenty-three-year-old  living  with 
his  nagging  mother,  gives  a convoluted  confession,  claiming  he  had 
smothered  his  mother  with  a pillow.  Though  Mr.  Apology  actually  speaks 
on  the  phone  with  Jim’s  mother,  the  man  keeps  insisting  she  is  dead: 


“You  can  doubt  it,  whatever  you  want.  I’m  going  to  show  you  proof, 
and  that’s  it.  You’re  assuming  she’s  my  mother.  You’re  assuming  from 
what  somebody  told  you.”  . . . 

“I’m  assuming  from  my  conversation  with  her.” 

“Well,  you  had  a very  short  and  brief  conversation  with  the  woman. 
You  had  a very  long  conversation  with  me.  She  tells  you  one  thing,  and 
suddenly  it’s  the  truth?” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  put  her  on  the  line  and  I’ll  ask  her.” 

“What’s  the  point ? You’re  calling  to  talk  to  we.”  . . . 

“Well,  last  night  I was  transcribing  some  of  our  second  conversa- 
tion, and  I was  totally  convinced  that  what  you  were  telling  me  was 
true,  so  I think  there  is  an  emotional  truth  there.  There’s  something 
really  true  about  it,  but  it  might  be  a very  strong  fantasy.”  . . . 

“To  me  a fantasy  is  something  nice. . . . You’re  saying  this  is  my 
fantasy ? To  kill  my  mother?  That’s  not  a fantasy,  that’s  a nightmare.” 


a third,  utterly  different,  equally  remarkable  profile,  “Conversations 
with  a Killer,”  focuses  on  John  Wayne  Gacy,  who  was  convicted  in  1980 
of  killing  thirty- three  boys  in  Chicago  and  burying  many  of  them  in  a 
crawl  space  under  his  house.  Wilkinson  and  Gacy  engaged  in  a week  of 
conversations,  several  lasting  five  or  six  hours,  in  a guarded  room  in  a 
prison  in  Illinois.  Seasoned  by  working  with  subjects  both  hostile  and 
cooperative,  gaining  trust  following  scrutiny,  Wilkinson  was  conscious 
not  to  trespass  on  the  dignity  of  a killer  when  he  was  in  a cage  with  him. 
He  simply  tried  to  shine  some  understanding  onto  Gac/s  pathological 
obsession  with  defending  his  innocence. 

In  entering  this  conversation  with  a person  possessing  a sociopathic 
lack  of  guilt,  Wilkinson  had  to  make  adjustments  in  how  he  listened 
to  the  long,  rambling  thinking  of  a polished  liar.  The  safety  of  the  cell 


Alec  Wilkinson  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  nonfiction  working  today  and  his  books  will  be  read  for 
a long  time.  He  writes  about  subjects  no  one  else  sees— a revenue  officer  in  North  Carolina,  sugarcane  cutters  in 
Florida,  a man  who  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  a boat  made  of  trash— and  shows  the  beauty  and  excitement  in  them. 
Wilkinson’s  mentor,  William  Maxwell,  once  said  that  there  is  great  meaning  to  be  found  in  what  actually  happened, 
if  you  look  hard  enough.  Wilkinson  has  an  ineffable  ability  to  get  at  that  meaning,  which,  when  expressed,  often 
approaches  poetry.  I am  a great  admirer  of  the  simplicity  of  his  sentences.  They  expand  and  echo  in  the  mind. 

Because  these  assertions  seem  to  call  for  examples,  I’ll  quote  a short  paragraph  taken  almost  at  random  from 
Moonshine:  A Life  in  Pursuit  of  White  Liquor,  his  book  about  the  revenue  officer.  The  paragraph  describes  the  town  where 
the  book’s  subject,  Garland  Bunting,  lives: 


I visited  Garland  several  times  and  came  to  feel  an  attachment  for  Scotland  Neck.  It  is  a town  of  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  two  grass-strip  airports.  All  its  neon  signs  work.  Highway  258  runs  through 
the  center,  is  the  main  street,  and  is  very  soon  running  through  farmland  again.  The  fields  are  flat  and  edged  by  swamps 
and  woods  and  windrow  stands  oftrees.  The  woods  are  sometimes  so  distant  that  they  have  the  remote,  secret- keeping 
look  of  a coastline.  When  you  drive  by  them  at  speed,  the  crop  rows  in  between  spin  like  spokes  on  a turning  wheel. 


Note  how  the  town’s  signs  somehow  light  up  simultaneously  in  the  sentence,  “All  its  neon  signs  work.”  In  the 
phrase  “the  remote,  secret-keeping  look  of  a coastline”  we  hear  a sinister  note  of  crime,  of  piracy.  And  the  turning 
wheel  sets  the  whole  description  spinning  in  the  mind.  The  magic  in  this  paragraph  is  amazing  and  abundant;  writ- 
ing of  this  quality  appears  everywhere  in  Wilkinson’s  work. 


— Ian  Frazier 


To  my  mind,  reading  a certain  kind  of  clear,  trenchant,  humane  prose  is  inextricably  linked  to 
thoughts  about  Alec  Wilkinson,  and  his  long  career  as  perhaps  the  finest  writer  of  nonfiction  prose  we 
have.  Alec  is  a writer’s  writer.  By  that  I mean  a writer  whose  mastery  goes  without  saying,  and  indeed,  it 
goes  without  saying  by  him— his  sentences  never  show  off.  Their  quiet  effects  are  beyond  virtuosity.  He 
is  interested  in  the  offbeat,  the  quixotic,  the  marginal,  and  the  lost  cause,  all  ofwhich  are  imbued  by  his 
careful  attention  with  wry,  Chekhovian  grace. 

For  me,  too,  Alec  and  his  work  are  inextricable  from  the  Cape.  His  first  book,  Midnights , published  in 
1 982,  was  about  a year  working  for  the  Wellfleet  Police  Department.  It’s  a marvelous,  funny  book.  And 
there’s  something  there,  at  the  start,  of  the  writer  who  likes  a good  story,  is  on  the  lookout  for  detail, 
alert  to  atmosphere— moonlit  nights,  pine  needles  underfoot,  the  smell  of  low  tide— and  to  people,  who, 
from  first  to  last,  are  the  subject  of  tenderness  and  care. 

One  of  my  favorite  passages  of  Alec’s  is  from  his  piece  “The  Crossing,”  which  later  came  out  as  a book, 
The  Happiest  Man  in  the  World  (2007).  A good  deal  of  it— more  than  the  protagonists  may  have  liked— takes 
place  in  Provincetown,  where  Poppa  Neutrino,  whom  readers  ofthis  magazine  may  remember,  set  off  on 
a homemade  raft  with  the  aim  of  crossing  the  Atlantic.  He  writes: 


Boats  float  because  water  can’t  get  into  them.  Water  invading  a raft  built  with  foam  is  a matter 
of  indifference.  Foam  floats  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry.  Water  can  come  and  go,  except  your  feet 
get  wet.  “If  a raft  is  unable  to  sink,”  Neutrino  says,  “I  only  had  to  make  sure  that  it  stayed  right 
side  up  and  did  not  come  apart.”  A heavy  sea  can  batter  a boat  or  a raft  to  pieces— the  wood 
splinters,  the  screws  and  nails  are  torn  from  their  shafts.  Neutrino  drilled  holes  every  two  feet 
in  the  hull  and  the  cabins  of  his  raft.  He  fed  rope  through  each  hole,  then  knotted  it  and  ran  it 
through  the  next  hole,  so  that  when  he  was  finished  the  raft  was  woven  together  like  a basket. 
A structure  held  together  by  screws  and  glue  and  nails  is  rigid.  A basket  is  supple.  Even  if  all  the 
carpentry  failed,  he  believed  that  the  raft  would  remain  intact. 

“Where  did  I get  this  notion?  I have  no  idea,”  Neutrino  says.  “From  the  cornucopia  of  my 
mind.  Somebody  put  it  in  there  a long  time  ago,  and  it  came  out  in  this  way.” 


Writing  about  how  something  is  made  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do.  In  this  passage,  the  prose 
is  itself  the  basket  that  floats  the  reader  along  with  Neutrino.  It  suspends  our  disbelief.  A review  in  the 
Guardian , which  cites  “the  astonishing  acuity  and  elegance”  ofWi I kinson’s  writing,  goes  on  to  quote  from 
the  book: 


“I  wouldn’t  suggest  that  anyone  regard  Neutrino  as  a model.  It  wouldn’t  be  sensible,”  Wilkinson 
writes  with  characteristic  understatement.  “But  he  has  a seeker’s  belief  that  deprivation  can  bring 
about  a state  of  receptivity,  an  awareness,  in  which  a person  obtains  access  to  territory  that  lies 
at  the  outermost  boundaries  of  what  we  are  familiar  with,  with  what  we  accept  as  ourselves.” 

That  territory  at  the  outermost  boundaries  is  what  I think  has  interested  Wilkinson;  that  place  of  the 
unsaid,  Auden’s  “Land  of  Unlikeness.”  One  of  the  things  he  likes  to  do  is  to  bodysurf  on  the  back  shore, 
waiting  for  and  catching  the  wave.  He’s  good  at  it,  and  he  taught  my  children  howto  do  it.  Since  I began 
writing  prose,  Alec  has  always  been  a model  for  me  of  consummate  intelligence,  a writer  who  by  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  defines  what  the  matter  is. 


— Cynthia  Zarin 


allowed  an  up-close-and-personal  encounter  with  the  mind  of  a killer. 
Psychologically,  this  was  dangerous  territory: 

Visiting  Gacy  is  like  spending  time  with  a person  who  is  pretending  to 
like  you  in  order  to  separate  you,  violently,  if  necessary,  from  something 

you  possess I often  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  like  an  actor  who 

had  created  a role  and  polished  it  so  carefully  that  he  had  become  the 

role  and  the  role  had  become  him In  support  of  his  innocence,  he 

often  says  things  that  are  deranged  in  their  logic,  but  he  says  them  so 
calmly  that  he  appears  to  be  rational  and  reasonable. 

Gacy  wrote  a manuscript  in  which  he  described  others  as  the  mur- 
derers. In  the  same  vein,  when  Gacy  and  Wilkinson  spoke,  Gacy  would 
begin  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person:  “'Gacy  went  out  of  town,' 
he  said.  'When  did  Gacy  leave?  Gacy  generally  went  out  of  town  on  a 
Sunday/” 

Wilkinson,  near  the  end,  asked  Gacy  a question: 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  people  who  committed  these  murders?” 

“I  can’t  even  begin  to  fathom  how  they  thought,”  he  said.  “Even  to 
try  to  think  about  how  they  could  do  something  like  this  is  completely 
foreign  to  me.” 


Wilkinson’s  eighth  book,  The  Happiest  Man  in  the  World:  An  Account  of  the 
Life  of  Poppa  Neutrino  (2007),  functions  as  a deeply  researched  biography  of 

a singular  man,  and  has  an 
added  authority  because 
the  author  is  a firsthand 
witness  of  the  events,  not 
for  a week,  but  for  many 
months.  He  details  with 
remarkable  sympathy  the 
story  of  a man  who,  along 
with  his  willing  family,  ac- 
cepted voluntary  poverty 
because  it  offered  the  gift 
of  freedom  of  travel,  fresh 
encounters,  challenging 
adventures.  All  of  Pop- 
pa’s resources  are  used  to 
build  and  sail  a raft  made 
of  timbers  salvaged  from 
the  New  York  waterfront 
and  Styrofoam  floats 
banded  together  with 
ropes  and  wire.  With 
parachutes  functioning 
as  sails,  the  outlandish 
contraption  could  be  swamped  but  would  not  sink. 

Poppa  Neutrino,  his  wife,  and  an  extended  family  group  that  in- 
cluded five  children  formed  a family  band,  singing  and  playing  music 
on  sunny,  calm  days  in  transit,  as  they  sailed  during  hurricane  season 
across  the  world's  most  treacherous  ocean.  Wilkinson’s  observations 
about  the  captain’s  character  are  astute: 


Picaresque  feebly  describes  his  exploits.  For  companions  in  literature  I 
think  of  Tom  Jones,  Don  Quixote,  and  a few  of  the  figures  who  wander 
the  desert  in  the  Old  Testament.  I am  aware  that  some  readers  will  feel 
superior  to  him,  or  look  down  occasionally  on  how  he  has  behaved; 
surely  that  is  easy  to  do,  but  I do  not  believe  that  someone  is  a proper 
subject,  or  a laudable  figure,  only  if  he  has  made  a lot  of  money  or 
been  a politician,  an  actor,  a freakish  public  figure,  or  a criminal.  The 
eccentrics,  the  odds  beaters,  the  benign  connivers,  the  showmen,  the 
pilgrims,  and  the  raffish  self-glorifiers  also  have  their  place  in  the 
pageant.  Nor  is  it  along  the  periphery. 


Wilkinson  with  David  Pearlman,  who  called  himself  Poppa  Neutrino  and  is  the  subject 
of  The  Happiest  Man  in  the  World , in  Riverside  Park  in  Manhattan 


For  a period  of  time,  the  Floating  Neutrinos  sojourned  in  Province- 
town,  building  their  raft  Town  Hall  by  the  pier  and  singing  for  money  in 
front  of  Town  Hall.  Poppa’s  wife,  Betsy  Terrell,  contributed  an  article, 
“Great  Moments  in  Neutrino  History,”  for  the  2000  annual  issue  of 
Provincetown  Arts.  The  piece  opens  with  a description  of  the  busking 
routine  of  the  family  band: 

It’s  a rag  tag  band— acoustic  guitar,  horns,  a set  of  drums  in  a shop- 
ping cart— but  we’re  a family.  The  two  oldest  children  are  dancing 
out  front,  a simple,  old-fashioned  dance  to  the  tune  of  “Tea  for  Two.” 
Suddenly  the  band  breaks  into  an  enthusiastic  “Five  Foot  Two,”  and 
Todd  tosses  his  hat  in  the  air,  letting  out  a war-whoop  cheer  as  he  and 
Ingrid  launch  into  a wild  Charleston.  It’s  the  show  stopper,  reserved 
for  the  climax  of  the  set. 


like  his  portrait  of  Paul  Simon,  The  Protest  Singer:  An  Intimate  Portrait 
of  Pete  Seeger  (2009)  is  an  opportunity  for  Wilkinson  to  examine  the 
experiences  and  contributions  of  another  musician,  one  schooled 
in  employing  singing  to  activate  social  change.  His  book  follows 
Seeger’s  life,  from  his  childhood  to  his  years  as  an  activist,  support- 
ing workers’  rights,  civil  rights,  the  movement  against  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  environmental  protection.  Despite  being  harassed  by  the 
government,  Seeger  shows  tenacity  in  his  political  beliefs:  “Seeger’s 

politics  are  of  the  most  extravagantly 
conservative  kind.  He  believes 
ardently  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

He  is  also  guided  by  his 
profound  love  of  music  and  his 
belief  in  the  power  of  music  to 
transform  individuals  and  cre- 
ate a better  world.  His  endear- 
ing modesty  as  a performer  is 
evoked  by  Wilkinson: 


THE 


PROTEST 

SINGER 

A-n  JnfimiUi  P&rtrdii  of 

PETE 

SEEGER 


When  Seeger  was  younger, 
his  singing  voice  fell  be- 
tween the  range  of  an  alto 
and  a tenor,  what  is  called  a 
split  tenor.  It  was  robust— it 
sounded  like  the  voice  that 
comes  from  a few  rows  be- 
hind you  in  church  and 
that  everyone  follows— and 
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Wilkinson  with  Pete  Seeger,  the  subject  of  The  Protest  Singer,  at  Seeger's  house  in  Beacon,  New  York,  2009 


even  in  complicated  passages  his  pitch  was  precise.  He  had  a dramatic 
falsetto  which  he  could  deliver  as  a moan  or  a shout.  He  sang  without 
vibrato  or  with  only  an  occasional  trace  of  it.  His  phrasing  was  subtle 
but  resourceful  enough  to  inflect  meaning  and  character  and  to  en- 
liven a narrative,  but  not  so  much  as  to  divert  the  listener  toward  the 
singer’s  personality.  His  presence  onstage  was  confident,  offhand,  and 
compelling,  but  he  regarded  any  attention  paid  to  him  as  a performer 
to  be  misplaced.  An  implement  for  delivering  a song  is  more  how  he 
saw  himself. 


I don’t  think  he  left  because  he  was  afraid  not  to.  I think  he  left  because 
he  could  no  longer  imagine  not  leaving.  I think  the  desire  to  see  if  the 
balloon  could  do  all  that  he  was  convinced  that  it  could,  plus  the  urge 
to  discover  the  pole  and  settle  the  mystery  of  what  was  actually  there, 

overpowered  him Whereas  he  had  first  approached  the  task  as  a 

scientist,  a disengaged  engineer,  aloof  from  the  romance  of  the  pole, 
he  had  become  as  zealous  and  wild-eyed  as  any  fanatic  who  went  off 
toward  the  unfound  places. 


perhaps  wilkinson  was  affected  by  the  de- 
pictions of  polar  iciness,  the  audible  silence, 
the  vast  fields  of  blinding  whiteness,  plus 
extreme  danger:  his  most  recent  book,  The 
Ice  Balloon:  S.  A.  Andree  and  the  Heroic  Age  of 
Arctic  Exploration  (2012),  possesses  no  page 
where  anyone  smiles.  The  expedition  is 
doomed  but  they  don’t  know  it.  Their  hy- 
drogen balloon,  the  Eagle , after  traveling  a 
thousand  miles  at  low  altitude,  skipping 
over  the  tundra  below,  finally  crashes  close 
to  its  destination.  At  the  time,  no  one  knew 
if  the  actual  location  of  the  North  Pole  was 
on  land  or  on  open  water. 

While  Wilkinson  is  writing  the  story  of 
Andree’s  journey  without  his  usual  frame 
of  reference  or  firsthand  testimony  from  his 
subject,  he  is  still  able  to  give  us  an  in-depth 
look  into  the  man’s  psyche  and  an  under- 
standing of  why  he  would  take  on  such  a 
dangerous  venture: 


After  the  crash,  the  explorers  hauled  three- 
hundred-pound  sledges  for  nearly  three 
months.  The  crew  wore  themselves  out,  “like 
watch-springs,”  Wilkinson  mentions  casual- 
ly, then  takes  us  to  the  Andree  Museum  in 
Granna,  Sweden,  where  artifacts  from  the 
expedition,  including  the  crew’s  actual  wrist- 
watches  with  their  dials  stopped  at  specific 
moments  of  expiration,  are  displayed.  Equally 
haunting  is  a photograph  of  the  men  by  the 
balloon:  “The  black  and  white  and  the  shades 
of  gray  within  the  photographs  are  weak  and 
watery,  and  the  figures  insubstantial,  leading 
everyone  who  sees  them  to  think,  They  already 
look  like  ghosts.” 

■ 

it  is  worth  noting  that  Wilkinson’s  last  three 
books  have  striking  similarities— though  this 
question  may  also  be  raised:  What  do  an  Amer- 
ican musical  icon,  a ragtag  optimist,  and  an 
Arctic  explorer  have  in  common?  They  all,  in 
their  different  ways,  exemplify  a rebellious 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  exploration— they  are  trail- 
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blazers.  All  three  men  engaged  in  a “peaceful  protest,”  living  their  lives 
on  their  own  terms  and  following  their  dreams.  Perhaps  Wilkinson 
describes  them  best  as  he  talks  about  Seeger:  “His  vitality  sometimes 
seems  boundless,  and  his  nature  is  almost  unflaggingly  hopeful,  but 
a line  of  melancholy  runs  through  it.”  Their  journeys  are  filled  with 
travails,  but  they  are  followed  willingly  nonetheless. 

Wilkinson  told  me:  “Fm  drawn  to  people  who  respond  to  challenges. 
I find  that  inspiring.  You  spend  time  in  the  company  of  these  people 
and  you  feel  yourself  enlarged.” 


william  maxwell,  novelist  and  fiction  editor  of  the  New  Yorker,  befriend- 
ed the  young  Alec  Wilkinson,  helping  him  learn  to  write  by  becoming 
the  man  who  would  do  the  writing.  Maxwell  shared  his  decades  of 
experience  with  Wilkinson  and  provided  insider  advice:  “Here  is  an- 
other trick:  'Call  me  Ishmael . . .’  A pair  of  eyes  looking  into  your  eyes. 
A face.  A voice.  You  have  entered  into  a personal  relationship  with  a 

stranger,  who  will  perhaps 
make  demands  on  you, 
extraordinary  demands; 
who  will  perhaps  insist 
that  you  love  him;  who 
will  perhaps  love  you  in 
a way  that  is  upsetting  or 
uncomfortable.” 

Wilkinson’s  sixth 
book,  My  Mentor:  A Young 
Man's  Friendship  with  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  describes 
their  friendship,  blending 
biography,  memoir,  and 
essay.  With  his  usual  keen 
eye,  Wilkinson  profiles  the 
life  of  an  extraordinary 
man,  but  in  this  instance 
his  own  life  story  is  deeply 
intertwined  in  the  telling. 
It  is  extraordinary  to  be 
able  to  showcase  others’ 
voices;  it  is  courageous  to 
tell  one’s  own  story  with 
such  candor  and  insight.  In  the 
following  passages,  Wilkinson  shares  his  thoughts 
on  editing,  writing,  and  friendship: 


Wilkinson  with  his  wife,  Sara  Barrett,  and  their  son,  Sam,  and  William  Maxwell  at 
Maxwell's  house  in  Yorktown,  New  York,  1 995 


There  is  no  other  way  to  begin  as  a writer  or  anything  else  than  by 
imitation.  You  find,  by  chance  or  design,  the  works  or  the  philoso- 
phies that  appeal  to  you  and  begin  to  make  use  of  them.  At  first  it 
appears  that  you  are  no  writer  (or  musician  or  painter  or  lawyer)  at  all, 
but  only  a collection  of  gestures  and  observations  other  people  have 
already  made  and  of  references  to  them.  Gradually,  the  influences 
recede,  they  become  absorbed,  they  settle  into  you,  so  that  instead 
of  being  the  patterns  that  determine  how  your  own  work  sounds  or 
looks  or  proceeds,  they  become  the  technical  means  you  might  make 
use  of  to  describe  another  person’s  face,  the  workings  on  each  other 
of  conflicting  emotions,  the  weather,  the  impression  of  a landscape, 
or  the  design  of  a strategy  for  solving  a problem.  Jimmy  Garrison,  who 
had  been  a member  of  the  John  Coltrane  Quartet,  must  have  found 
himself  in  need  of  money  during  the  early  nineteen-seventies,  because 
he  took  a semester’s  teaching  position  at  the  college  I went  to,  and  was 
my  faculty  advisor,  so  I once  heard  him  say,  “First  you  have  to  learn  all 
about  your  instrument,  then  you  have  to  learn  all  about  music,  then 
you  have  to  forget  it  all  and  learn  how  to  play.”  In  the  forgetting  one 
makes  use  of  one’s  influences.  It  is  important  to  have  the  best  influ- 
ences possible,  to  read  the  best  books,  listen  to  the  best  music,  study 
the  best  paintings.  How  widely  your  interest  spreads,  how  deeply,  how 
long  it  continues  are  individual  matters. 

Surely  the  character  and  the  abilities  of  the  person  who  helps  you 
matter  also.  I am  as  aware  as  anyone,  I think,  of  how  fortunate  I was 
to  have  Maxwell’s  attention.  I do  not  believe  in  false  modesty— it  is  a 


I first  became  aware  of  Alec  when  I read  his  New  Yorker  piece  on  Mr.  Apology  in  1993. 

The  article  was  called  “The  Confession”  and  I thought  that  it  was  extraordinary. 

I was  introduced  to  Alec  at  a book  party  by  my  friend  Annabel.  He  was  dressed,  as  always,  in  a well- 
cut  dark  suit  and  white  shirt,  no  tie.  He  was  alone.  A few  weeks  later,  when  Annabel  was  giving  a dinner 
party,  she  asked  if  there  was  anyone  I wanted  to  see.  I said,  Perhaps  that  man  you  introduced  me  to  at 
the  reading.  He  and  his  remarkable  wife,  Sara,  have  been  my  devoted  and  loyal  friends  ever  since. 

In  all  of  Alec's  work,  his  compassion,  his  humor,  his  perception,  his  understanding  ofthe  dispossessed 
and  the  eccentric  go  very  deep.  His  ability  to  see  that  which  is  particular  and  unique  in  each  of  his  often 
unexpected  subjects  gives  to  his  writing  a point  of  view  that  is  always  illuminating.  When  I read  anything 
that  Alec  has  written,  I come  away  thinking,  Oh,  I see  now. 


— Susanna  Moore 


When  I read  literary  nonfiction,  I want  to  be  taken  somewhere  I have  never  been,  to  imagine 
lives  and  times  outside  my  own  experience.  I want  to  learn  something,  and  while  I learn  it  I want  to  enjoy 
elegant  prose  that  has  been  hardened  and  sharpened  by  precise  fact. 

Alec  Wilkinson  has  a terrific  range.  Big  Sugar  describes  the  lives  of  sugarcane  cutters  in  Belle  Glade: 
it  is  an  elegantly  written  and  politically  important  book  about  immigrant  labor  that,  though  written  in 
1989,  is  as  pertinent  now  as  it  was  then.  I think  of  the  Arctic  in  the  way  that  Alec  describes  it  in  The  Ice 
Balloon,  his  impression  of  an  extraordinary  and  alien  terrain,  and  I am  fascinated  by  his  insights  into  the 
ambitions  and  sufferings  of  the  nineteenth-century  explorers.  From  Alec’s  books  and  New  Yorker  stones,  I 
have  learned  about  ice  hockey,  Elmore  Leonard’s  researcher,  illicit  car  photography,  and  the  eccentricities 
and  surprising  choices  of  my  fellow  humans.  In  each  instance,  I have  also  learned  quite  a lot  about  the 
art  of  writing.  Graceful  and  simple  as  his  writing  appears,  I can  never  see  just  how  he  does  it. 

— Annabel  Davis-Goff 


form  of  arrogance— but  I also  have  no  idea  whether  the  work  I have 
done  has  lasting  merit.  There  are  so  many  other  ways  to  have  done  it, 
so  many  other  choices  I might  have  made.  And  someone  else  might 
have  handled  the  same  material  more  gracefully  or  with  more  inge- 
nuity or  insight  or  with  greater  objectivity.  All  I could  manage  was 
what  I did  at  the  time.  I know  that  it  is  much  better  than  it  would  have 
been  had  I not  had  Maxwell  read  it.  Even  on  those  occasions  when 
he  had  no  active  hand  in  something  I wrote,  the  choices  I made,  the 
way  I approached  a subject,  the  order  in  which  I told  what  I knew, 
the  attitude  I adopted,  were  determined  by  his  example  and  influ- 
ence. Not  that  I was  conscious  of  it,  any  more  than  a tennis  player 
has  in  mind  as  he  swings  his  racket  the  person  who  taught  him  his 
strokes.  As  I was  writing  about  the  Maxwells  for  their  memorial,  I 
realized  that  my  sentences  sounded  like  his.  If  I were  younger  and  he 
was  still  living,  I might  have  been  concerned  that  I was  overtaken  by 
his  influence  when  I should  perhaps  have  resisted  it.  Instead,  I felt 
elated  at  being  able  to  summon  him,  obliquely,  by  surrendering  to 
the  words  as  they  came  through  my  hands  onto  the  page. 

In  writing  about  him,  I find  myself  again  and  again  using  the 
present  tense. 

We  worked  side  by  side  for  fifteen  years;  it  took  me  that  long  to 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  not  to  depend  on  his. 
A different  sort  of  man  might  have  given  me  reason  to  doubt  myself, 
felt  competitive,  lost  patience. 

One  afternoon  following  another,  one  piece  or  one  book  succeeding 
another,  we  sat  beside  each  other  at  a table— sometimes  at  Maxwell’s 
apartment  in  New  York,  sometimes  at  the  house  in  Westchester,  and 
sometimes  in  the  woods  surrounding  a rented  house  in  Wellfleet— and 
he  suggested  cuts  or  changed  a word  I had  learned  recently  to  plain 
English,  and  otherwise  taught  me  what  a writer  needs  to  know.  Not  that 
much,  it  turns  out:  when  to  compress  and  when  to  handle  a subject  at 
length;  the  order  in  which  to  present  things;  how  to  arrive  at  a compan- 
ionable style;  the  benefit  of  the  surprising  juxtaposition;  an  awareness  of 
what  is  and  what  isn’t  sensible  to  ask  a reader  to  be  a witness  to.  “Write 
as  if  you  wish  to  be  understood  by  an  unusually  bright  ten-year-old,” 
he  said,  or,  “Henry  James  said  'Dramatize,  dramatize,  dramatize,’  not 
'Generalize,  generalize,  generalize.’”  Or  he  took  out  scissors  and  cut 
up  my  sentences  and  rearranged  them  and  pasted  them  back  on  the 
page.  Or  he  leaned  back  from  the  table  and  asked,  “Isn’t  there  a simpler 
way  to  say  that?”  and  I explained  what  I had  been  trying  to  convey, 
and  he  wrote  my  explanation  in  the  margin  and  said,  “That’ s it,”  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  words  I had  just  spoken  could  be  writing 


What  I felt  as  I sat  beside  him  as  he  read  was  calm.  I had  done  all  the 
work  that  I knew  how  to  do,  and  now,  through  his  asking  me  what  I 
really  meant  to  say,  or  what  had  been  the  resolution  of  the  difficulty  I 
had  left  off  describing  before  I should  have,  or  whether  I hadn’t  gone 
on  too  much  in  my  reaction  to  something,  the  piece  would  be  made 
better  than  I knew  how  to  make  it.  When  he  was  finished,  I would 
appear  to  be  smarter  than  I was  and  more  capable.  Maxwell  taught 
me  to  write  the  way  primitive  fathers  taught  their  sons  to  stalk,  to 
study  tracks,  to  observe  the  behavior  of  their  prey,  to  watch  the  sky  for 
weather,  to  note  the  bloom  of  the  bush  that  signifies  that  the  fish  in 
their  migrations  have  returned  to  the  river.  A cobbler  teaching  a young 
man  to  make  shoes  is  what  I also  sometimes  thought  of,  I suppose 
because  the  things  I needed  to  know  were  so  practical  and  primary: 
how  to  write  dialogue  that  sounded  like  someone  actually  speaking, 
how  to  make  the  reader  forget  there  was  someone  between  him  and 
the  landscape  he  was  reading  about,  how  to  convey  the  impression  of 
a scene  with  some  directness  of  effect.  Vladimir  Horowitz  once  said 
that  he  imagined  himself  when  he  played  the  piano  as  being  on  the 

other  side  of  the  notes  on  the  page,  looking  out 

His  advice  was  erudite  and  penetrating  and  completely  reliable  and 
uncontaminated  by  competition.  He  was  known  to  see  in  stories  writers 
had  given  up  on  the  possibilities  for  development  of  a character  or  a 
line  of  narrative  or  for  compressing  a scene  or  combining  one  scene 
with  another  or  for  moving  several  sentences  or  a paragraph  from  the 
beginning  of  a piece  to  nearer  the  end  so  that  the  emotional  tone  of  the 
story  was  changed,  and  the  story  brought  to  life  and  made  resonant 
in  a way  that  it  hadn’t  been.  Partly  this  is  a matter  of  imagination, 
of  receptivity,  a capacity  for  seeing  others  the  way  they  would  like  to 
be  seen,  of  a selfless  interest  in  encouraging  talent,  and  an  intimacy 
with  the  catalog  of  technical  possibility.  What  suggestions  he  made 
he  offered  unobtrusively,  and  he  qualified  them  by  saying  that  if  the 
writer  didn’t  agree  with  them,  he  should  overlook  them.  As  to  how 
other  writers  regarded  his  opinion,  when  J.  D.  Salinger  finished  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye,  he  drove  to  the  Maxwells’  house  and  over  the  course 
of  an  afternoon  read  it  to  them  on  their  porch. 


CHRISTOPHER  BUS  A is  founder  and  editorial  director  ofProvincetown 
Arts  Press. 
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JOHN  IRVING  is  adaptingThe  World  According  to  Garp  as  a tele- 
play—a miniseries  in  five  episodes.  He  is  also  writing  bis fifteenth  novels 
to  be  called  Darkness  as  a Bride— a ghost  story.  He  lives  in  Toronto. 

EDWARD  HIRSCH's  most  recent  books  are  Gabriel:  A Poem  (Knopf 
and  The  Essential  Poet's  Glossary  (Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt). 

IAN  FRAZIER  writes  humorous  essays , magazine  reporting  pieces , 
and  longer  works  of  nonfiction.  His  recent  books  include  Travels  in 
Siberia  and  Hogs  Wild 

CYNTHIA  ZARIN's  new  book  of  poems,  Orbit  (Knopf,  was  pub- 
lished in  March.  A longtime  contributor  to  the  New  Yorker,  she 
teaches  at  Yale. 

SUSANNA  MOORE  is  the  author  of  the  novels  The  Life  of  Objects, 
The  Big  Girls,  One  Last  Look,  In  the  Cut,  Sleeping  Beauties, 
The  Whiteness  of  Bones,  and  My  Old  Sweetheart,  and  three 
books  of  nonfiction,  Light  Years:  A Girlhood  in  Hawai’i,  I Myself 
Have  Seen  It:  The  Myth  of  Hawai'i,  and  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
She  is  from  Hawaii. 

ANNABEL  DAVIS-GOFF  is  the  author  of  three  novels,  The  Dower 
House,  This  Cold  Country,  and  The  Fox's  Walk,  as  well  as 
Walled  Gardens,  a family  memoir  that  describes  the  life  and  his- 
tory of  the  mid-twentieth-century  Anglo-Irish.  She  is  currently  work- 
ing on  Lady  C,  a history  of  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover.  Davis-Goff 
has  taught  literature  at  Bennington  College  since  2004. 
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poetry 


All  art,  says  J.  M.  Synge,  is  collaboration.  Nowhere  is  that  axiom 
more  fully  realized  than  in  the  making  of  a book  of  poems.  Be- 
neath the  text  is  breath;  beneath  the  cover  art  is  earth  and  sky. 
Made  in  a process  touched  by  many  hands,  the  codex  shimmers 
between  word  and  world— opening  an  enveloping  absence. 

Why  poetry?  Why  not  prose?  Maybe  because  novels  are 
usually  produced  by  corporate  houses,  or  because  the  tomes 
are  sealed  in  sentences  and  resist  other  means  of  apprehen- 
sion (don’t  we  distrust  the  adaptation’s  celluloid  bloat?). 
For  whatever  reason,  seldom  do  works  of  fiction  feature 
memorable  covers.  But  when  I think  of  books  of  poems  that 
I love,  I often  think  of  the  covers.  While  page  counts  don’t 
reach  triple  figures,  books  of  poems  can  seem  voluminous, 
in  part  because  cover  art  opens  another  dimension,  “mirror 

on  mirror  mirrored ” Unlike  novels,  poems  permeate  the 

barrier  between  the  reader  and  the  uninterrupted  dream, 
making  it  possible  to  integrate  visual  art  into  the  kaleido- 
scope of  sensation  a book  of  poems  engenders.  Cover  art 
can  do  more  than  represent  a book’s  contents. 

It  can  enter  into  a dialogue,  as  in  William  Heyen’s 
The  Candle , where  Samuel  Bak’s  The  Art  of  Reading  sears 
through  Heyen’s  lifelong  exploration  of  Our  20th  Century 
Holocausts.  Kenneth  Dingwall’s  image,  Curtain , draws  a 
fragile  veil  between  word  and  silence  in  H.  L.  Hix’s  Rain 
Inscription.  Myrna  Stone  found  the  visual  corollary  for  her 
compendious  sonnet  sequence,  Luz  Bones,  in  the  torqued 
figure  of  the  eighteenth-century  French  artist  Jacques- 
Fabien  Gautier;  while  the  daunting  yet  welcoming 
silhouette  of  Graces^  by  the  African  artist  Bili  Bidjocka, 
invites  us  into  the  greathearted  embrace  of  Tim  Seibles’s 
One  Turn  Around  the  Sun.  Artist  Aron  Wiesenfeld  and  poet 
Bruce  Bond  engage  in  a singular  poetic-artistic  dialogue 
in  twenty-two  images  and  poems,  presented  en  face.  The 
cover  image,  The  Well , offers  an  alluring  entry  to  The  Other 
Sky.  By  embracing  vision— as  well  as  silence,  music,  and 
speech— slender  books  of  poems  can  feel  as  rampant  as 
any  novel. 

Directing  Etruscan  Press,  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
involved  in  the  making  of  these  and  many  other  books 


of  poems,  seeing  them  evolve  from  manuscript 
to  the  cartons  trucked  in  from  Thomson-Shore.  I 
love  tearing  through  the  styrofoam,  taking  in  that 
new-book  aroma.  Holding  a fresh  copy  linted  with 
peanuts,  opening  the  skin-smooth  paper  to  see  these 
familiar  poems  set  in  their  elegant  new  typography— 
it’s  always  a shock  even  after  the  proofs  and  galleys. 

Behind  the  scenes  are  many  other  secret  sharers. 
Etruscan’s  graphic  designer,  the  artist  and  screen- 
writer Laurie  Powers,  turned  images  into  covers  for 
The  Candle ; Rain  Inscription , and  One  Turn  Around  the 
Sun.  What’s  more,  she  worked  with  authors  to  create 
images  from  scratch  on  two  other  books,  Diane  Rap- 
tosh’s  Human  Directional  and  my  book  from  Broadstone 
Books,  To  Banquet  with  the  Ethiopians:  A Memoir  of  Life 
Before  the  Alphabet. 

About  Human  Directional , Powers  writes,  “I  came  up 
with  several  concepts  but  wasn’t  really  'feeling  it.’  Indi 
vidual  concrete  images  weren’t  enough  to  express  an 
overall  theme.  I remembered  this  photo  my  husband 
[James  Going]  had  taken  on  a recent  trip  to  Utah.  I was 
really  pleased  with  how,  without  me  even  hardly  having 
to  manipulate  it,  it  said  what  I wanted  it  to  say.” 

I had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Laurie  Powers  on  my 
book,  and  seeing  utterance  made  visual,  image  by  image. 

“I  remember,”  she  writes,  “that  although  you  were  giving 
me  concrete  images,  I really  got  the  feeling  it  was  about 
childhood  and  searching  and  timelessness,  albeit  set  against 
Greek  mythology. . . .” 

It’s  this  kind  of  collaboration  that  opens  lines  of  poetry 
into  “the  other  sky,”  where  words  take  on  shape  and  color, 
and  images  sing. 

This  innovative  presentation  of  word  and  image  set  before 
you,  conceived  and  coedited  for  Provincetown  Arts  by  Chris 
Busa,  highlights  a feature  of  poetry  that  perhaps  we  overlook: 
in  brevity,  it  contains  multitudes;  in  concentration,  it  diffuses 
into  everything. 

— Philip  Brady 
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Provincetown  Arts  began  grounded  in  poetry— poetry  in  its  root 
meaning  of  “making,  creating,  composing.”  I grew  up  watch- 
ing my  father,  Peter  Busa,  painting  in  various  studios,  in  New 
York,  Provincetown,  Minneapolis,  and  East  Hampton.  He  had 
participated  in  the  formative  years  of  Abstract  Expressionism, 
when  the  center  was  New  York.  In  one  interview  conducted 
in  tandem  with  the  Surrealist  Roberto  Matta,  my  father  re- 
marked, “Paint  was  not  just  paint:  it  could  become  crushed 
jewels,  air,  even  laughter.” 

The  transformative  power  of  a medium,  I came  to  see,  was 
available  in  every  art  medium,  but  how  does  one  talk  about 
the  experience  of  being  transformed?  As  a boy,  sitting  curled 
like  a cat  on  a cushioned  bench,  I watched  him  paint,  a quiet 
time,  in  the  light-flooded  top  floor  of  his  studio  in  Greenwich 
Village.  Mesmerized,  I saw  him  rise  suddenly  from  a long 
period  of  contemplation,  approach  the  canvas,  make  some 
surprising  marks,  and  sit  down  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  developing  work.  Over  years  editing  Provincetown  Arts , I 
began  to  understand  how  the  artist  develops  an  intimate 
dialogue  with  her  or  his  medium— whatever  form  that  may 
take.  The  medium  is  the  artist’s  vehicle  of  transformation. 
Robert  Motherwell  put  it  this  way:  “Painting  is  a medium 
in  which  the  mind  can  actualize  itself;  it  is  a medium  of 
thought.  Thus,  painting,  like  music,  tends  to  become  its 
own  content.” 

The  way  Motherwell  spoke  and  wrote  about  art  illumi- 
nated issues  no  art  historian  had  even  thought  of  asking.  I 
explored  this  in  a talk  I gave  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown  on  the  occasion  of  exhibitions  and  forums 
about  the  artist,  “Ekphrasis  and  the  Articulate  Artist.”  The 
word  ekphrasis  comes  from  a Greek  word  meaning  to  “speak 
out,”  and  it  has  long  been  associated  with  how  a mute  vi- 
sual image  might  come  to  vivid  apprehension  via  evocative 
language.  The  mute  image  acquires  a voice  through  the 
personal  inflection  of  the  viewer  who  had  an  experience 
actually  viewing.  If  poetry  is  the  essence  of  languages,  then 
artful  speech  may  possess  the  capability  of  uttering,  like 
a ventriloquist,  what  the  image  itself  cannot  articulate. 

Because  Charles  Bernstein  is  a poet  Eve  admired  for 
his  multi-genre  involvement  in  the  creative  process,  I 
arranged  to  meet  with  him  last  September  at  his  house 
tucked  away  in  the  West  End  woods  of  Provincetown, 
where  he  summers  with  his  wife,  the  artist  Susan  Bee. 
He  had  read  the  poetry  in  past  issues  of  Provincetown 
Arts.  He  said,  “This  is  an  art  magazine.  Why  don’t  you 
publish  poems  about  art?”  Naturally,  I thought  that  if  a 
poem  is  a poem,  it  is  already  art,  but  I also  understood 
how  the  Language  poets,  among  whom  Bernstein  is 
prominent,  were  deeply  interested  in  analogues  between 
painting  and  poetics,  a topic  we  explored  in  some  detail 


in  our  feature  on  John  Yau  in  2015.  Bernstein’s  suggestion 
registered,  and  I explored  examples  of  ekphrastic  poetry, 
becoming  sharply  aware  of  how  our  five  senses  process  in- 
formation differently,  and  how  any  art  medium  must  leave 
out  one  aspect  of  perception,  offering  a convincing  illusion 
of  what  is  missing.  That  is  the  magic  of  the  creative  process. 
Bernstein’s  poem  is  dedicated  to  Norman  Fischer,  a poet 
formed  by  his  Zen  practice;  in  the  form  of  a chant,  these 
words  might  lead  to  enlightenment  if  they  were  uttered 
sitting  in  a lotus  position  on  a mat. 

Barry  Schwabsky,  a poet  and  a prominent  writer  about 
contemporary  art,  has  written  incisive  columns,  keenly  orig- 
inal in  the  angle  of  inquiry  his  articles  explore.  He  breaks  up 
language  into  syncopated  notes  and  passages  that  can  be 
read  as  both  visual  and  conceptual.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
we  are  pleased  that  he  offers  his  perceptions  on  the  art  of 
Sharon  Horvath,  who  is  featured  on  our  cover. 

Andrea  Cohen,  channeling  the  artist  Agnes  Martin,  of- 
fers her  commentary  on  a painting  in  the  form  of  a poem, 
inspired  by  the  artist’s  instruction  to  spend  time  in  con- 
templation while  sitting  and  looking  at  her  painting. 

Sara  London’s  poem  emerged  out  of  an  art  project 
that,  for  her,  became  profoundly  moving,  and  her  poem 
seems  a kind  of  completion  of  the  assemblage  created 
by  El  Anatsui,  an  artist  born  in  Ghana,  from  the  fruit- 
colored  crushed  and  flattened  caps  of  discarded  bottle 
caps.  London  writes,  “[Y]et  now  you’ve  made  some  million 
lips  so  strangely  / suck  the  beauty  back.” 

Susan  Mitchell’s  poem  “Object”  is  a meditation  on 
how  the  inertness  of  any  object  can  become  animated 
by  affection.  Mitchell  was  a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  when  Stanley  Kunitz  was  active.  The  twisted,  bro- 
ken images  in  her  poem  remind  me  of  an  ugly  dead  tree 
gracing  the  entrance  to  Kunitz’s  house.  Its  two  branch- 
es, truncated  stubs,  were  lamentable.  Kunitz  said,  “I 
decided  to  turn  it  into  something  I loved.”  He  planted 
English  ivy  and  let  it  become  sheathed  with  a new  form, 
naming  it  the  “Lamentation  Tree,”  after  a Martha  Gra- 
ham dance  he  had  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  with  the 
scholars’  rocks  so  enchanting  to  Mitchell.  The  object 
functions  as  a bridge  of  metaphor,  embodying  a new 
meaning,  becoming  whatever  she  wants  it  to  be. 

Phil  Brady,  a colleague  of  mine  for  some  years  in 
the  Graduate  Program  in  Creative  Writing  at  Wilkes 
University,  often  gave  public  readings,  but  he  did  not 
read.  By  heart,  not  from  memory,  he  voices  his  poems, 
his  hands  shaping  the  syllables  as  if  he  were  discov- 
ering what  he  meant  for  the  first  time. 

— Christopher  Busa 
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Charles  Bernstein 


HIGH  TIDE  AT 
RACE  POINT 

for  Norman  Fischer 


A commercial  with  no  pitch. 

A beach  without  sand. 

A lover  without  a love. 

A surface  without  an  exterior. 

A touch  without  a hand. 

A protest  without  a cause. 

A well  without  a bottom. 

A sting  without  a bite. 

A scream  without  a mouth. 

A fist  without  a fight. 

A day  without  an  hour. 

A park  with  no  benches. 

A poem  without  a text. 

A singer  with  no  voice. 

A computer  without  memory. 

A cabana  without  a beach. 

A bump  with  no  road. 

A sorrow  without  a loss. 

A goal  without  a purpose. 

A noise  without  sound. 

A story  without  a plot. 

A sail  without  a boat. 

A plane  without  wings. 

A pen  without  ink. 

A murder  without  a victim. 

A sin  without  a sinner. 

An  agreement  without  terms. 

A spice  with  no  taste. 

A gesture  without  motion. 

A spectator  without  view. 

A slope  without  a curve. 

A craving  without  a desire. 

A volume  without  dimension. 

A Nazi  without  a Jew. 

A comic  without  a joke. 

A promise  without  a hope. 

A comforter  without  the  comfort. 

The  certainty  without  being  sure. 
Stealing  with  nothing  stolen. 

The  might  have  beens  without  the  was. 
Mishnah  without  Torah. 

The  two  without  the  one. 

The  silken  without  the  silk. 

The  inevitable  without  necessity. 


Give  a person  a poem  and  it's  read  in  a moment.  Teach  a person  to  write  poetry 
and  it  lasts  a lifetime. 

Teach  a person  to  write  a poem  and  he  can  begin  to  understand  himself. 

Teach  a person  to  read  a poem  and  she  can  begin  to  understand  the  world. 

Give  a man  a bowl  and  he  will  have  something  to  put  his  soup  in.  Teach  a man 
to  bowl  and  he  can  join  a league. 

-CB 


Logic  without  inference. 
Suddenness  without  change. 

A canyon  without  depth. 

Fume  without  smell. 
Determination  with  no  objective. 
Gel  without  cohesion. 

A cure  without  a disease. 

A disease  without  a trace. 

A mineral  without  a shape. 

A line  without  extension. 


Persistence  without  intention. 

Blank  without  emptiness. 

Border  without  division. 

A puppet  without  strings. 

Compliance  without  criteria. 

A disappointment  without  an  expectation 
Color  without  hue. 

An  idea  without  content. 

Grief  with  no  end. 


Susan  Bee,  On  the  Rocks,  201 6,  oil,  enamel,  and  sand  on  linen,  24  by  30  inches 
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H.  L.  Hix 

WILL  MY  WORD  GROW  INTO 
A TREE  WHILE  I WATER  IT 
EVERY  DAY  WITH  SILENCE? 


It  offers  its  gold  leaves,  the  ginkgo, 
half  to  the  monastery  and  half 
to  the  mountainside.  The  kept  leaves  blow, 
if  not  on  their  way  down,  soon  enough 
against  the  wall.  The  given  leaves  know 
their  way,  or  need  not,  achieve  as  if 
bidden  by  it  the  stream  they  follow 
toward  neither  solace  nor  relief. 

Downhill  the  given  gather,  mingle 
with  others  equally  stream-bidden 
but  dwarf  maple,  and  red , in  a pool 
where,  still,  they  mimic  meditation, 
whisper  nothing,  nothing  at  all, 
to  any  passer-by  who'll  listen. 


Yes,  language  can  push  toward  noise , by  incessantly  and  ever  more  rapidly  circulating  infor- 
mation, and  by  itself  circulating  (as  currency  incessantly  and  ever  more  rapidly  circulates 
capital , and  itself  circulates).  In  Rain  Inscription^  though , I have  sought  in  language  not 
its  push  toward  noise  but  its  pull  toward  silence , toward  receptive  and  ahimsic  abiding  in 
what  abides.  From  the  spare , patient  paintings  of  Kenneth  Dingwall  I feel  the  same  pull 
toward  silence , toward  being  within  what  is  within.  His  Curtain,  then , graces  Rain 
Inscription^  cover  not  because  it  announces  the  poems  but  because  it  waits  with 
them , not  because  it  listens  to  the  poems  but  because  it  listens  with  them. 

-HLH 
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Diane  Raptosh 

WORLD  UPSIDE  DOWN 


Despite  the  fact  I can't  lay  flat 
two  fingers, 

on  my  way  home  from  work 
I walked  on  my  hands 


from  my  corner- 

over  grass  and  elm  shadow  and  across 


the  sidewalk's  light 

upheavals,  half  the  way 


to  Sunbeam  Grocery— fresh  blood-chutes 
to  the  brain  with  each 


stride  of  the  palm, 

pair  of  inner  blue  pumps 

pretty  much  off  duty; 

spine,  lats,  and  thyroid  cartilage  elongated  fully. 

This  I do  with  the  soles  of  my  hands: 
cop  a feel  of  the  globe 

in  mega-dimension,  how  dogs  sniff  voles 
through  fronds  of  wild  rye. 


With  how  much  grandeur  dandelions  keep  their  minds  afloat! 
Noble,  with  clover  laced  in 


industrial  bug  juice,  my  dog  Toby  a swatch 
of  roving  cumulus.  The  whole  schmeer, 

by  which  I must  now  mean  the  full-on  world, 
seems  half  again  as  much 


a meanness  derby  as  anything  else. 

Therefore,  let  me  lay  this  word  in  the  church  of  your  mouth, 


sweet  and  lanky  as  a splice  of  blue  grass:  inwit. 
Sit  back,  read,  and  taste  this  wheat. 


The  figure  on  the  cover  of  Human  Directional 
comes  to  us  as  if  in  the  imperative— reminding  us  that 
the  self  is,  at  its  most  authentic,  an  occasion  of  light 
imbued  with  a moral  and  sensuous  consciousness. 

The  figure  reminds  us  of  Blake’s  line,  exuberance 
is  beauty.  The  figure  returns  us  to  Keats’s  beauty 
is  truth.  The figure  assures  us  that  truth  aims  always 
to  lift  forth  its  body,  even— or  especially— when  a cul- 
ture slicks  it  over  with  lies  and  con  games.  With  crude 
decoctions  of  greed.  The  limbless  figure  arms  us  with 
the  possibility  that  beauty  is  sheer  verb.  That  poetry 
fluoresces  with  its  own  necessity.  That  the  world  of 
the figurative  may  just  have  the  gumption  to  save  us, 
particularly  in  dark  times  such  as  these.  —DR 
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human  directional 


Bruce  Bond 


THE  WELL 


And  yet  it's  difficult  to  know,  to  mark 
there  the  human  touch  we  call  a well. 

No  brick,  no  bucket,  no  parapet  of  stone, 
only  the  bare  essentials,  the  long  drop 

and  dark  temptation,  no  wider  than  a child. 
Autumn  falls  not  far  but  far  enough. 

I want  to  say  it  speaks  the  language  I speak 
when,  asleep,  I cannot  hear  the  words, 

when  a chill  in  the  air  scorches  the  tongue. 

I want  to  speak  to  her,  the  teenage  girl 

in  serious  pink  and  a shy-blue  hoody, 
she  who  holds  her  lantern  above  the  mouth. 

The  body  has  its  own  curiosities, 
its  tiny  leaks  and  unwanted  pleasures, 

its  own  lamp  above  the  wounded  places 
she  cannot  go,  she  cannot  go  without. 

I want  to  ask  her  what  it  is  she  wants, 
her  face  still  as  hunger  when  it  stares 

into  the  freezer  in  the  middle  of  night. 

For  she  understands:  light  sweeps  away 

the  unrevealing  part  it  longs  to  see. 

The  lantern  in  this  parable  tells  us 

less  of  the  well  than  the  world  it's  in. 

It  could  be  anyone's  mouth,  anyone's 

voice  ringed  in  the  fire  of  the  leaves. 

The  open  eye  with  its  tunnel  blows 

a kiss  into  the  cold  of  the  mountain. 

Hello  down  there,  says  the  echo  in  reply. 

Its  throat  is  her  throat,  and  she  a stranger 
to  something,  some  change  in  the  weather, 

to  the  woman's  blood  that  trickles  in  her, 
the  crackle  of  leaves  in  the  evening  rain. 


THE  OTHER  SKY 


b |f  Ssi'fdffti  Ihiti  r; 


The  book  The  Other  Sky  was  born  in  collaboration  with  the  great 
painter  Aron  Wiesenfeld , whose  work , also  represented  in  the  vol- 
ume, occasioned  a series  of mediations  on  the  psyche  in  some  troubled 
and  bewildering  process  of  transition.  Quite  often  the figures  in  these 
paintings  and  these  poems  embody  a transformative  consciousness  as 
it  leads  them , with  simultaneous  trepidation  and  empowerment , from 
childhood  into  the  mysteries  and  difficult  wonder  of  adult  life.  The  cover 
image  of  Aron’s  painting  entitled  The  Well  thus  orients  the  reader 
toward  a downward  metaphysical  space , “the  other  sky  ” as  correlative 
to  the  deep  recess  of the  psyche.  There  at  the  base  of the  well  of the  human 
throat  lies  a quieter ; darker  version  of  the  sublime , an  inner  other  that 
ever  eludes  us  and  yet  speaks  through  us  when , in  listening  we  speak. 

-BB 
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Sara  London 

NEW  WORLDS 

forElAnatsui 


The  bottle  tops  I scrounged  were  smashed  by  hoofs 
and  tires,  mere  trash,  but  they  lit  up  the  rubble 
with  flashy  script  for  foreign  drinks— at  age 

nine  I palmed  the  caps  as  pelf  and  imbibed  Mexico 
City's  weirdly  jazzed  streets.  I feared  the  saint-faced 
boy  with  spuds  for  feet,  who  wheeled  his  body 

by  on  a savior  plank,  zooming  past  Chiclet- 
chanting  toddlers  twanging  the  shivery  mosaic  heat- 
all  day  they  shuffled  their  milktooth  treats 

through  the  fly-afflicted  market.  I still  have  the  ink- 
eyed don  and  dona,  dropped  from  rocking  crosses 
and  string-danced  to  tap  the  purses  of  tourists; 

my  brother  got  a gold-toothed  beggar  mask; 
an  eyeless  white  fox,  bearded  gray  with  decades 
of  dust,  snarls  over  my  father's  dormant  desk. 

But,  El,  those  crimped  caps  I left  rustling  in  their 
sack  on  the  jet  that  flew  my  family  home,  they 
were  a loss  I mourned  at  nine  and  even  now— 

yet  now  you've  made  some  million  lips  so  strangely 
suck  the  beauty  back,  not  the  sizzling  citrus 
ofjarritos  Tamarindo  orjoya,  but  African 

opiums,  Niccolo,  First  Lady,  Star  Ponche, 

like  lost  gold  careening  through  continental  space 

beyond  hope's  gnarly-knuckled  Allah,  Buddha, 

Christ  or  Adonai.  This,  a tangible  art.  I've  gleaned 
the  story  of  your  hands:  Ghana  born,  you 
scavenged  to  reap  meaningful  luster,  to  touch 

some  shining,  elusive  thing— bending,  pounding, 
painting  your  cluttering  path;  what  you  found 
was  an  earth  of  thirst,  and  you  blasted  diasporas 

of  tin  and  light,  a kind  of  preening  armor,  across 
dull-fleshed  walls,  as  if  myriad  shields  might  link 
all  our  tired  little  worlds.  I think  of  the  poet's  urn 

who  spoke  its  radical  mind  on  beauty,  on  truth; 
your  loud  parades  of  rallying  tongues,  the  sinned, 
the  salvaged,  bells  tingling  blood's  tributes  here— 

we  pause,  the  merry  drunk  reminded.  The  heart's 
pipes  never  yet  wrung,  old  tubes,  they  play  on. 


El  Anatsui,  New  World  Mop,  2009,  aluminum  and  copper  wire,  133.875  by  196.875  inches 

© EL  ANATSUI,  COURTESY  OF  THE  ARTIST  AND  JACK  SHAINMAN  GALLERY,  NEW  YORK 


In  2014,1  took  part  in  an  interdisciplinary  faculty  project 
at  the  Mount  Holy  oke  College  Art  Museum  involving  an  ex- 
hibit of  work  by  Ghanaian-born  artist  El  Anatsui,  who  today 
lives  in  Nsukka,  Nigeria.  Part  of  our  task  was  to  assist  in  the 
museum  's  mounting  of  a large-scale  Anatsui  assemblage  com- 
posed of  discarded  liquor  bottle  caps.  The  flattened,  folded,  or 
twisted  caps  were  linked  by  tiny  copper  loops  to  make  large-scale 
quilt-like  hangings  and floor  pieces.  What  intrigued  me  was  the 
low-high  dynamism,  the  way  garbage  was  recast  not  only  as  art, 
but  also  as  sculptural  piecework  ofshimmeringpotency.  Viewing 
( and  handling)  Anatsui' s work  inspired  me  to  reflect  on  ideas  of 
redemption,  on  my  own  childhood  salvaging  instincts,  on  human 
thirst  for  meaning  and  on  ways  in  which  the  artist  gives  form  to 
that  yearning.  My  poem  was  first  printed  in  a volume  produced 
by  MHCAM,  titled  El  Anatsui:  New  Worlds.  —SL 
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William  Heyen 


An  eerie  and  beautiful  and  stunning  and  atrocious  painting  by  Samuel  Bak—a  crematoria-candle-train— 
appears  on  the  cover  of  my  Shoah  Train  (2003 ).  When  Etruscan  Press  accepted  The  Candle,  I found 
another  Bak  painting  the  image  of a lone  man  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Apparently , he  has  done  all  he 
could  to  rescue  books , and  now  must  rest.  He  is  rapt  in  a text.  Bak  has  titled  his  painting  The  Art  of 
Reading.  Yes,  despite  everything  we  now  know  or  should  know—Elie  Wiesel  tells  us  that  ‘ Auschwitz 
signifies  death— total,  absolute  death— of  man  and  of  mankind,  of  reason  and  of  the  heart,  of  language 
and  of  the  senses, ..  .is  the  death  of  time,  the  end  of  creation:  its  mystery  is  doomed  to  stay  whole,  invi- 
olate”—yes,  despite  all,  we  keep  reading  so  that  we  do  not  go  insane,  and  we  keep  trying  to  write,  or 
paint,  or  sculpt  our  ways  into  the  mystery  of  iniquity  itself.  The  man  is  hunched  over,  his  right foot  bare, 
surely  he  knows  he  cannot  do  more  than  he  has  done.  The  library  of  his  existence  burns.  The  reader 
reads.  He  is  an  artist  of  deep  thought  and  of  a love  that  matters,  no  matter  what.  —WH 


MEDITATION 

Rabbi  Moshe  Weiss  visited  B^dzin  in  Poland 
where  25,000  Jews  had  lived  before  the  war. 

Now,  only  one  Jew  remained,  a Mr.  Schwartz. 

Rabbi  Weiss  says  nothing  else  about  this  Mr.  Schwartz, 
not  even  whether  or  not  they  met.  Well  picture  Schwartz, 
however,  walking  under  autumn  oaks,  squirrels 

skittering  over  leaves  in  search  of  acorns. 

Nor  are  Mr.  Schwartz's  thoughts  large  & melodious 
as  those  of  Walt  Whitman  when  he  walked  beneath  trees, 

or  of  his  master,  Emerson,  who  wrote  “the  soul  is  light.” 
Our  Mr.  Schwartz's  thoughts  remain  epitome 
of  the  still-suffusing  vapors  of  Zyklon-B. 


THE 
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Philip  Brady 


from  Book  X: 

TO  BANQUET  WITH  THE  ETHIOPIANS 


When  Fearless  ran  into  the  sea  his  voice 
Transposed  a key,  climbing  into  myth. 

My  eyes  sank,  immersed  between  margins. 

I lost  him  in  the  book.  Not  Rouse. 

The  book  Homer  forgot.  Not  forgot. 

Burned.  Was  drowned  in.  Not  a book: 

Darkness  fringing  flame  in  a child's  mind. 

Sea  under  a floating  Yankee  helmet. 

Under  a Yankee  helmet  in  the  sea 

Fearless'  gulping  scream  drowned  out  our  screams. 

His  ripped  PAL  t-shirt  scribbled  foam. 

Myrmidons  brandished  imaginary  knives. 

Anteater  waved  Fearless'  shredded  shorts. 

In  the  book  the  boy— whoever  it  was— writhed 
In  flames  or  sea,  running  out  of  time. 

Hauberk  and  helmet  spasmed  on  wave  crests. 
Anteater  gave  a cry  and  flashed  the  aegis. 

My  eyes  watered,  my  face  immersed  in  a screen— 
The  sea  I drown  or  burn  in  to  compose 
And  be  composed  by  everything  and  not. 

Because  the  summer  of 265  I read 
For  clues  to  manhood,  tonight  a boy's 
Burning  naked  body  drowns  my  eyes. 

In  the  memoir  Homer  burned  or  maybe  drowned, 

Thersites'  rocking  body  is  a boat 

That  carries  him  away  from  burning  Troy 

To  drown,  then  re-emerge  composed 

On  a beach  in  distant  Ethiopia 

Where  the  Olympians  went  to  summer  camp. 

He's  banqueted  by  dark  exotic  queens, 

Sung  to  by  sirens.  His  legs  straighten. 

Nymphs  anoint  his  bleeding,  twisted  back. 


BANQUET 

vvr jt i mi 

ETHIOPIANS 

a MT-rtorn  nr  ■ ir  r m rcmr  n i r AiPitARirr 


PH  I LIP  BRADY 


If  Homer's  lost  book  composed  Fearless, 

The  alabaster  boy  would  not  escape 
Odysseus'  grasp  only  to  be  retched 
From  the  sea  by  screaming  myrmidons. 

Anteater  would  not  kneel  on  Fearless'  chest, 

And  my  eyes  would  never  be  sunk  witnessing. 

Dressed  with  mercurochrome  and  iodine, 
Fearless  would  swim  the  emerald  dappled  bay 
And  flag  a black  sedan  and  be  rendered 
Unto  a Nassau  coach  headed  for  Queens. 

But  who  would  follow?  Who  would  turn  away 
From  the  blossoming  wound,  halo  of  white  hair, 
The  outstretched  fingers  twitching  at  the  sky? 
Reflected  in  Fearless'  eyes  are  tongues  of  flame. 
Between  the  moon  and  cup  of  flesh  flash  sparks. 
Here  warriors  strive  and  gods  fix  their  gaze, 

And  millennia  of  scriveners  make  their  bones. 
And  nothing  can  ever  change  or  be  forgotten. 


I 


As  publisher  of  Etruscan  Press , I have  the  privilege  of witnessing  and  sometimes  taking  part  in,  the  development  of  many  beautiful 
book  covers.  The  border  between  word  and  image  is  a magical  place,  and,  as  H.  L.  Hix  says  in  his  introduction  to  his  poem  from  Rain 
Inscription  featured  in  this  issue,  the  image  often  listens  “with”  rather  than  “to”  the  poem. 

To  Banquet  with  the  Ethiopians:  A Memoir  of  Life  Before  the  Alphabet  is  a book-length  poem  that  takes  place  at  another 
magical  border ; the  one  between  myth  and  history.  The  book  blends  Homer’s  discovery  of the  alphabet  with  a man’s  recovery  from 
near  death  and  a boy’s  struggle  to  see  the  adult  world  through  the  prism  of  an  ancient  epic. 

Laurie  Powers,  who  designed  the  cover  and  interior for  Broadstone  Books,  truly  listens  “with  ” and  not  just  “to.  ” The  resulting 
montage,  with  its  transposition  of  history  into  myth,  beautifully  represents  the  passage  that  the  poem  attempts  to  undertake. 

The  cutting  here  is  from  the  eponymous  chapter.  —PB 
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Myrna  Stone 

LUZ  BONES 


poetry 


—those  hones  comprising  the  coccyx , or 
tailbone , which  according  to  legend 
are  the  last  to  decay  in  the  grave,  thereby 
seemingly  immortal 


Inside  my  father's,  in  life,  staphylococcus 
once  colonized  itself  after  its  descent 
from  his  heart,  each  rude  metropolis 
inhabiting  a segment  where  pain,  nascent, 

then  perverse,  afflicted  him  for  months. 
And  in  my  own,  during  both  labors, 
grew  a torment  that,  remembered,  stuns 
me  still.  A Jewish  tale  says  that  the  sabers 

of  Death  neither  rattle  nor  slay  in  the  city 
of  Luz,  all  that  God  saved  of  Paradise 
here,  where  dwellers  live  an  eternity 
unbound  from  the  onus  of  sin.  No  device 

is  given  the  rest  of  us  but  to  envision 
the  body's  smallish  afterlife:  a core 
of  bones— five  or  less,  brown  or  ashen, 
ordered  or  erratic— within  an  earthen  door. 


After  Etruscan  Press  accepted  Luz  Bones,  I began  a search  online  for  an  image  that  illustrated  the  human  spine 
in  a manner  that  was  both  scientific  and  artful  I found  it  almost  immediately  among  a screenful  of  ordinary 
black-and-white  images.  Sometimes  called  the  Ange  Anatomique,  she  is  the  work  of  the  eighteenth-century 
French  artist  Jacques-Fabien  Gautier  and  the  most famous  of  the  anatomical  mezzotints  in  his  1 746  volume 
Myologie  complette  en  couleur  et  grandeur  naturelle.  Dead  and  dissected ■ she  appears  startlingly 
alive , her  back  turned  to  us , the  muscles  flayed  open  like  wings  to  reveal  her  spine  from  the  neck  down  and 
the  “luz  bones ” up , her  head  turned , almost  demurely , away , her  cheek  and  lips  rouged  with  vitality.  She  is 
horrifying  and  compellingly  beautiful.  I had  to  have  her ; for  she  seems  to  me  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
antithetical  extremes  of  mortality  and  immortality , being  and  not  being  here  and  not  here , that  define 
the  famous  and  not-so-famous  lives  that  I speak  from  in  Luz  Bones.  —MS 
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Susan  Mitchell 


OBJECT 


How  can  one  help  loving  it,  he  asked. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  silence 
of  the  one  addressed,  he  drew 
from  his  sleeve 

a stone  hollow  with  caverns  still  echoing 
cries  of  love  and  grief 

another  twisted  into  a fiery  dragon 
rearing  above  a mountain 
lake  at  sunset. 

From  his  sleeve  he  drew  the  highest  peaks 
capped  with  clouds  and  snow. 

Each  time  he  brought  forth  a stone 
he  repeated  his  question. 

The  last  was  blue  with  sky. 

The  other  snatched  it  from  him 
saying,  I love  it  too. 

Which  is  why  I offer  something  broken 
as  this  thin  disk  of  gold 
with  its  black  portal. 

Run  your  fingers  over  cracks 
over  jagged  edges. 

An  instrument  to  measure  constellations 
that  no  longer  exist? 

Or  is  it  a yoke,  symbol  of  disgrace? 

The  moon  millennia  from  now? 

A collar,  symbol  of  duty? 

And  the  dark  hole  it  embraces— 

all  that's  missing 

or  an  opening  for  one  who  dares? 

If  you  remember  it  back  into  wholeness 

with  me,  will  it  be 

an  image  of  my  love?  Or  yours? 


I love  what  the  Chinese  call  scholars’  rocks , stones  in  fantastic 
shapes  that  resemble  mountains  and  other  geological  forma- 
tions. In  ancient  times , Chinese  scholars  kept  these  stones  in 
their  studies , where  they  meditated  on  them  for  inspiration. 
Ever  since  I first  saw  photos  of  these  marvelous  rocks  in  a mu- 
seum catalogue  I have  wanted  to  have  one  in  my  own  study. 
Recently I was  looking  at  photos  of them  in  an  old  hook  written 
in  Russian  when  I came  on  the  photo  of  a thin  golden  disk , which 
I immediately  wanted  to  touch  and  possess , even  though  I had  no 
idea  what  it  was.  This  led  me  to  reflect  on  love , possession , and 
the  desire  to  share  what  we  love  with  someone  we  love.  And  also 
to  reflect  on  transformation , which  is  crucial  to  poetry  and  love. 
Those  reflections  led  to  my  writing  “Object.  ” —SM 
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Tim  Seibles 

ODE  TO  YOUR  MOTHER 


Do  you  remember  yourself 
six  months  after  conception? 

Far  from  the  egg,  your  heart 
chirping  like  a hungry  chick, 
those  unwalked  feet— fat  crickets 
kicking  around,  eyes  blind 
as  buttons:  cell  by  cell, 
rod  by  cone,  getting  ready 
to  call  up  the  colors  and  lights 

and  your  mother,  often  craving 
licorice  with  apple  pie,  outside 
catching  a bus  with  you— 
in  her  warm  pond— a golden  koi 
nosing  the  surface  for  bits  of  bread, 
you:  the  unnamed  stranger 
coming  for  the  long  stay, 
traveling  all  night,  your  face 
taking  shape  in  the  shadows 

or  maybe  she  sees  herself: 

a bass  drum  with  something 
booming  inside  her,  a small  theater 
off-Broadway  with  someone  soon 
to  be  famous  pacing  the  wings— 
so  much  promise!  Were  you  restless 
to  begin?— all  your  vitals  rehearsing 
their  hard  parts.  Did  you  have  any  sense 
that  she  was  out  there?— your  brain 


to  a million  rooms,  each 

with  a candle,  your  little  head 

holding  the  Milky  Way 

rekindled  in  miniature:  consciousness, 

The  Great  Mischief,  waking  up 

to  try  again— one  particular 
flicker  in  the  cosmic  sea,  a starfish 
riding  the  big  back  of  a blue  whale— 
which  swims  like  a planet  gliding 
the  sun’s  slow  waves  with  you 

beginning  to  insist 
inside  this  woman  you  hardly 
know,  though  she  is  Everything, 
steadying  her  new  weight 
on  Earth.  Your  heart 


blind  as  a kite— wind 
on  the  rise,  three  months 
from  Day.  Did  you  suppose 
an  inkling  of  what  would  be 
out  there— the  invisible  air 
filling  us  up,  rabbits  in  hats, 
hints,  houses,  banana  slugs, 
bacteria,  and  trees! 

Other  people— 

the  look 

on  your  face  already  amazed 

or  whatever  comes 
just  before  that. 


almost  building  itself  a secret 
mansion— a million  doors 


About  a year  ago , I walked  into  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  African  Art  and , in  the  foyer ; I saw  the  painting  Graces  & 
Intentions  & Graces  by  Bili  Bidjocka , an  artist  born  and  raised  in  Cameroon.  I was  taken  by  what  appeared  to  be  a figure  offering 
a great  open-armed  embrace.  There  was  something  simultaneously  powerful  and  vulnerable  in  it.  Also , because  it  is  a silhouette , it  is 
impossible  to  tell  which  way  the figure  is facing.  The  embrace  could  be  intended for  the  ocean , or for  the  journey  the  sea  implies ;,  or  else 
it  could  be  directed  to  an  old  friend  or  the  viewer.  On  a book  cover ; I imagined  this  embrace  could  be  an  invitation  to  a prospective 
reader ; as  though  some  intimate  reunion  were  promised  in  the  pages. 

One  Turn  Around  the  Sun  is  a portrait , a memoir ; in  large  part  focused  on  my  parents’  lives  in  both  political  and  familial 
terms.  The  collection  begins  with  the  poem  “ Ode  to  Your  Mother,  ” a meditation  on  the  time  each  person  spends  in  the  womb  pre- 
paring or  being  prepared  to  be  born.  This,  of  course,  is  where  the  story  begins  for  all  of  us.  We  come  into  life  ready  and  needing  to 
embrace  whoever  and  whatever  awaits.  If  we  are  fortunate  we  grow  to  maintain  such  a posture  in  relation  to  the  world  in  all  its 
troubling  complexity.  For  me,  this  is  what  whispers  from  the  silhouette.  —TS 
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Andrea  Cohen 


GRATITUDE 

after  Agnes  Martin 


Agnes  Martin,  Gratitude,  2001 , acrylic  and  graphite  on  canvas,  60  by  60  inches 

GUMCHER  FAMILY  COLLECTION  © 2015  AGNES  MARTIN/ARTISTS  RIGHTS  SOCIETY  (ARS),  NEW  YORK 


How  fortunate,  having 
fallen,  to  fall  in 
with  a ladder 
made  of  light. 

How  inviting 
ideas  are:  climbing 
into  bigger,  into 
better  bright.  I 
tried  and  tried, 
but  couldn't,  on 
two  rungs,  hold 
fast.  Panicked,  I 
was,  until  recalling 
the  Alpinist  slipped 
inside  a crevasse, 
a man,  who,  frostbit, 
exhausted,  unable 
to  climb  up,  willed 
himself  to  slip 
down  more.  One 
goes,  sometimes, 
that  deep  into  an  icy 
self  and  finds  therein 
an  eyelet  of  light,  an 
opening,  and  ghost- 
like, from  some 
ancient  glacier  stumbles. 
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Barry  Schwabsky 
THREE  POCKET  POEMS 
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W.  ight 


These  pocket  poems  are  a sequel  to  those  that  were  included  in  a 
small  recent  publication  of  mine,  Little  Pocket  Odes  (Kilmog 
Press,  2016).  The  pocket  poems  were  not  exactly  inspired  by  Bill 
Anastasias  pocket  drawings— in  fact,  I can  say  without  undue 
modesty  that  they  were  not  inspired,  period— but  the  fact  is  that 
I would  probably  never  have  had  the  courage  to  read  them  as 
poems  had  it  not  been  for  my  familiarity  with  BilTs  pocket 
drawings  and  the  many  other  amazing  works  he’s  made  by 
methods  that  bypass  his  conscious  intentionality . To  make 
it  perfectly  clear:  These  poems  are  written  for  me,  from 
time  to  time,  by  my  cell  phone.  At  a certain  point,  I noticed 
that,  just  as  I occasionally  make  a “ pocket  call,  ” ringing 
someone’s  number  without  realizing  it,  so  in  the  same  way 
I was  once  in  a while  writing  pocket  text  messages.  And 
at  a certain  point  I got  interested  in  those  unintentional 
text  messages.  I liked  the  way  they  mixed  readable  words 
and  phrases  in  with  their  nonsense  (I  have  long  been 
fascinated  by  the  way,  in  rock  music  among  other 
forms,  coherent  language  sometimes  seems  to  emerge 
out  of  not-quite-comprehensible  vocalization,  and 
this  is  something  I’ve  sometimes  emulated  in  my 
poetry)  and  I found  it  interesting  that  they  often 
seemed  to  have  a very  definite  rhythm  of  their  own, 


which  presumably  registers  the  rhythm  of  my  gait  or  some  other 
corporeal  influence  of  mine. 

So  I started  to  save  some  of  them.  At  first  I was  wondering  if 
I could  somehow  work  them  into  my  poetry,  or  model  poems  on 
them,  but  after  a while  I realized  I could  never  be  as  interested 
in  an  imitation  as  I am  in  the  real  thing  and  it  dawned  on  me 
that,  whether  or  not  I could  defend  them  as  such,  I had  to  preserve 
them  as  poetry.  They  bring  me  a little  closer  to  Bill’s  idea:  “When 
there’s  motion,  let  that  motion,  rather  than  predetermination,  be 
the  energy  for  the  drawing— rather  than  consulting  the  aesthetic 
prejudice  of  the  moment.  ”1  know  there’s  something  absurd  about 
asking  anyone  to  enjoy  these  as  poems,  despite  the  fact  that  I do 
enjoy  them,  because  they  bear  so  little  relation  to  most  of  the 
other  things  that  we’ve  learned  to  enjoy  under  that  description. 
But  it’s  nice  to  no  longer  worry  about  what  anyone  thinks.  Bill 
once  spoke  of  doing  an  exhibition  to  be  called  “The  Idiots,  They 
Were  Making  Fun  ofYou,  ’’from  somethingjohn  Cage  said  to 
him  after  they  took  a subway  ride  together  during  which  Bill  was 
making  ( as  he  always  does  on  the  subway ) one  of  his  drawings 
using  the  train ’s  motion  as  the  guiding  energy.  “When  my  eyes 
open  as  the  train  stops,  it  does  look  as  though  some  people  think 
I’m  loony,  ” Bill  admitted.  I don ’t  mind  being  almost  as  loony 
as  he  is.  —BS 
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English/Poet  in  Residence  Emeritus  at  his  undergraduate 
alma  mater,  the  College  at  Brockport. 

H.  L.  HIX,  author  of  Rain  Inscription , is  the  author  also  of 
several  other  poetry  collections  published  by  Etruscan  Press, 


most  recently  Tm  Here  to  Learn  to  Dream  in  Your  Language  and  Amer- 
ican Anger. 

SARA  LONDON'S  first  volume  of  poetry,  The  Tyranny  of  Milk,  was 
published  by  Four  Way  Books,  who  will  also  publish  her  second 
collection,  Upkeep.  She  has  taught  at  Smith,  Amherst,  and  Mount 
Holyoke  Colleges  and  lives  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

SUSAN  MITCHELL  has  won  many  awards  for  her  poetry,  in- 
cluding fellowships  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  and  the  Lannan  Foundation.  She 
is  the  author  of  three  books  of  poems— The  Water  Inside  the  Water , 
Erotikon,  and  Rapture,  which  won  the  Kingsley  Tufts  Poetry  Award 
and  was  a National  Book  Award  Finalist.  Mitchell  is  also  recog- 
nized as  an  essayist  and  a translator.  She  holds  the  Mary  Blossom 
Lee  Chair  at  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

DIANE  RAPTOSH's  fourth  book  of  poetry,  American  Amnesi- 
ac (Etruscan  Press),  was  longlisted  for  the  2013  National  Book 
Award  and  was  a finalist  for  the  Housatonic  Book  Award.  The 
recipient  of  three  fellowships  in  literature  from  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission on  the  Arts,  she  has  served  as  the  Boise  Poet  Laureate 
(2013)  as  well  as  the  Idaho  Writer-in-Residence  (2013-16).  Her 
poems  have  appeared  in  numerous  literary  journals  and  antholo- 
gies, and  she  teaches  creative  writing  at  the  College  of  Idaho.  Her 
most  recent  collection  of  poems,  Human  Directional,  was  released 
by  Etruscan  Press  in  the  fall  of  2016.  For  more  information,  go 
to  www.dianeraptosh.com. 

BARRY  SCHWABSKY  is  art  critic  for  the  Nation  and  author  of 
The  Perpetual  Guest:  Art  in  the  Unfinished  Present  (Verso,  2016).  He  has 
published  three  collections  of  poetry,  of  which  the  most  recent  is 
Trembling  Hand  Equilibrium  (Black  Square  Editions,  2015).  This 
fall  Black  Square  Editions  will  publish  a new  collection  of  his 
critical  writings,  to  be  titled  Heretics  of  Language. 

TIM  SEIBLES  is  the  current  Poet  Laureate  of  Virginia.  He  is 
the  author  of  six  collections  of  poetry,  including  National  Book 
Award  Finalist  Fast  Animal  (Etruscan  Press,  2012).  He  has  won  a 
Theodore  Roethke  Prize,  an  NEA  Fellowship,  a Provincetown 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  Fellowship,  and  an  Open  Voice  Award 
from  the  National  Writers  Voice  Project.  In  2013,  he  received 
the  PEN  Oakland  Josephine  Miles  Award  for  poetry.  He  teaches 
at  Old  Dominion  University. 

MYRNA  STONE  is  the  author  of  five  full-length  books  of 
poetry.  She  has  received  two  Ohio  Arts  Council  Fellowships 
and  a full  fellowship  to  the  Vermont  Studio  Center,  and  is 
a two-time  finalist  for  the  Ohioana  Book  Award  in  Poetry. 

Her  poems  have  been  included  in  nine  anthologies  and  have 
appeared  in  over  fifty  journals,  including  Poetry,  Boulevard, 
Southwest  Review,  Ploughshares,  River  Styx,  Nimrod,  Crab  Orchard 
Review,  and  the  Massachusetts  Review.  She  is  a founding  member 
of  the  Greenville  Poets. 
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Reading 
Viet  Thanh 
Nguyen 

GHOSTLY  OTHERS  AND  THE 
PURSUIT  OF  JUST  MEMORY 

By  Anne  Sanow 
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“drive  along  the  highways  of  Vietnam  for  any  extended  distance  and  you  may  notice,  if  you 
are  looking  for  them,  the  cemeteries  abutting  the  roads”  So  begins  the  first  chapter  of  Viet 
Thanh  Nguyen’s  Nothing  Ever  Dies , a National  Book  Award  finalist  for  nonfiction  in  2016,  the 
same  year  he  garnered  the  Pulitzer  in  fiction  for  The  Sympathizer.  In  that  novel,  the  unnamed 
narrator  has  an  indirect  hand  in  re-creating  such  a cemetery  on  a film  set  in  the  Philippines, 
where  he  has  been  employed  as  the  Vietnamese  consultant  by  a megalomaniac  film  director 
staging  his  Vietnam  War  magnum  opus.  In  both  prose  forms,  cemeteries  gesture  toward  com- 
munion with  the  dead,  and  what  Nguyen  begins  as  an  academic  probing  of  the  concept  of 
ghosts  and  haunting  comes  vividly  to  life  in  the  fiction. 


This  isn’t  a new  theme  for  Nguyen.  If  you’ve  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  his  short  stories  over  the  past  decade 
(released  this  year  in  his  collection  The  Refugees),  you’ve 
encountered  some  of  these  spirits  before,  as  well  as  the 
trouble  or  tricks  they  can  play.  “Ghosts  don’t  live  by  our 
rules,”  says  a mother  in  the  story  “Black-Eyed  Women,” 
when  her  daughter  is  confounded  by  how  to  respond 
when  the  ghost  of  her  brother  begins  to  make  regular 

visits.  “Each  ghost  is  different You  think  baby  ghosts 

behave  the  same  as  grandfather  ghosts?”  And  then  there’s 
the  slippery  ghost  of  assimilation,  the  faceless  spirit  that 
makes  its  visitation  in  the  form  of  misperceptions  between 
family  members  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  expe- 
rience of  a parent  or  the  seemingly  well-intentioned  mis- 
understanding of  a child.  The  Vietnamese  refugee  father 
of  a young  man  in  “Someone  Else  Besides  You”  insists 
to  his  daughter-in-law  that  he  “will  never  go  back. . . . 
You  do  not  know  the  Communists,”  even  as  she  blithely 
tells  him,  “You  could  get  closure.”  In  “The  Americans,” 
a mixed-race  American  couple  visits  Vietnam  to  see 
their  adult  daughter,  who  seems  intent  on  avenging 
her  father’s  past  deeds  as  a US  soldier  who  bombed  the 
country  by  making  her  life  there.  “You’re  an  American,” 


her  father  protests— to  which  she  responds,  “That’s  a 
problem  I’m  trying  to  correct.” 

If  if  s possible  for  a writer  to  have  “a  subject,”  Nguyen’s 
is  certainly  memory,  and  the  attendant  difficulties— and 
responsibilities— in  doing  the  work  of  constructing  it.  He 
parses  this  finely  throughout  Nothing  Ever  Dies,  taking  us 
through  Vietnamese  history  and  the  war  in  pursuit  of 
“just”  memory,  which  is  not,  as  he  tells  us,  something 
passive  but  memory  that  “constantly  tries  to  recall  what 
might  be  forgotten.”  The  characters  in  The  Refugees  repre- 
sent this  aim  through  the  lens  of  fiction.  These  days,  one 
of  the  going  terms  for  shifting  between  genres  is  “hybrid- 
ity,”  but  my  feeling  is  that  Nguyen  is  always  inhabiting 
both  forms  at  once  and  deftly  shaping  his  own  notion  of 
storytelling.  As  if  gathering  up  this  several  years’  worth 
of  research  and  thinking  and  writing  (both  the  nonfic- 
tion book  and  the  stories  were  written  over  a period  of 
several  years  before  the  novel),  Nguyen  delivers  us  the 
full-immersion  experience  into  memory  and  haunting 
with  The  Sympathizer—  and  forces  us  to  work  as  hard  as  the 
narrator  does  to  comprehend  what  that  means. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  by  hard  work,  I mean  the  plea- 
sure and  the  beauty  of  it,  for  we’re  not  always  required 
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to  give  of  ourselves  so  much  as  readers.  The 
novePs  narrator  is  half  Vietnamese  and  half 
French,  born  in  Vietnam  but  raised  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  he  is  a bastard  to  both  society  and 
himself  He  is  also  a Communist  agent  pos- 
ing as  a captain  to  a South  Vietnamese  gen- 
eral, who  trusts  him  so  completely  that  he  is 
among  the  lucky  to  be  evacuated  from  Saigon 
to  America  in  1975.  Resettling  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  is  involved  in  the  generaPs  covert  schemes 
to  revive  the  war— which  becomes  treacherous 
in  its  clash  of  commitment  with  the  narrator's 
deep-cover  role  as  operative  for  the  Commu- 
nist cause.  Sympathizing— the  narrator's  self- 
confessed  weakness— is  further  complicated 
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by  the  fact  that  his  two  closest  childhood 
friends  are  working  on  opposite  sides,  with 
one  of  them  unaware  of  the  others'  allegianc- 
es. While  the  friends  are  both  firmly  dedicated, 
the  narrator,  we  learn,  is  not:  “What  I did  not 
have  was  the  desire  or  the  various  uniforms  of 
justification  a man  dons  as  camouflage,”  he 
tells  us.  He  understands  himself  to  be  a lost 
cause,  but  does  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  story  is  presented  in  the  form  of  con- 
fession—we  are  reminded  of  this  at  various 
points  with  interjections  of  address  to  “my 
dear  Commandant”— our  work  comes  in  the 
close  listening  required  to  decipher  the  layers 
our  erudite  narrator  gives  us,  while  also  watch- 
ing them  fray.  Nguyen  omits  quotation  marks 
for  all  of  the  speakers,  a careful  stylistic  choice 
that  makes  the  whole  of  the  story  singularly  the 
narrator's  and  thus  forces  our  inhabitation  of 
his  voice.  “Style  matters,”  this  commandant 
declares  at  a later  point  about  the  tone  and 
delivery  of  confessions.  For  us,  style  permits  a 
kind  of  co-haunting,  and  in  this  we  experience 
both  the  human  and  inhuman  aspects  the  nar- 
rator's journey  with  memory  takes. 

This  is  a narrator  who  can  keenly  comment 
on  just  about  every  aspect  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  from  our  tendency  to  label  everything  as 
“super”  to  the  observation  that  “refugees  such 
as  ourselves  could  never  dare  question  the  Dis- 
neyland ideology  followed  by  most  Americans.” 
He's  aware  of  race  relations  and  hierarchies,  as 
well  as  how  he,  as  an  educated,  fluent  speaker  of 
English,  can  use  the  mantle  of  Oriental  invisi- 
bility to  his  advantage  (and  even  enjoyment). 
He  is  historian  and  storyteller,  shifting  into  a 
gorgeous  plurality  of  voice  in  describing  how 
Vietnamese  assimilation  takes  its  toll  in  ways 
invisible  to  those  not  attuned  to  it:  “We  did 
our  best  to  conjure  up  the  culinary  staples  of 
our  culture,  but  since  we  were  dependent  on 
Chinese  markets  our  food  had  an  unacceptably 
Chinese  tinge,  another  blow  in  the  gauntlet  of 


our  humiliation  that  left  us  with  the  sweet-and- 
sour  taste  of  unreliable  memories,  just  correct 
enough  to  evoke  the  past,  just  wrong  enough 
to  remind  us  that  the  past  was  forever  gone.” 

As  the  action  ramps  up  (no  spoilers  here), 
the  haunting  tone  of  nostalgia  gives  way  to  real 
ghosts  who  romp  and  torment  the  narrator, 
victims  of  the  multiple  roles  he  cannot  escape. 
And  in  the  final,  extended  section  of  the  novel, 
in  which  the  narrator  takes  the  ultimate  step 
in  his  confession,  the  layers  fracture  and  splin- 
ter to  reveal  further  depths  in  the  narrator's 
lifetime  of  role-playing,  and  twists  and  turns 
within  those,  in  a brilliant  vortex  of  language 
that  shifts  between  perspectives  to  conjure 
everything  of  ghosts  and  memory  and  the 
enlightenment— and  irony— of  facing  them. 
Forced  to  remember,  the  narrator  commits 
the  only  justice  he  is  able  to  bestow. 

Sympathy  is  demanding:  it  requires  patience 
and  the  work  of  listening,  of  witnessing,  as  does 
our  journey  with  the  narrator  here.  And  don't 
we  all  want  to  believe  we  are  sympathetic?  At 
one  point  the  narrator— ever  the  good  student— 
reflects  on  the  definition  of  “mole,”  describing 
a picture  of  the  animal:  “It  was  surely  ugly  to  all 
except  its  own  mother,  and  nearly  blind.”  The 
comparison  to  himself,  of  course,  is  clear  to  us. 
And  it  is  also  clear  that  Nguyen  will  do  what- 
ever it  takes  in  his  storytelling  so  that  we  as 
readers  cannot  remain  blind  ourselves.  For  all 
its  elegance,  this  is  a novel  that  aims  to  trouble 
us— and  perhaps  this  is  the  only  path  toward 
sympathy,  to  the  depths  of  truly  sympathizing. , 
and  the  “just”  way  of  engaging  the  ghosts  we 
know  and  comprehending  that  these  ghosts 
of  others  are  also  us.  IX] 

ANNE  SANOW  is  a former  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
writing  Fellow  and  the  author  of  the  story  collection 
Triple  Time.  She  currently  teaches  at  the  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi’s  Center  for  Writers. 
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Kelle  Groom 

ON  SEEING  WHAT  HADN’T 
BEEN  SEEN  BEFORE 

By  Susan  Rand  Brown 


savoring  its  sounds,  I read  Kelle  Groom’s  2011  memoir  I 
Wore  the  Ocean  in  the  Shape  of  a Girl , and  then  her  three 
volumes  of  poetry,  crafted,  lacerating  lyrics  thickened 
through  unexpected  associations.  We  follow  Groom 
through  an  often  solitary  youth  to  the  birth  and  loss 
of  her  son,  Thomas,  combined  with  roller-coaster  dips 
of  alcoholism  and  sobriety.  Unwilling  to  “move  on”  as 
advised,  Groom,  through  her  writing,  instead  reclaims 
what  could  be  known  about  her  son.  When  dawn  emerg- 
es, it’s  fragile  and  well  earned. 

Groom  is  deeply  rooted  in  Massachusetts  and  especially  on  the  Cape. 
She  was  born  in  the  run-down  city  where  her  son,  who  died  of  leukemia 
shortly  after  his  first  birthday,  is  buried.  She  writes  about  him  in  “I  Was 
Born  in  Brockton”  (Five  Kingdoms,  2010): 

nothing 

here  is  telling  me  why  my  son  was  bom  to  look 

like  me,  why  in  photographs  we  are  the  same  child,  . . . 

or  why  he’s  buried  here 

in  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  an  old  city  where  they 
made  the  shoes,  broken  down  and  boarded,  as  if 
a city  could  call  to  you  and  you  would  come. 

When  her  father  was  in  the  military,  the  family  often  relocated:  they 
lived  in  Spain,  Hawaii,  and  Texas.  As  an  adult,  she  spent  a decade  in 
coastal  Florida,  working  in  a health-food  store,  at  a homeless  shelter, 
for  an  opera  company,  and  as  grants  and  communications  manager 
for  an  artists-in-residence  program— positions  in  which  she  was  glad 
to  be  of  use.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  barely  able  to  afford  tuition, 
she  began  taking  poetry  and  memoir  workshops  at  Provincetown’s 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  (FAWC).  Always,  she  was  writing  poems  and 
keeping  journals.  After  getting  sober  at  age  twenty-two,  she  earned  a 
BA,  MA,  and  MFA  in  creative  writing.  She  began  teaching  and  pub- 
lishing poems,  plainspoken  and  dense  as  those  of  Wallace  Stevens, 
which  probe  beneath  the  skin. 

Each  time  she  publishes,  her  biography  expands:  she  received  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Literature  Fellowship  in  Prose;  her 
other  awards,  residencies,  and  teaching  positions  have  taken  her  to 
Hans  Hofmann’s  studio  in  Provincetown’s  West  End,  the  James  Merrill 
House,  the  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  Colony  for  the  Arts,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  elsewhere.  In  2017,  Groom  returned  as  Summer  Program 
Director  at  FAWC.  Spill  her  fourth  volume  of  poems,  will  be  published 
in  the  fall  of  this  year. 


To  hear  Groom  talk  is  to  get  caught  up  in  the  metrics  of  voice,  her 
breathy  caesuras  improvised  yet  measured.  Silence  too  is  relaxed,  another 
way  of  hearing.  Groom’s  trademark  corkscrew  curls  frame  her  face.  She 
is  years  away  from  the  child-woman,  pregnant  and  unwed  at  nineteen, 
who  agreed  to  surrender  her  son  to  a well-meaning  aunt  and  uncle. 
Then  he  was  gone,  facts  surrounding  his  brief  existence  shrouded  in 
silence.  As  a young  woman,  she  would  often  let  others  speak  for  her.  On 
the  snowy  morning  we  met,  she  was  warm  and  outgoing.  Write  down 
your  deepest  secret,  beginning  poets  are  advised.  For  Groom,  familiar 
with  sounding  her  depth,  there  seems  little  hidden,  nothing  disowned. 

Groom  had  been  writing  about  Thomas  for  more  than  a decade 
when  her  memoir  was  published.  During  this  time,  the  New  Yorker 
printed  “The  Boy  with  His  Mother  Inside  Him”  (April  15, 2002),  set 
in  Provincetown,  one  of  the  first  poems  she  published.  She  credits 
poet  and  FAWC  Fellow  Michael  Burkard  with  encouraging  the  sub- 
mission. Underwater  City  (2004)  and  Luckily  (2006),  her  first  two  books, 
are  dedicated  to  him.  “Michael’s  work  has  been  transformative  for 
me,”  she  said. 

Waiting  for  a Spark 

the  cover  image  of  Underwater  City,  “Bayscape  #3,”  is  by  Marian  Roth, 
pinhole  photographer,  painter,  and  longtime  Provincetown  resident. 
Although  Groom  had  not  yet  met  Roth  when  she  was  living  and  teach- 
ing in  Florida,  the  time  when  poems  for  this  book  were  written,  she  did 
develop  a keen  interest  in  pinhole  photography. 

“I  would  go  to  the  university  library,  take  out  whole  sections,  books 
on  photography,  videos  on  Western  art,  the  civil  rights  movement,  the 
solar  system.  I would  seclude  myself,  sleep  during  the  day  and  stay 
up  all  night,  reading  and  watching,  taking  notes.  It  was  as  if  I were 
entering  a dream  space.  All  these  images  were  emerging,”  she  said.  “A 
friend  explained  the  pinhole  process.  I connected  immediately.  I was 
becoming  a pinhole  camera.” 
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In  “Pinhole  Camera,”  the  poem  opening  Underwater  City,  Groom’s 
long  graceful  lines  capture  fluidity  and  serendipity;  images  float  by  as  if 
in  a dreamscape. 

I’d  heard  about  a camera  woman  on  the  Cape  & her  pinhole 

camera.  Her  van  is  a camera,  a karamel  korn  box  can  be  a camera. 

The  van  so  big  it  took  a long  time  to  fill  with  light.  Curtained,  parked 

outside  a house,  photographing  it  by  taking  all  the  light  it  can,  until 
an  image  of  the  house  enters  the  van. 

After  studying  collections  of  Holocaust  photographs,  Groom  discovered 
an  album  rescued  by  a girl: 

One  girl,  Lilli,  was  taken  to  a second  camp, 

most  of  her  people  had  died,  & she  was  ill,  in  the  infirmary,  war 

almost  done,  the  Nazis  gone,  &she  needed  a blanket,  a towel,  opened 
a cabinet  door,  & under  an  S.S.  man’s  pajama  top  there  was  an  album 

“Pinhole  Camera”  ends: 

It  has  a rough  brown  cover,  cloth,  sack  dress. 

In  one  photo, 

the  town’s  people  are  standing  on  a hill,  grass,  the  wind  is  moving 
through  their  clothes,  their  hair. 

Groom’s  poems  characteristically  lift  back  into  the  world  with  this 
release  of  breath,  relying  on  strong  words  that  need  no  gloss— bill,  grass,  wind. 

“I  always  love  when  disparate  things  meet,”  she  said.  “Roman  Vishniac’s 
A Vanished  World  is  dedicated  to  his  son,  Wolf  Vishniac.  I had  a flash  of 
recognition.  I’d  just  watched  a video  in  which  Carl  Sagan  explained  that 
scientists  had  done  research  in  Antarctica;  one  man  had  died  on  a trip 
there.  It  was  Wolf  Vishniac,  a biologist  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
who  created  a mini-laboratory  sent  to  Mars.  A crater  on  Mars  is  named 
Vishniac  in  his  honor.  It’s  that  flash  of  recognition,  how  seemingly  dis- 
connected things  are  connected.  I love  to  hold  the  strands  of  multiple 
narratives  and  see  where  they  meet.” 

In  “The  Night  Sky,”  Groom  transformed  a newspaper  tidbit  about 
the  monarch  butterfly’s  flight  to  Mexico  coinciding  with  the  Day  of  the 
Dead  into  an  incantation  of  word  and  image: 

In  Sierra  Chincua,  palomas  means  king  of  storms,  wanderer,  milkweed 
butterfly,  souls  returning,  each  weighing  less  than  a dime. 

You  make  a place  for  them,  los  queridos , an  altar  for  your  dead— 


The  poem  ends  with  the  speaker  watching  a boy  held  by  his  father: 

I wanted  to  . . . 

give  him  the  soft  emptiness 

between  my  shoulder  and  breast,  curve  of  gratitude,  rest.  Like  the  man 
in  Sierra  Chincua 

who  protects  a forest  because  it’s  the  blanket  for  monarchs, 

because  the  cutting  of  a single  tree  makes  a hole  in  the  night  sky. 

“I’d  have  notebooks  full  of  things  that  have  some  kind  of  life  for  me,” 
Groom  said.  “Then  I would  surround  myself  with  various  books  and 
magazines— a book  of  portraits,  or  a book  of  saints.  In  writing  The  Night 
Sky,’  I had  information  on  the  flight  of  the  butterflies  and  a man  dedicated 
to  protecting  them.  I was  writing  a poem  about  being  in  an  Ybor  City 
bar  on  my  son’s  fifteenth  birthday,  but  I needed  the  story  of  this  man 
and  the  butterflies  for  the  poem  to  exist.  When  something  interests  me, 
I like  to  see  if  it  might  spark  with  something  else.  Then  you’re  going. 
You’re  on  the  road.” 

I Wore  the  Ocean 

groom’s  father  spent  his  first  school  year,  1943-44,  in  Wellfleet,  when  his 
father  (Groom’s  grandfather)  managed  Lema’s  market  (then  First  National). 
The  family  lived  in  a house  behind  the  lumber  store;  he’d  walk  over  Uncle 
Tim’s  Bridge  and  play  on  the  island.  As  a child,  Groom  spent  many  summers 
close  to  the  ocean.  Her  Instagram  and  Facebook  posts  share  moments  on 
the  Outer  Cape,  where  land  and  sea  connect.  With  both  sides  ofthe  family 
rooted  on  the  Cape  (readers  of  Groom’s  memoir  know  she  was  attached 
to  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  lived  in  South  Yarmouth,  and  for  many 
years  her  parents  owned  a house  in  Wellfleet),  it  was  inevitable  that  Groom 
too  would  feel  the  Cape  as  home. 

“Recently,  I asked  my  parents  to  take  me  to  all  the  houses  where  we 
had  lived,”  Groom  told  me.  “I  wanted  to  go  back  to  those  places,  those 
bodies  of  water.  There  was  a summer  house  on  a pond,  where  I swam 
when  I was  two  years  old.  cYou  had  no  fear  of  the  water,’  my  mother  said. 
cYou  just  ran  in.’  So  there  has  always  been  this  spiritual  connection  with 
nature,  with  water.  In  Provincetown,  I love  going  to  Hatches  Harbor  and 
the  Beech  Forest.” 

Beech  Forest  is  a setting  for  many  of  Mary  Oliver’s  poems,  which  have 
influenced  Groom.  “My  grandmother  gave  me  American  Primitive,  my  first 
Mary  Oliver  book,  when  I was  twenty-two.”  The  first  section  of  Luckily 
opens  with  lines  from  Oliver’s  “The  Summer  Day”:  “Tell  me,  what  else 
should  I have  done?  / Doesn’t  everything  die  at  last,  and  too  soon?” 

I asked  what  it  was  like  to  move  from  poet  to  memoirist,  and  Groom 
recalled  an  interview  with  Connie  May  Fowler  she’d  read.  Fowler,  author 
of  Before  Women  Had  Wings , said  that  she  hadn’t  known  how  to  write  her 
first  novel. 
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The  Boy  with  His  Mother  Inside  Him 


You  said  meet  me  by  the  harbor  church,  tide  wall,  little  beach, 
and  while  I waited  I walked  into  the  water,  salt  in  the  flare 


of  my  jeans.  A light  went  on  in  the  house  next  door, 
a stranger  was  farther  down  the  shore,  no  moon,  ocean  quiet 

with  me  waiting.  When  I stood,  I felt  the  darkness  of  the  tar, 

and  then  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  then  you  were  behind  the  turn 


of  my  head,  behind  my  one  Heidi-ponytail,  behind  my  green 
corduroy  jacket,  the  night  like  a big  hat  on  my  head 


turned  with  me  to  see  you. 


—from  Underwater  City 


“She  said  she'd  written  it  as  one  long  poem.” 
Groom  laughed  at  her  own  naivete.  “I  knew  how 
to  write  poems.  So  I thought,  I'll  just  write  this 
as  one  long  poem.” 

When  she  wrote  each  chapter,  she  approached 
it  as  she  would  the  world  of  a poem,  “something 
I could  hold  in  my  hands.”  Each  chapter  or  seg- 
ment has  a moment  or  series  of  moments  she 
could  go  into. 

“The  working  title  had  been  City  of  Shoes”  she 
explained.  “I  was  born  in  Brockton;  that's  where 
Tommy  lived  and  is  buried.  But  as  the  book  con- 
tinued, it  was  about  much  more  than  Brockton. 

“I  had  published  three  chapters  as  a work 
in  process  in  an  issue  of  Ploughshares.  That 
summer,  I received  an  e-mail  from  Bill  Clegg, 
an  agent  who  represents  poets.  He  mentioned 
Nick  Flynn  and  Mark  Doty,  writers  whose  work 
I love.  He  asked  to  see  whatever  else  I could 
send  from  the  manuscript.  From  there,  the 
process  seemed  very  fast.  I had  written  maybe 
half  the  book  at  this  point.  But  I couldn't  end 
it.  I couldn't  visit  my  aunt  and  uncle  to  talk  to 
them  about  my  son.  I desperately  needed  to  do 
it,  for  my  life  and  for  the  book.  I told  Bill  that 
I would  go  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  took  me 
twenty-five  years!  I flew  from  Florida  to  Boston, 
took  a bus,  showed  up  at  their  house.  I was 
terrified.  At  one  point  I thought  I could  just 
end  the  book  with  an  imaginary  visit.  But  I 
had  to  go.  The  book  catalyzed  me.” 

As  the  memoir's  scope  grew  to  include 
Groom's  quest  to  recover  missing  pieces  of  her 
identity,  a new  title  was  needed.  “I  knew  it  was 
in  the  'El  Paso'  chapter,  but  not  where,”  she  said. 
“One  night,  Bill  sent  an  e-mail  with  the  subject 
line  CI  Wore  the  Ocean  in  the  Shape  of  a Girl.' 
The  chapter  begins  with  me  at  fourteen  years 
old,  learning  to  hear  my  voice,  speaking  up  for 
myself  for  the  first  time.” 

It  is  July  1965.  Groom  is  four,  about  to 
become  a flower  girl  at  a wedding  on  the  Cape. 
She  writes  in  prose  that  flows  as  poetry  about 
how  her  mother  buys  her  a “beautiful  blue  dress 
that  touched  the  floor,  spilling  out  in  waves;  I 
wore  the  ocean  in  the  shape  of  a girl.” 

Of  a memoir  class  with  Richard  McCann 
in  2006,  Groom  recalled,  “He  mentioned 


having  been  a writer  in  residence  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Center  for  the  Creative  Arts.  Steep  stairs 
led  to  his  studio.  As  he  went  down,  he'd  think, 
'down,  down,  in.'  And  I knew  that's  what  I'd 
have  to  do  with  each  moment  in  the  past:  go 
down,  down,  in.  I'd  have  to  stay  there  and  look 
around,  seeing  myself  as  a character.  I had  to 
have  compassion  for  that  younger  self.  The 
distance  allowed  a clarity  I didn't  have  when 
it  was  happening.” 

His  Mother  in  the  World 

groom  is  now  working  on  two  projects.  There  is  a 
historical  novel  centered  on  Thomas  Greenough 
(1747-1837),  a Wampanoag  Indian  from  South 
Yarmouth  and  a fifth  great-grandfather  on  her 
mother's  side.  The  other,  a second  memoir,  is 
on  the  meaning  of  home.  Both  are  searches  for 
roots,  the  “down,  down,  in”— an  epistemology 
of  the  soul. 

“I  am  interested  in  the  idea  of  home,  what 
home  is,  the  loss  of  home,  how  to  live  with 
uncertainty.  What  does  home  mean,”  she  said, 
“if  you  never  go  back?” 

In  the  new  memoir,  this  exploration  con- 
tinues: “I  was  in  a residency  with  poet  Alice 
Notley  at  the  Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts.  We 
talked  about  my  poems.  I said,  Tm  writing 
about  my  son  again.’  She  said,  'Don't  worry 
about  that.  You’re  going  to  write  about  him 
your  whole  life.' 

“I  carried  pictures  of  my  son  when  I traveled. 
'Horse,'  a piece  I was  writing,  begins  with  him 
on  a rocking  horse,  before  he  got  sick.  I was 
resisting,  wondering  what  I was  writing.  I had 
thought  the  question  was,  what  does  it  mean  to 
be  home?  The  question  really  was,  how  to  be  his 
mother  in  the  world.  How  do  I make  that  kind 
of  home,  where  he  is  still  part  of  it?”  Hi 

SUSAN  RAND  BROWN  has  spent  summers  in  her 
family's  Commercial  Street  home  since  her  teens ; and 
began  writing  about  the  arts  for  the  Provincetown 
Advocate  in  the  late  1 970s.  She  has  since  profiled  hun- 
dreds of  the  Outer  Cape's  major  artists  for  Province- 
town  Arts  and  the  Provincetown  Banner,  and  is  also 
a regular  contributor  to  Art  New  England,  covering 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
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Wreckage 

MY  FATHER’S  LEGACY  OF  ART  & JUNK 

By  Sascha  Feinstein 


Sascha  Feinstein , author  of  several  books  of  poetry  and  nonfiction  and  editor  o/Brilliant 
Corners:  A Journal  of  Jazz  & Literature,  is  the  son  of  the  Abstract  Expressionist 
painter  Sam  Feinstein , who  worked  closely  with  Hans  Hofmann , notably  producing 
a valuable  documentary  film  in  which  Hofmann  demonstrates  his  concepts  of  planar 
tensions  by  discussing  how  the  wind  acts  on  the  sails  of  boats  in  Provincetown  Harbor. 
So  many  children  of  artists  become  artists  in  ways  that  both  respect  and  criticize  their 
inspiration.  Next  year,  Provincetown  Arts  Press  will  publish  Understanding  Hans 
Hofmann,  by  Sam  Feinstein , edited  by  Sascha  Feinstein , the  first  new  book  by  a con- 
temporary of  Hofmann.  In  the  excerpt  here  from  his  new  memoir,  Wreckage  (Bucknell 
University  Press,  2017),  the  son  reveals  the  creative  genius  in  the  chaotic  hoarding  so 
stimulating  to  his  imagination.  — CB 


Notes  in  a Time  of  War 

on  march  13,  1943,  exactly  twenty  years  prior  to 
my  birth,  the  Reading  Eagle  published  a report 
that  brought  sorrow  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love:  the  PhiladelphiaZoo  announced  that  their 
belovedjosephine  had  died.  “Thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  mourning,”  the  Eagle  proclaimed,  not- 
ing that  she  had  given  rides  to  roughly  1 75,000 
kids.  “She  was  publicized  nationally  as  a 'pygmy 
elephant’  when  she  arrived  here  in  April,  1 925— 
but  she  grew  to  weigh  three  tons.”  The  paper 
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quickly  added  a sense  of  mystery  to  the  story: 
“Science  now  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
elephant  pygmy.”  Both  the  star  of  their  show  and 
an  enigma,  the  wondrous  Josephine  also  had 
attitude.  In  1 940,  as  a gesture  of  thanks  for  her 
popularity,  the  zoo  constructed  “an  ultra-mod- 
ern cage”  as  a new  home:  “She  didn’t  like  it  and 
began  a three-week  sit-down  strike.”  Eventually, 
she  succumbed  to  modernity,  but  not  before  a 
late-night  rampage,  in  which  she  “knocked  over 
stands  and  ate  tree  foliage,”  and  “went  AWOL.” 

I learned  about  this  “pampered  pachyderm” 
not  from  National  Geographic  or  the  Blabla  doll 
company  (which  featured  Josephine  the  Ele- 
phant in  two  cuddly  sizes)  but  through  a cor- 
respondence between  my  father  and  his  second 
wife,  Barbara  Crawford.  They  had  married  in 
1942,  the  same  year  he  enlisted  in  the  army. 
From  then  until  his  discharge  in  the  summer 
of ’45,  he  mainly  worked  in  art-focused  units 
(camouflage,  for  example),  first  in  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  with 
an  important,  six-week  interlude  in  Astoria,  New 
York.  When  Barbara  died  in  2003,  a few  weeks 
before  my  father,  I found  among  her  belongings 
a handful  of  notes  that  he’d  mailed  to  her  from 
the  barracks.  Still  later,  in  the  miasma  of  junk 
stored  in  the  Cape  attic,  I found  several  army 
mail  bags  stuffed  with  her  letters  from  that  time. 
He’d  kept  every  one.  I stopped  counting  at  250. 

The  year  of  Josephine’s  sit-down  strike  (1940) 
also  brought  Republicans  to  Philadelphia  for 
their  national  convention,  which  endorsed  Roo- 
sevelt’s tedious  opponent  and  proclaimed  Jose- 
phine to  be  their  mascot.  By  September,  yellow 
stars  pockmarked  the  war-wrought  landscapes 
in  Europe.  For  my  father,  the  year  brought  a 


good  deal  of  personal  change  as  well:  His  first 
marriage  ended  after  only  two  years,  and  he 
moved  into  a loft  on  Cherry  Street,  which  he  and 
Barbara  rented  for  about  a dozen  years  before 
purchasing  a home.  Judging  from  photographs, 
and  given  how  dramatically  he  impacted  subse- 
quent houses,  this  loft  looks  startlingly  spacious, 
allowing  individual  shapes— a small  rocker;  a 
hutch  table;  a bulbous,  floor-standing  glass 
jar— the  dignity  of  pure  exhibition.  He  strung 
a wagon  wheel  to  the  rafters,  all  spokes  intact, 
as  an  ornamental  base  for  an  overhead  light. 
(The  ceiling  appears  to  be  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  high.)  On  one  wall,  he  displayed  a rooster 
that  he’d  cut  from  dark  sheet  metal,  a giant  cock 
that  would  later  be  placed  above  their  bed  when 
they  moved  to  Chancellor  Street. 

Still  more  eye-catching,  however,  was  their 
potbellied  stove,  commonly  known  as  the  Red 
Cloud,  after  the  Sioux  Indian  chief.  It  stood 
about  three-and-a-half  feet  from  base  to  stove- 
top  and  featured  an  attractively  ribbed,  cast-iron 
belly.  But  its  flamboyant  presence  had  less  to  do 
with  the  artifact  itself  and  more  with  the  venting 
that  flowed  like  the  tentacle  of  a giant  squid: 
Black  piping  rose  about  six  feet  above  the  stove 
(still  several  feet  below  the  ceiling),  turned  ninety 
degrees,  ran  horizontally  for  another  ten  feet, 
then  dropped  down  about  a yard  before  vent- 
ing into  a painted  chimney  beside  their  exposed 
refrigerator. 

Red  Cloud  stoves  had  a reputation  for  strong 
heat  and  were  primarily  utilized  in  places  that 
required  maximum  output,  so  it  suited  the 
loft’s  challenging  architecture.  Still,  the  height 
and  length  of  that  one-room  apartment  could 
not  possibly  be  heated  appropriately  by  a single 
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Drawing  of  Josephine  the  Elephant  by  Sam  Feinstein 
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source,  and  in  February  of  1943,  Barbara  sent 
this  short  note  to  her  husband  stationed  with 
his  camouflage  unit:  “Good  morning.  There  was 
ice  in  the  narcissus  bowls.  If  it  kills  them  you’ll 
be  sorry.  And  this  time  I mean  it.  Who  freezes 
these  herbs  freezes  me.” 

The  following  month,  along  with  a personal 
letter,  she  mailed  him  the  newspaper  clipping 
about  Josephine’s  death,  and  in  response,  my 
father  penned  one  of  his  longest  letters  to  her. 
(Sometimes  his  notes  were  barely  longer  than  a 
fortune  cookie’s  slogan,  such  as  this  post  from 
Fort  Meade:  “Crawford,  I am  wearing  the  itchiest 
underwear  in  the  world.”)  It  begins  with  mock 
formality  and  meanders  to  the  point:  “Tele- 
phone, if  you  will,  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
reserve  the  body  of  Josephine  the  elephant.  We  in 
Cherry  Street  have  great  need  for  an  elephant.” 

He  accompanied  the  jocular  letter  with  a 
whimsical,  inspired  drawing  of  Josephine’s 
body  fully  connected  to  and  working  with 
the  Red  Cloud  potbelly.  Her  trunk  dips  down 
through  the  removed  cooking  lid  on  top  of 
the  stove  to  deliver  an  ongoing  supply  of  coal 
from  the  pachyderm’s  upper  body.  The  lower 
half  of  the  carcass  collects  ashes.  And  riding 
the  contraption  in  a bathtub  that  looks  like 
a dingy  is  Barbara,  one  leg  flirtatiously  lifted 
toward  the  rafters. 

“Let  me  explain  the  diagram  somewhat,”  the 
letter  says. 

Josephine  is  a three  ton  elephant.  One  ton 
of  my  coal  can  be  chuted  directly  through 
the  funnel  (shown  on  the  diagram,  marked 
FUNNEL)  and  stored  in  the  upper  half  of 
her.  A strong  platform  separates  the  coal 
from  the  lower  section  of  Josephine,  which 
is  preserved  for  ashes  (see  the  door  so 
marked,  please).  Think  of  it,  my  dear,  two 
tons  of  space  for  ashes  alone!  The  trunk 
of  Josephine  is  coated  with  asbestos  and 
slipped  into  the  top  of  our  stove.  Through 
it,  and  impelled  by  a tilting  of  the  platform 


(see  the  tail  connection— one  merely  lifts  the 
tail)  the  coal  hurtles  into  the  roaring  flame. 

It  is  almost  perpetual  motion!  And— 

atop  her  broad  and  sturdy  back,  and  like  a 
veritable  maharani,  you,  in  your  newly-placed 
bathtub,  can  gambol  to  heart’s  content.  You 
know  we  are  not  happy  with  the  present  loca- 
tion of  our  bathtub,  my  dear. 

Before  signing  off,  a final  plea:  “Make  haste 
to  communicate  with  the  zoo,  my  pet,  ere  it  be 
too  late.  You  know  how  'House  and  Garden’ 
steals  our  ideas.” 

The  irresistible  zaniness  of  his  vision  becomes 
all  the  more  captivating  in  the  context  of  his  life: 
Who  else  would  make  the  visionary  leap  from 
elephant  carcass  to  coal  burner?  And  his  atten- 
tion to  detail  seems  meticulously  conceived.  The 
trunk  is  “coated  with  asbestos.”  The  hundreds 
of  coals  in  Josephine’s  upper  region  have  been 
drawn  individually.  He  included  a ladder  for  Bar- 
bara to  reach  the  tub,  and  a drainage  pipe  to 
release  the  water.  It’s  a world  of  both  whimsy 
and  surreal  practicality. 

Other  sketches  from  the  army  also  dis- 
played mobility  and  charm.  In  April  of  1943, 
for  example,  my  father  encountered  the  writer 
William  Saroyan,  also  stationed  in  Astoria. 
Just  five  days  earlier,  Saroyan  had  claimed 
to  be  sick— not  just  with  back  pain  but  from 
unrecoverable  sickness  of  the  army  itself— and 
considered  desertion.  Talked  out  of  that  poor 
option,  he  made  an  appearance,  and  my  father 
created  a sketch. 

One  of  Saroyan’s  complaints  about  his 
service  duties  had  to  do  with  pride  and  fame: 
He  had  won  a Pulitzer  three  years  earlier  and 
considered  himself  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can writers.  (His  parents  came  from  Armenia, 
but  he  was  born  in  Fresno,  California.)  Why, 
he  brooded,  was  a man  of  his  prestige  forced 
to  do  menial  chores  as  a private?  So  it’s  all  the 
more  entertaining  to  see  the  sketch  of  Saroyan 
from  behind  as  he  carries,  one-handed,  a small 
trash  can.  It’s  a truly  jaunty  caricature,  with 
the  writer’s  right  foot  angled  almost  parallel 
to  his  torso,  left  hand  splayed  maniacally,  butt 
and  clutched  bin  swinging  left,  with  his  jacket 
flapping  away  from  his  body  like  a curtain  in 
a stiff  wind. 

On  the  paper,  Saroyan  himself  wrote,  “Pic- 
ture (good)  of  Pvt  Saroyan  on  Barracks  Orderly 
April  19, 1943  by.”  My  father  added  his  signature, 
folded  it  up,  and  mailed  it  to  Barbara  with  a note: 

I send  you  a sample  of  Saroyan’s  handwrit- 
ing & mine  own  at  his  request.  What  is  your 
name?  he  demanded.  Write  it  down,  he  said, 

I want  to  see  how  it  looks.  And  he  wrote  his 
little  piece  up  to  the  word  “by”  and  said,  Now 
you  write  your  name,  Sam. 

The  Armenians  may  be  starving,  but  not 
for  nice  manners.  E 

from  Wreckage:  My  Father’s  Legacy  of  Art  & 
Junk,  by  Sascba  Feinstein , published  by  Bucknell 
University  Press , ©2017  by  Sascba  Feinstein. 
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Jennifer  Liese 

THE  AMBIENT  SOUND  AROUND  ART 

By  Christopher  Busa 


Jennifer  liese,  director  of  the  Writing  Center  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  (RISD),  is  the  editor  of  a new  anthology  of  visual 


thinking,  Social  Medium:  Artists  Writings , 2000-2015  (Paper  Monu-  Jennifer  Liese 
ment,  2016).  In  the  nineties,  Liese  lived  in  Provincetown  and  New 

York  and  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Her  master’s  thesis  explored  the  cultural  milieu  fostered  by  Forum  49, 
the  1949  season  of  exhibitions,  panel  discussions,  lectures,  and  concerts,  all  orchestrated  at  200  Commercial  Street  by 
polymath  poet  and  painter  Weldon  Kees.This  research  gave  Liese  the  credentials  to  organize  Forum  99  in  1999,  spon- 
sored by  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  which  revisited  the  structure  of  the  forum  fifty  years  earlier, 
offering  lucid  insights  into  contemporary  instances  of  how  artists  sought  ways  to  take  control  of  their  own  careers, 
using  these  forums  to  voice  their  thoughts. 


Artists  produce  images,  which  do  not  speak 
the  way  one  person  converses  with  another.  For 
five  years,  from  1996  to  2000,  Liese  also  worked 
at  Provincetown  Arts  in  various  editorial  capac- 
ities, one  of  which  was  to  edit  the  Artist  State- 
ments we  were  then  running  in  the  magazine. 
The  “artist  statement,”  a brief  text  demanded 
of  artists  by  critics,  dealers,  collectors,  or  his- 
torians who  wish  to  better  understand  artists' 
perspectives  and  process,  is  a genre  I saw  develop 
in  the  artist-run  magazines  of  the  forties  and 
fifties.  When  the  Surrealists  came  to  New  York 
to  escape  the  war  in  Europe,  they  founded  Verve 
and  Triple  V,  learning  that  the  best  way  to  start 
an  art  movement  was  to  publish  a little  maga- 
zine. I saw  many  of  these  obscure  publications 
scattered  in  the  various  studios  of  my  father, 
painter  Peter  Busa.  In  1950,  Robert  Motherwell 
and  Harold  Rosenberg  started  Possibilities , with 
a mission  of  documenting  a year  in  the  New 
York  art  world.  It  lasted  only  one  year.  I knew  my 
father's  close  friend,  the  sculptor  Philip  Pavia, 
who  was  a founder  of  the  Club,  an  association  of 
artists,  writers,  and  intellectuals,  and  the  editor 
of  It  Is  magazine,  which  published  utterances 
by  dozens  of  Abstract  Expressionists.  I stud- 
ied the  sentences  these  seminal  artists  used  to 
reveal  themselves  to  themselves,  much  the  way 
I learned  to  explicate  poems  in  college,  like  an 
oracular  code  to  be  cracked. 

Liese  wrote  an  article  for  the  journal  Paper 
Monument , published  in  2014,  titled,  “Toward  a 
History  (and  Future)  of  the  Artist  Statement.''  It 
is  difficult  to  define  this  added  dimension  that  is 
now  so  built  into  an  artist's  practice,  demanded 
by  the  flummoxed  public,  and  so  dreaded  by  the 
artists— who  most  often  are  as  puzzled  as  anyone 
else  about  the  ultimate  meaning  of  their  work. 


As  Liese  looked  at  twentieth-century  examples 
of  artist  statements,  she  contemplated  the  wis- 
dom in  Matisse’s  “Notes  of  a Painter,”  written 
in  1908,  prompted,  he  said,  by  six  contemporary 
painters  who  “have  written  on  such  matters  and 
been  well  received  by  various  periodicals.”  This, 
while  offering  the  caveat,  “I  am  fully  aware  that 
a painter’s  best  spokesman  is  his  work.”  Liese 
saw  how  Matisse  and  successive  artists,  equally 
wily,  had  broken  all  kinds  of  formal  rules  in  their 
writing,  taking  the  artist  statement  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment.  “They  were  making  their 
writing  as  complex,  ambiguous,  and  exploratory 
as  their  art,”  she  said  when  we  chatted  during  her 
spring  visit  to  Provincetown,  when  she  met  with 
Jagdeep  Raina,  a RISD  MFA  Painting  alum,  cur- 
rently a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown.  “I  realized  that  artist  statements 
had  once  been  a kind  of  poetry,  a performance, 
sometimes  very  obliquely  related  to  the  object.” 
Here,  we  might  say  that  the  artist  sought  to  write 
passages  in  the  book  he  wanted  to  read  himself. 

For  Social  Medium , Liese  set  out  to  collect 
current  artists'  writings  that  share  this  freedom, 
casting  the  net  beyond  statements  to  include 
criticism,  essays,  manifestos,  poems,  fiction, 
blog  posts,  and  tweets.  Consider  Pope.L,  who 
in  “**DeaR  Young'  Artist”  from  2006  willfully 
manipulates  basic  mechanical  conventions  to 
playful  effect:  “My  grAndmother  told  me  I wAs 
going  to  be  An  Artist  befoRe  I knew  what  An  Art- 
ist was.  She  toook  me  to  see  JAcob  LAWWWW- 
RencE  Aand  Mel  EdwARds  and  Bette  SaaRA.” 
Or  Frances  Stark,  whose  essay  on  Ed  Ruscha's 
iconic  text-based  art  diverges  from  typical  cata- 
logue fare,  conjuring  his  work  as  mirages  in  the 
Los  Angeles  landscape.  Afghan- American  artist 
Mariam  Ghani  proposes  an  unexpected  rationale 


for  some  artists'  “opacity  and  ambiguities”  in 
writing,  suggesting  they  “can  be  used  to  circum- 
vent both  explicit  and  implicit  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  expression”  under  repressive  regimes. 

Precisely  pursuing  questions  around  artists 
writing,  Robert  Motherwell,  while  a graduate 
student  in  art  history  at  Harvard,  decided  to 
spend  a year  in  Paris  researching  a dissertation 
on  Delacroix's  Journal.  In  a cafe  in  Montparnasse, 
Motherwell  saw  Picasso  sitting  at  a table  and 
doodling  on  a napkin:  the  power  of  the  doo- 
dle was  suddenly  revelatory,  revealing  a deeply 
personal  and  unconscious  impulse.  Instead  of 
becoming  an  art  historian,  Motherwell  became 
the  editor  of  the  distinguished  series  of  artist 
writings  called  the  Documents  of  Modern 
Art.  There  is  a book-length  interview  by  Pierre 
Cabanne  with  Marcel  Duchamp,  in  which  the 
artist  explains  why  he  liked  breathing  better  than 
working,  and  talking  more  about  chess  than  art. 
But  his  patterns  of  thinking  are  intriguing,  caus- 
ing cracks  in  ideation,  not  unlike  Duchamp's 
The  Large  Glass , which  cracked  in  transit  to  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Duchamp  said  his 
art  had  been  improved,  accidentally.  And  here  lies 
the  humor  of  the  artist's  acceptance  of  process 
to  reveal  surprise  and  discovery.  There  is  some- 
thing deliciously  subversive  in  most  art,  which 
achieves  two  goals  at  once:  to  illuminate  knowl- 
edge, however  forbidden,  and  give  joy.  Duchamp 
said  penetratingly,  “If  we  give  the  attributes  of 
a medium  to  the  artist,  we  must  then  deny  him 
the  state  of  consciousness  on  the  esthetic  plane 
about  what  he  is  doing  or  why  he  is  doing  it.” 

At  RISD,  Liese  observes,  “I'm  working 
with  students  of  art  and  design  who  are  just 
beginning  to  develop  a public  voice,  so  I'm  very 
interested  in  sharing  precedents,  historical  and 
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Social  Medium  in  the  bookstore  at  the  Whitney  Museum 


contemporary,  and  also  encouraging  students 
to  write  and  publish.  I teach  a course  that  pro- 
duces a graduate-student  publication  called 
v.l  or  volume  one— so  called  because  every  year 
we  start  from  scratch,  rethinking  the  nature  of 
the  form  and  contents  of  artists’  publications. 
They  write  about  their  own  work,  others’  work, 
and  about  politics,  especially  this  year  after  the 
fall  election.  You  came  with  Jay  Critchley  to 
our  panel  discussion  at  RISD  last  fall  on  artists 
and  designers  who  write.  You  may  remember 
that  Marisa  Mazria  Katz,  editor  of  Creative  Time 
Reports,  spoke  there.  That  publication  has  done 
so  much  in  establishing  the  significance  of  artist 
perspectives  on  global  issues  and  events.” 

For  the  cover  of  Provincetown  Arts  in  2000, 
Liese  chose  Eileen  Myles,  a poet  and  novelist, 
who  writes  frequently  about  contemporary  art 
and  artists.  Myles’s  writing  is  so  seamlessly  itself, 
independent  of  its  genre,  that  her  consistency  is 
the  core  of  her  originality.  Not  unlike  commen- 
tary by  other  artist-writers,  Myles’s  style  raises 
the  question  of  whether  a poet’s  eccentricities  of 
style  should  submit  to  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style, 
or  if  the  eccentricities  are  themselves  the  art,  not 
to  be  tampered  with.  Do  editors  have  to  subject 
an  essay  by  a poet  to  Chicago's  rules  for  using 
the  serial  comma,  capitalization,  and  number 
usage,  or  is  it  like  poetry,  in  which  every  detail 
is  artistic  in  itself?  Matisse,  in  his  “Notes”:  “But 
the  thought  of  a painter  must  not  be  consid- 
ered as  separate  from  his  pictorial  means,  for  the 
thought  is  worth  no  more  than  its  expression  by 
the  means.”  Liese  sees  such  rhetorical  liberties 
as  claims  for  eccentricity  and  heterogeneity,  and 
was  moved  when  Myles,  who  is  quoted  on  Social 
Medium's  back  cover,  noted  how  “'democracy’ 
get[s]  palped  and  monitored,  challenged  and 
witnessed  here.” 

The  midnineties  were  a busy  time  creatively 
for  Liese.  During  the  summer,  she  directed 
Nick  Lawrence’s  vibrant  DNA  Gallery.  She  was 
researching  Weldon  Kees  when  she  found  herself 
describing  his  multiple  careers  as  “interdisciplin- 
ary,” a word  that  would  have  been  anachronistic 
for  most  artists  in  1949.  Simultaneously,  she  was 
reviewing  Mira  Schor’s  forceful  and  provocative 


new  book,  Wet:  On  Painting 
Feminism , and  Art  Culture 
(Duke  University  Press, 
1997).  In  reviewing  Schor’s 
book,  Liese  came  upon  a 
newly  ubiquitous  word— 
hybrid,  an  updating  of  inter- 
disciplinary-while reading 
Brian  Wallis’s  Blasted  Allego- 
ries: An  Anthology  of  Writings 
by  Contemporary  Artists  (New 
Museum  of  Contempo- 
rary Art,  1987).  This  book 
became  an  inspiration  for 
her  own  anthology  of  art- 
ists for  the  next  generation 
of  artists. 

With  this  new  genera- 
tion expressing  themselves 
through  blogging,  tweeting, 
and  texting,  Liese  has  also  responded  to  the 
dominion  of  social  media.  In  her  introduction 
to  the  book,  she  states: 

While  the  immersive  milieu  of  the  digi- 
tal age  undoubtedly  set  the  stage  for  these 
writings,  it  is  important  to  note  how  the  two 
stand  in  contrast.  As  self-expression  on  the 
Internet  settles  repeatedly  into  promotional, 
condensed,  and  stultifying  forms,  artists’ 
writings  provide  an  equivocal,  experimen- 
tal counterpoint. ...  So  it  is  both  in  their 
appropriations  and  their  criticality  that 
these  texts  help  tell  an  important  part  of  the 


larger  story  of  communication  at  the  onset 
of  digital  media. 

Painters  and  writers,  engrossed  in  dialogue, 
seem  to  speak  the  same  parabolic  language. 
Liese’s  exploration  of  contemporary  art  speech 
is  not  meant  to  replace  the  art  object,  but  to  offer 
a kind  of  “ambient  sound,”  offering  context  to 
enhance  understanding  and  finding  joy  in  the 
plasticity  of  language  itself. 

For  example,  Liese  said,  listen  to  the  plea- 
sure that  Jimmie  Durham,  an  American  artist 
born  in  1940,  now  living  in  Berlin,  expresses 
in  his  essay  in  Social  Medium,  “In  the  Joyena  of 
the  Zanahorias ”: 

Zanahorias  is  my  favorite  word.  Or  maybe 
impermeabilizante  is.  Or  sonreista.  Aren’t  words 
beautiful?  A completely  artificial,  human 
invention,  and  yet  so  often  beyond  our  con- 
trol, as  though  they  are  autonomous 

What  is  most  extraordinary  is  the  ways  we 
use  to  convey  words.  The  human  voice  has 
a broad  range  of  tones,  and  we  can  make  as 
many  rhythms  as  we  like.  Spoken  language 
is  song,  already  poetry.  I am  practically  sure 
that  syntax— stringing  words  together  to 
make  complex  sentences— comes  from  the 
same  area  of  the  brain  as  music. 

But  writing!  What  an  invention!  What  a 
marvelous  monstrosity!  IX] 

CHRISTOPHER  BUS  A is  founder  and  editorial 
director  of  Provincetown  Arts  Press. 
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Silent 
No  More 

EDITED  BY  PETER  SAUNDERS,  PhD 

"This  is  an  important  and  beautiful 
book  about  continuing,  about  open- 
ing up  to  possibility,  and  giving  voice 
to  budding  poets.  The  fact  that  these 
'budding  poets' are  all  senior  citizens 
only  gives  greater  depth  to  Peter 
Saunders's  wonderful  project. . . . 

Silent  No  More  should  be  in  every  sin- 
gle assisted  living  facility,  every  senior 
community  library,  every  senior  center, 
and  nursing  home. " 

—LIZ  ROSENBERG 

editor  of  Roots  & Flowers: 

Poets  and  Poems  on  Family 


Silent  No  More 


UNLOCKING  VOICES  OF  OLDER  POETS 


FLUTEft  ft*  PE  TO  lAuRDFRS,.  P»D 


i page  160  to  order. 
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SELECTED  ESSAYS 


By  Mary  Oliver 


We  marvel  that  Mary  Oliver's  fingers  give  her  the  power  to  shape  the  words  she  writes:  her  nimble 
grip  on  a fleeting  moment  in  nature  possesses  the  phenomenal  haptic  sense  of  feeling  what  the  fingers 
could  feel  if  they  touched  what  the  eyes  see.  So  the  poet  begins  her  prose  excerpt  below.  It  is  a parting 
poem  to  Provincetown,  where  she  lived  for  half  a century— ccto  me  it  held  a perfect  sufficiency.  " She 
now  lives  in  Florida , and  the  people  ofProvincetown , absent  of  her frequent  sightings— her  meditative 
walks  along  beaches,  ponds,  and  trails  meandering  through  woods— will  feel,  and  regard  with  reverence 
and  respect,  the  natural  beauty  so  realized  in  Mary  Oliver's  writings.  — CB 


Provincetown 

Give  me  a fish,  I eat  for  a day: 
teach  me  to  fish,  I eat  for  a lifetime. 

FISHERMAN'S  MOTTO 

now  let  my  fingers  and  pencils  and  my  beloved 
old  machine  with  its  letters  and  numbers  fly 
over  the  sweet  harbor  and  gaze  instead  into 
the  town  itself.  A tiny  town  as  towns  and  cities 
are  now,  but  to  me  it  held  a perfect  sufficiency. 
Front  Street  and  Back  Street.  Of  course  they  had 
other  names,  but  this  is  town  talk.  One  traffic 
light,  one  doctor,  one  drugstore.  A scattering  of 
restaurants,  saloons.  And  the  boatyards. 

Most  of  the  town  lived  for  its  fishing,  a 
rough  trade  taken  on,  for  the  fish  then  were 
plenty.  Many  of  the  men  were  from  Portugal,  the 
islands.  Not  all  of  course,  but  their  hardiness  was 
noticeable.  Men,  and  boys  in  small  boats  that 
scarcely  ever  carried  emergency  gear  for  the  men. 
Which  meant  at  times  the  loss  of  both,  the  boat 
and  its  crew.  When  a boat  did  not  return  there 
was  grieving  in  more  than  one  house.  Still,  the 
next  morning  the  boats  went  out,  without  their 
brothers.  It  felt  close  to  nobility. 

A memory:  hauling  the  net  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  onto  the  deck  was  not  easy 
work;  the  men  had  to  be  strong,  quick,  and 
accurate.  In  the  morning  sun,  a few  of  the  old 
men,  retired  now,  would  often  gather  together 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  New  York  Store. 
Not  one  of  them  had  all  ten  fingers. 

Speaking  of  the  net,  which  sank  deeply  and 
broadly,  many  a curiosity  might  appear  along 
with  the  catch.  Once,  a human  leg  bone.  Cer- 
tainly in  these  days  it  would  have  been  taken  to 
the  police  station,  not  so  in  the  time  I am  talking 


of,  but  instead  it  was  carried  to  the  priest  at  the 
Catholic  church.  Where  because  of  an  old  leg 
wound  from  the  war,  the  owner  of  this  piece  of 
body  was  identified.  Missing  is  only  missing  to 
insurance  companies,  but  now  the  insurance 
would  be  paid,  if  the  family  had  such.  A blessing 
to  a whole  family. 

The  town  was  full  of  nicknames— a few  I 
remember:  Moon,  Iron  Man,  Jimmy  Peek  (in 
remembrance  of  his  grandfather,  who,  it  is  said, 
peeked  a great  deal).  And  then  there  was  Flyer, 
owner  of  the  boatyard.  One  winter,  already  of  a 
great  age,  his  shoulders  stiffened  into  useless- 
ness. He  filled  two  pails  with  sand  and  water 
and  carried  them  everywhere  he  went,  the  entire 
winter.  By  spring  his  shoulders  were  fine.  You 
do  not  meet  such  people  everywhere. 

I don't  mean  to  slight  the  women  of  the 
town.  Visiting  a Portuguese  house  often  deeply 
snuggled  among  flowers,  it  took  no  more  than 
three  minutes  from  my  knock  before  I would 
find  myself  sitting  in  front  of  a bowl  of  steaming, 
delicious  Portuguese  soup  and  adding  my  own 
voice  to  the  family  chatter. 

provincetown  has  what  we  called  Mediter- 
ranean light,  which  for  years  had  brought 
artists  to  set  up  their  easels  on  the  shore,  on 
the  dunes,  on  street  corners,  or  perhaps  in 
their  own  houses.  Writers  came  as  well.  No 
occupation  was  considered  elite.  Provincetown 
became  the  place  to  come  not  only  for  the  light 
but  for  the  friendliness  that  sustained  all  of 
us,  or  so  it  seemed.  I meet  the  plumber  in  the 
hardware  store,  “How's  your  work  going?"  he 
would  say.  Pretty  good,  I'd  answer,  and  how 
about  you?  “Pretty  well,”  he  would  say.  And 
we  would  both  ramble  off  smiling,  feeling  the 
sweetness  of  it. 


And  then  the  terrible  change  began.  The 
great  rafts  of  fish  began  to  diminish.  The  sat- 
isfaction of  a day’s  work  also  began  to  vanish. 
Overfishing,  climate  change,  and  little  boats  that 
were  growing  older  every  year  were  the  causes. 
In  other  towns,  larger  boats  were  built  to  travel 
farther  out  to  sea,  something  the  Provincetown 
fleet  could  not  do. 

A town  cannot  live  on  dreams.  The  change 
was  slow  but  harsh.  The  young  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  left  to  find  work  and 
to  build  another  life.  And  the  town  became, 
not  all  at  once  but  steadily,  a town  of  pleasure. 
People  swarmed  in  on  weekends,  and  they  still 
do.  And  it  will  no  doubt  go  on.  And  there  is  no 
blame  in  this.  The  town  had  to  find  another 
way  to  live. 

The  tourist  business  was  in.  Late  into  the 
night  the  bands  played.  Closing  hours  changed, 
became  later.  There  were  weekend  people  and 
people  who  could  afford  a longer  stay  or  buy  a 
summer  home.  At  the  same  time,  I must  say  that 
many  of  the  changes  were  important.  A home 
for  young  artists  and  painters  was  established 
as  well  as  a scientific  center  for  the  study  of  our 
coastal  waters.  But  generally  it  became  just,  well, 
different.  One  could  say  it  fast  became  a place 
to  visit  or  live  for  a while,  and  to  spend  money. 
Not  so  much  in  which  to  live  a life.  To  dance  and 
make  noise,  though  I do  not  mean  to  criticize 
all  frolic.  It  was  just,  well,  different. 

i don't  know  if  I am  heading  toward  heaven 
or  that  other,  dark  place,  but  I know  I have 
already  lived  in  heaven  for  fifty  years.  Thank 
you,  Provincetown.  U 

Excerpt  from  UPSTREAM  by  Mary  Oliver,  published 
by  Penguin  Press  New  York,  ©2016  by  Mary  Oliver. 
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WRITERS 


Ann  Patchett 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 

ann  patchett’s  wonderful  new  novel,  Commonwealth , is  her  sixth,  and  her  most 
autobiographical.  It  opens  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  1960s,  at  a christening  party 
that  gets  out  of  hand.  Soon  enough,  two  marriages  have  broken  up,  and  six 
children  are  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  households,  get  up  to  no  good, 
eventually  grow  up.  It  takes  place  all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe:  it 
opens  in  California  but  there  are  sections  in  Chicago,  Virginia,  Iowa  City,  New 
York  City,  even  in  a Swiss  Zen  center.  Still,  for  me,  the  place  it  conjures  up 
most  clearly  is  Provincetown. 


Ann  and  I were  baby  writers  then,  back  in 
the  early  1990s,  fiction  Fellows  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  She  lived  in  4 Fishburn  (Up);  I 
lived  in  6 Fishburn  (Up).  These  were  little  houses 
on  the  Work  Center  grounds:  Fishburn  Court 
was  the  name  of  the  nearby  street.  We  lived  on 
the  second  floors,  though  we  only  ever  referred 
to  them  as  (Up).  We  were  happy  to  be  (Up). 

Mostly  we  met  in  my  apartment.  I had  actu- 
ally brought  furniture  with  me,  including  two 
comfortable  chairs.  Ann  had  rearranged  her  fur- 
niture for  work,  a single  bed  in  her  little  kitchen, 
the  kitchen  table  shoved  under  the  eaves,  the 
intended  bedroom  devoted  to  her  desk  and 
chair,  an  office  now.  The  window  had  a view  of 
the  fish-shaped  weathervane,  which  she  named 
Lucky.  It  was  lucky  for  her— she  wrote  all  of  her 
first  novel,  The  Patron  Saint  of  Liars,  facing  that 
fish— but  luckier  for  me,  because  I ended  up  with 
Ann.  Seven  months  is  a long  time,  enough  time 
to  accidentally  waste,  if  you're  lazy  and  inatten- 
tive, which  I am,  and  regret  ever  after,  which 
I would  have.  But  I fell  in  with  Ann,  and  she 
whipped  me  into  shape.  She  was  working;  that 
meant  I had  to  learn  to  work,  too,  because  our 
friendship  wouldn't  survive  it  otherwise:  I would 
resent  her,  she  would  disapprove  of  me.  So  I 
worked.  I couldn't  possibly  keep  up  with  Ann, 
but  I learned  to  work  every  day  and  all  the  time, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  not  because  I had  a 
deadline  but  because  I was  supposed  to  write. 

A month  or  so  into  our  fellowship,  I read  the 
first  hundred  pages  of  The  Patron  Saint  of  Liars— 
called  then  The  Luck  You  Make— sitting  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed.  She  had  given  it  to  me;  I looked 
at  the  first  page;  I could  not  stop.  I read  the  rest 
of  the  book  the  way  people  used  to  read  Dickens, 
serially,  as  soon  as  the  author  finished  a chapter, 
gasping  for  more.  The  pages  came  straight  off 
the  tractor  feed  of  her  dot-matrix  printer.  I was 
always  in  such  a hurry  to  read  I took  them  as 
they  came,  continuous,  with  the  guides  for  the 
feed  on  either  side. 

That  winter,  Ann  drove  me  everywhere— 
largely  to  the  movie  theater  in  Wellfleet,  the 
Ben  & Jerry’s  in  Eastham,  the  Whaler  Lounge 


at  the  Holiday  Inn— until  she  finally  got  tired  of 
it  and  insisted  I learn  to  drive,  something  I had 
promised  myself  I would  never  do.  Not-driving 
defined  me.  She  made  it  her  Lenten  resolve:  I 
would  learn  to  drive,  and  drive  stick. 

“ I don’t  want  to  drive,"  I said. 

“Elizabeth,”  said  Ann.  “I  promised  God." 

I got  my  license  on  Good  Friday. 

A character  in  The  Patron  Saint  of  Liars  teaches 
another  how  to  drive,  so  at  least  this  one  time 
in  a small  way  I was  her  muse;  she  was  my  dea 
ex  machina. 

We  talked  every  day,  and  for  hours,  and  she 
told  stories  that,  if  they  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  the  events  in  Commonwealth,  at  least 
bear  a serious  family  resemblance. 

We  drank  a lot  of  bourbon  at  the  Governor 
Bradford  and  played  Edwin  Starr's  “War"  on 
the  jukebox  a lot  because  it  was  Ann's  especial 
favorite.  We  were  once  kicked  out  of  the  Town- 
house  for  discussing  the  short  stories  of  J.  D. 
Salinger  too  loudly  during  a singer's  set.  We 
went  swimming  in  the  freezing  April  Atlantic  at 
Race  Point.  In  the  restaurants  of  Provincetown, 
Ann,  who  had  waitressed,  taught  me  how  to  tip; 
she  saw  my  calculating  with  great  exactness  and 
said,  “Who's  that  quarter  going  to  mean  more 
to,  you  or  the  waiter?"  (I  probably  think  this 
any  time  I calculate  a tip.)  She  once  walked  me 
to  Outer  Cape  Health  Services  to  get  stitches 
because  I sliced  my  pinkie  open  while  washing 
dishes:  I had  taken  my  bleeding  finger  to  Ann 
because  I had  faith  she  would  know  what  to  do, 
because  I didn't.  As  I write  this,  I realize  I sound 
a bit  like  a feral  child  who  Ann  Patchett  civilized 
during  the  exact  same  seven  months  she  wrote 
her  first  brilliant  novel.  That's  probably  pretty 
close  to  right. 

My  memory  is  that  year  we  almost  never  left 
the  Cape.  Even  on  the  way  back  from  Eastham, 
our  hearts  would  lift  when  we  saw  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  on  the  horizon.  Provincetown  was 
more  than  enough  for  us,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was,  in  the  off-season,  difficult  to  escape  was 
part  of  what  made  it  wonderful:  we  lived  in  a 
salty  seaside  snow  globe. 


Commonwealth 


This  is  a Patchett  theme,  one  she  returns 
to  over  and  over:  you  get  stuck  with  strangers 
somewhere  remote  and  you  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  In  Patron  Saint  of  Liars,  it's  a home  for 
unwed  mothers  in  Kentucky;  in  The  Magician's 
Assistant,  it's  a small  town  in  Nebraska;  in  Bel 
Canto,  an  embassy  taken  over  by  terrorists;  in 
State  of  Wonder,  a scientific  outpost  studying  an 
obscure  tribe  in  the  Amazon.  It  doesn’t  happen 
in  Commonwealth : the  strangers  are  family,  and 
they  don't  get  locked  together:  they  fly  away.  I 
read  Commonwealth  in  manuscript,  just  as  I read 
Patron  Saint  of  Liars,  and  all  of  the  brilliant  novels 
between.  Now  they  arrive  electronically,  but  I still 
read  them  instantly,  not  out  of  obligation  but 
still  as  a gasping,  devoted  reader. 

When  I came  back  to  the  Work  Center  for 
a second-year  fellowship  in  1992,  Ann’s  feat— 
she  wrote  a first  draft  of  a novel  in  six  months! 
revised  it  the  last  month  of  her  fellowship ! sold 
it  before  she’d  even  finished  the  drive  back  to 
Tennessee!— was  legend.  It  was  said  you  could 
hear  the  ghostly  typing  of  Ann  Patchett,  drifting 
down  from  4 Fishburn  (Up).  One  Fellow  told  his 
girlfriend,  “In  the  time  you've  been  procrastinat- 
ing about  writing,  Ann  Patchett  has  already  fin- 
ished a chapter.”  Is  it  true?  the  writers  asked  me, 
as  though  Ann  were  Hercules.  Well,  she  pretty 
much  was,  and  is.  “Yes,"  I said,  “it's  all  true."  U 

ELIZABETH  MCCRACKEN  is  the  author  of  five 
books:  Here's  Your  Hat  What's  Your  Hurry  (sto- 
ries), the  novels  The  Giant's  House  and  Niag- 
ara Falls  All  Over  Again,  the  memoir  An  Exact 
Replica  of  a Figment  of  My  Imagination,  and 
Thunderstruck  & Other  Stories.  She  has  taught 
creative  writing  and  received  grants  and  fellowships 
from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter in  Provincetown.  She  holds  the  James  A.  Michener 
Chair  in  Fiction  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
and  boy  are  her  arms  tired. 
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Set  at  the  intersection  of  the  Iraq  War  and  Israel's  second 
intifada , Balagan  tells  the  story  of  two  American  students 
whose  lives  are  thrown  into  chaos  after  they  narrowly 
escape  a suicide  bombing.  As  the  consequences  of  the  attack 
ripple  from  Tel  Aviv  to  war-torn  Baghdad , their  relation- 
ship begins  to  echo  the  connection  between  the  two  wars. 

Tel  Aviv,  2003.  Following  her  parents'  separation,  Sara 
Aaron  surprises  everyone,  including  herself,  by  moving 
to  Israel  with  her  father,  the  new  US  ambassador,  during 
the  peak  of  the  second  intifada.  Serving  as  her  guide  is 
Jake  Wilder,  a Jewish  military  brat  and  seasoned  expat. 
Together,  Jake  and  Sara  navigate  the  increasing  tensions 
of  their  home  as  a new  threat  emerges— the  impending 
US  invasion  of  Iraq.  After  they  witness  a suicide  attack 
on  a bar  moments  after  leaving  it,  Sara  is  sent  back  to 
the  United  States  to  live  with  her  estranged  mother.  Left 
alone  to  cope  with  the  trauma,  Jake  makes  a rash  decision 
to  enlist  in  the  US  Army  and  is  deployed  to  Iraq.  As  Jake 
finds  himself  increasingly  addicted  to  the  rush  of  combat, 
Sara  flees  back  to  Israel  to  wait  for  him  and  sets  out  on  her 
own  path  of  self-destruction.  When  Jake's  unit  is  decimated 
in  a matter  of  hours  and  Sara  experiences  her  own  brush 
with  mortality,  they  are  forced  once  more  to  confront  the 


wars  that  brought  them  together  and  question  whether 
they  can  survive  them. 

The  novel  is  inspired  by  the  years  I spent  as  a military 
dependent  studying  and  working  in  Israel  during  the  inti- 
fada. I moved  to  Israel  in  2002  as  a high-school  senior  and 
then  continued  working  there  as  both  a consular  worker 
at  the  US  embassy  and  a volunteer  with  an  organization 
that  provided  cardiac  care  to  Palestinian  children.  These 
roles,  combined  with  the  fact  that  my  father  served  as  the 
US  military  attache  (the  head  of  the  US  military),  gave 
me  a unique  perspective  on  both  the  conflict  and  what  it 
meant  to  be  American  in  its  context.  The  word  balagan  is 
hard  to  understand  unless  you've  lived  in  Israel.  It  means 
“ chaos, " but  it's  often  used  with  a kind  of “ what  can  you 
do?"  shrug  that  typified  living  in  Israel  to  me— a state  of 
chaos, yes,  but  one  that  we've  all  accepted  as  the  norm.  It 
is  this  word,  and  the  strangeness  of  experiencing  it  as  an 
American,  that  I have  tried  to  give  voice  to  in  this  novel. 

The  following  scene  takes  place  on  the  eve  of  the  evac- 
uation of  the  US  embassy  in  Tel  Aviv.  In  denial  about 
their  impending  separation  from  their  home  and  from 
each  other,  Sara  and  Jake  find  themselves  at  a crowded 
bar  in  Tel  Aviv. 
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Balagan 


They  shouldn't  be  here. 

It's  too  crowded,  for  one  thing.  The  bar,  the  city, 
the  whole  country.  Too  crowded  and  too  goddamn  small. 
But  especially  the  bar.  The  cramped  interior  is  packed 
wall  to  wall  with  bodies,  tangled  on  the  dance  floor,  piled 
in  each  other's  laps,  spilling  out  into  the  street. 

It's  so  crowded  that  at  first,  when  Jake  exits  the  bathroom,  he 
can't  find  her.  For  a moment  he  panics,  thinking  he's  lost  her,  but 
then  there  she  is,  barely  visible  through  the  haze  of  sweet  hookah 
smoke:  Sara  Aaron.  She  looks  around  like  she's  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  for  the  fun  to  begin,  like  Fun  is  a character  she's 
expecting  to  walk  through  the  door  any  minute. 

We  shouldn’t  be  here , he  thinks. 


He  pushes  past  a sweaty,  bare-midriffed  girl  and  mutters,  “Slicha, " 
but  she  doesn't  acknowledge  him.  The  whole  bar  is  jostling.  The 
whole  country,  it  sometimes  feels,  is  in  a constant  state  of  jostle. 

He  pushes  through  the  last  wave  of  people  to  where  Sara  sits, 
leaning  her  pointy  elbows  on  the  bar. 

“We  should  get  out  of  here,"  he  says. 

Sara  swivels  around.  “What  for?  It's  early." 

“It's  almost  one  a.m.  And  this  place  is  a fucking  halagan. " 

She  rolls  her  eyes,  the  sharp  angles  of  her  face  highlighted  by 
the  green  Carlsberg  sign  above.  “Don't  be  so  dramatic.” 

“I'm  not,”  he  mutters,  but  then  he  notices  the  empty  shot  glass 
in  front  of  her. 

“Did  you  take  shots  without  me?" 


She  notices  it  as  if  for  the  first  time.  “Oh, 
that.  Some  guy  bought  it  for  me." 

“Sara,  Jesus.”  He  picks  it  up  and  sniffs  it, 
as  if  he  knows  what  he's  looking  for.  “You 
shouldn't  take  drinks  from  strange  men.  That's 
how  girls  like  you  get  roofied." 

“There  are  no  girls  like  me,"  she  says,  her 
arms  outstretched,  an  indication  that  she  has 
cleared  the  line  between  buzzed  and  drunk. 

“Yeah,  no  kidding."  For  a moment  he  for- 
gets why  they  are  arguing  and  is  content  to 
watch  her  face,  where  the  V of  worry  between 
her  eyebrows  is  absent  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks.  But  then  someone  else  bumps  into  him, 
and  he  glances  over  at  the  door,  where  the  mob 
of  people  waiting  to  get  in  has  ballooned.  “Seri- 
ously, we  should  go.  If  your  father  finds  out—" 

She  interrupts  him  with  a sigh,  which 
catches  him  off  guard,  because  Sara  never  sighs. 
“I  just  want  tonight,  okay?  I don't  know  how 
many  of  these  we  have  left.” 

The  wrinkle  between  her  eyebrows  is  back, 
and  he  has  to  catch  himself  from  reaching  over 
and  smoothing  it  out  with  his  thumb.  “Okay," 
he  relents.  As  if  he  were  capable  of  saying  no 
to  her. 

She  wheels  around  and  holds  up  two  fingers 
to  the  bartender.  “Carlsberg,  beseder”  she  says, 
stumbling  over  the  pronunciation. 

“How  is  it  that  you've  been  here  nine 
months  and  you  still  haven't  mastered  a single 
word  except  for  sbalom?” 

“Toda”  she  thanks  the  bartender  as  he  slides 
two  dripping  bottles  down  the  bar,  raising  an 
eyebrow  in  Jake's  direction. 

“No  problem,”  the  bartender  says. 

“See?  Everyone  in  here  speaks  English 
anyway." 

Jake  rolls  his  eyes,  but  she  has  a point.  All 
the  bars  near  the  embassy  are  Anglo  bars.  It's 


why  Jake  chose  it.  It  feels  neutral  somehow,  like 
a tiny  Switzerland  in  the  middle  of  Tel  Aviv. 

“What  should  we  toast  to?"  she  asks,  staring 
at  her  bottle  as  if  the  answer  might  be  printed 
somewhere  on  the  label. 

“Hell  if  I know.  World  peace?" 

“Yeah,  right,"  Sara  says  with  a laugh,  but  she 
extends  her  beer  anyway.  The  neck  of  her  bottle 
collides  with  the  body  of  his  with  a halfhearted 
clink.  “Have  you  ever  noticed  that  guys  always 
clink  with  the  bottom  and  girls  always  clink 
with  the  top?" 

Jake  swallows  down  an  ambitious  gulp  of 
beer  and  almost  coughs  it  back  up.  “No." 

“They  do.” 

Sara  lapses  into  silence.  He  slurps  the  foam 
at  the  head  of  his  bottle,  determined  to  finish 
it  in  ten  swallows  or  less  so  they  can  get  out 
of  here.  Sara  has  hardly  touched  hers.  Instead, 
she  scans  the  dirty-lit  room,  past  the  packed 
bodies  to  the  entrance  where  the  guard  fon- 
dles the  bags  of  people  waiting  in  line.  What 
looks  like  a 9mm  bulges  under  his  waistband. 
Jake  watches  as  her  gaze  lingers  there  for  a few 
seconds  and  then  travels  back  through  the 
crowd,  alighting  on  every  Uzi  slung  over  the 
green-clad  backs  of  soldiers  until  it  lands  on 
her  beer.  She  examines  it  for  a moment,  and 
then  tips  it  to  her  mouth  and  chugs.  Her  skin 
is  so  thin  that  he  can  almost  follow  the  liquid 
traveling  down  her  throat,  and  lower,  where 
he  tries  not  to  look. 

“Let's  get  out  of  here,”  she  says,  breathless 
from  the  beer.  “It's  too  crowded.” 

“That's  what  I've  been  saying  this  whole 
time,"  Jake  mutters,  reaching  for  his  wallet. 

By  the  time  he  looks  up,  she  is  halfway  to 
the  door.  Sara  has  always  been  better  at  navigat- 
ing crowds.  She's  like  a thief  in  a motion-sensor 
hallway;  every  human  is  a laser,  and  her  body 


squeezes  in  and  around  them  with  inches  to 
spare.  With  his  stocky  shoulders  and  heavy 
trudge,  Jake  is  less  graceful.  The  nooks  and 
crannies  between  bodies  seem  to  close  up  by 
the  time  he  reaches  them,  so  he  shoves  and 
apologizes,  apologizes  and  shoves,  until  he 
forces  his  way  out  of  the  bar. 

Sara  is  already  on  the  beach,  taking  off  her 
shoes.  He  always  forgets  how  tall  she  is  unless 
she's  standing  right  next  to  him  or  bending  over. 
When  she  bends,  her  body  folds  like  a sheet  with 
hospital  creases,  and  she  looks  like  she's  entirely 
made  of  limbs:  long  legs,  long  arms,  and  a torso 
so  skinny  it  looks  like  another  appendage. 

“Hey,"  he  says.  “Wait  up." 

She  turns  around.  For  a moment,  the  wind 
is  going  in  the  right  direction  and  it  blows  her 
hair  from  the  face  that's  become  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  own.  She  squints  against  the  flying 
sand,  the  tiny  folds  of  her  eyelids  spiderweb- 
bing into  the  beginnings  of  what  will  someday 
be  crow's  feet.  It  makes  his  entire  body  ache, 
collarbone  to  groin,  until  the  wind  changes 
course,  obscuring  her  face  again.  The  wind, 
like  everything  else  in  this  country,  is  fucking 
fickle. 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  still  know  each  other 
when  we're  thirty?”  she  asks.  Sara  does  this 
sometimes,  asks  questions  out  of  nowhere, 
little  pop  quizzes  that  he's  never  prepared  for. 

He  shrugs.  “If  we  make  it  that  long." 

She  brushes  her  hair  away  from  her  face 
long  enough  for  him  to  see  her  smile.  Sara 
smiles  like  a match  striking,  laughter  flaring 
up  into  her  eyes  and  dying  down  just  as  quickly 
as  her  gaze  shifts  over  his  shoulder. 

Jake  starts  to  ask  her  what's  wrong,  but 
the  question  never  makes  it  past  his  mouth, 
drowned  out  by  the  sound  of  the  bar  exploding 
behind  them. 
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by  the  time  Jake  realizes  what's  happened,  the 
explosion  is  already  an  echo. 

Sara  stares  over  his  shoulder,  her  mouth 
open,  her  face  lit  up  with  fascination  and  fear 
and  a dirty  glow  that  grips  his  insides.  A meaty, 
sulfuric  smell  mixed  with  the  fresh  tang  of  salt- 
water floods  his  nose. 

It  happened,  he  thinks.  It  finally  happened. 

He  turns  around.  His  eyes  are  impatient 
as  they  adjust  to  the  scene,  darting  around 
looking  for  something  to  see,  something  to 
be  shocked  by.  But  there’s  not  much  to  see. 
The  entrance  to  the  bar  that  was  draped  in 
cheerful  twinkling  lights  is  now  blurry  with 
smoke.  He  can  barely  make  out  the  splintered 
wood  of  what  used  to  be  the  door  frame  jutting 
violent  and  jagged  over  the  sidewalk,  scattered 
with  the  bodies  they  pushed  past  to  exit  the  bar 
just  minutes  ago.  He  tries  to  focus  on  them, 
to  see  how  bad  the  injuries  are,  but  his  eyes 
won’t  focus.  From  inside  the  bar  he  can  hear 
a low,  animal  sound  that  rises  in  volume  and 
intensity  into  something  like  a scream,  but  also 
not  like  a scream  at  all.  It’s  more  resigned  than 
that,  as  if  the  people  in  the  bar  were  waiting  for 
this  to  happen.  It’s  a cry  more  of  recognition 
than  of  shock,  and  in  Jake  it  acts  as  a magnet, 
pulling  at  his  chest.  His  lungs  echo  with  the 
aching  need  to  join  the  sound,  to  be  a part  of  it. 

Jake  starts  toward  the  wreckage,  but  Sara 
grabs  his  arm.  “We  should  get  out  of  here,”  she 
says,  her  voice  low  and  reedy,  its  dissonance 


more  unsettling  than  the  cries  from  the  bar. 

“Shouldn’t  we  go  see?”  he  asks,  his  voice 
almost  wistful.  “What  if  something  happens?” 

She  stares  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  and  worried. 
“What  do  you  mean  cif  something  happens’?” 
she  says.  “Jake,  it  already  happened.” 

The  starkness  of  her  voice  makes  his  eyes 
well.  “What  if  there’s  another  one?” 

“Exactly,  what  if  there  is?”  He  recognizes 
the  concern  in  her  voice,  recognizes  where  it’s 
coming  from,  but  he  can’t  seem  to  respond  to 
it.  Everything  is  going  so  much  more  slowly 
than  he  expected.  “That’s  why  we  have  to  go. 
Don’t  you  remember  Central  Station?” 

It  takes  him  a few  seconds  to  remember 
what  she’s  talking  about.  The  double  bombing 
at  Central  Station  was  only  two  weeks  ago,  but 
it  feels  like  months,  years  even.  At  the  time  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  closest  he  would  ever 
come  to  an  actual  suicide  attack,  instead  of  just 
hearing  about  it  through  the  phone  chain.  He’s 
lived  here  for  two  and  a half  years,  the  worst 
years  of  the  second  intifada.  But  still,  he  never 
thought  he  would  actually  be  part  of  one. 

And  he  wasn’t.  He  didn’t  even  see  it.  His 
back  was  turned. 

He  looks  past  Sara  to  where  an  ambulance 
has  just  pulled  up,  a red  Star  of  David  on  its 
side.  He’s  never  seen  a red  one  before.  He’s  only 
ever  seen  them  in  blue.  It’s  somehow  a more 
jarring  sight  than  the  crumpled  bodies  litter- 
ing the  ground,  people  stepping  over  them  as 
they  pour  from  the  smoldering  exit,  coughing 
and  crying. 
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“Lo  tov \ lo  top,”  a man  exclaims  to  the  para- 
medic. It's  not  good,  it's  not  good.  Just  like  an 
Israeli  to  understate  it  like  that,  even  while 
surrounded  by  bodies,  possibly  dead,  possibly 
just  wounded.  Either  way,  it’s  not  good. 

He  has  no  idea  how  long  it’s  been  since  the 
initial  blast.  He  feels  high,  time  expanding  and 
contracting  around  him.  His  ears  are  still  ring- 
ing. It  can’t  have  been  long.  But  it’s  hard  to  tell. 
He  still  can’t  see  anything  through  the  smoke. 
If  he  could  just  see  something. 

“Jake,”  Sara  says,  her  voice  a little  louder 
this  time,  a firmness  in  it  that  he’s  never  heard. 
“We  have  to  go.” 

Jake  looks  back  at  her,  standing  in  the  sand. 
Her  face  is  smeared  with  ash.  For  the  first  time 
he  realizes  how  close  they  were  to  it.  How  close 
they  are  to  it  .Jesus. 

“Okay,”  he  says,  and  it’s  as  if  his  fever  has 
broken.  “Let’s  get  out  of  here.”  A sharp  breeze 
cuts  up  from  the  Mediterranean,  dispersing 
some  of  the  smoke  clouding  his  thoughts  as 
he  turns  to  his  left  and  then  his  right,  trying 
to  remember  where  the  car  is  parked. 

“ Shalom  Aleichem , ” she  murmurs. 

He  stares  at  her  face,  unsettlingly  close  to 
his.  Peace  he  with  you?  Now? 

“That’s  where  we’re  parked.” 

Her  face  is  impassive,  almost  expressionless, 
ash  speckled  over  her  nose  and  cheekbones  like 
freckles. 

Get  your  shit  together,  Jake  says  to  himself  in 
his  father’s  stern  voice,  humiliated  by  her  calm 
in  the  face  of  his  own  panic.  He  sets  his  fore- 
head into  a furrow,  shutting  down  all  of  his 
instincts  except  the  one  for  survival.  Reduced 
to  a set  of  caveman  nerves,  his  thoughts  come 
in  slow,  shotgun  bursts:  Run.  Find  car.  Protect 
woman. 

He  takes  Sara  by  the  hand,  and  they  begin 
to  run. 

His  feet  thud  the  sandy  pavement  as  they 
run  down  the  Samuel  Retsif  Herbert  Street, 
their  pace  quickening  the  farther  away  they  get 
from  the  bar.  The  sounds  recede  behind  them 
until  all  he  can  hear  is  the  sound  of  her  breath 
behind  him,  growing  heavier  and  heavier.  He 
can’t  hear  his  own  breath,  he  realizes,  but  once 
he  does  it  is  deafening. 

They  run  until  they  hit  pavement  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Hayarkon  Street  and  Shalom  Aleichem. 
When  he  bends  down  to  catch  his  breath,  Jake 
notices  his  bare  feet  on  the  asphalt.  They  must 
have  left  their  shoes  back  on  the  beach.  He  can 
feel  the  blisters  start  to  form  on  his  heels  as  he 
looks  from  his  feet  to  Sara’s,  small  and  naked 
and  covered  in  tar  and  sand. 

When  he  looks  up,  Sara’s  chest  is  heaving 
but  her  face  is  composed,  and  suddenly  he  is 
overcome  with  the  urge  to  back  her  up  against 
a building  and  kiss  her,  lifting  her  up  so  that 
her  feet  don’t  have  to  touch  the  ground. 

“We’re  almost  there,”  she  says.  At  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  soft  and  distinct  from  the  other 
jagged  sounds  of  sirens  and  shouts,  exhaustion 
overtakes  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
doubts  his  legs’  ability  to  carry  him. 
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Luckily,  the  car  is  only  a couple  blocks 
away.  His  knees  puddle  at  the  sight  of  his 
familiar  Jeep  in  a sea  of  European  cars.  He 
feels  his  keys  in  his  pocket,  digging  against 
his  thigh,  and  thanks  God  and  every  other 
deity  he  knows  of  that  he  didn’t  leave  them 
at  the  beach,  or  worse,  at  the  bar,  where  they 
would  be  just  another  piece  of  warped, 
unrecognizable  metal. 

It  takes  him  a few  tries  to  unlock  the 
car,  as  he  registers  for  the  first  time  that  his 
hands  are  shaking.  A couple  more  ambu- 
lances swerve  past  one  block  up  on  Ben 
Yehuda,  drowning  out  the  familiar  clunk 
of  the  lock.  For  a moment  they  both  stand 
in  front  of  the  door,  ajar  and  beeping,  as 
they  are  mesmerized  by  the  glare  of  oscil- 
lating red  lighting  up  the  street,  until  it  dis- 
appears around  the  corner,  leaving  them 
in  darkness. 

“Let’s  go  home,”  she  says.  He  looks 
across  the  hood  at  her,  her  face  implor- 
ing, and  for  a moment  he  is  angry:  What 
home ? By  tomorrow  they  will  be  evacuated, 
banished  from  the  closest  thing  to  a home 
Jake  has.  All  it  took  was  another  war,  waged 
by  his  home  country  against  a country  he 
has  never  seen  and  knows  nothing  about, 
for  him  to  be  spit  out  of  the  mouth  of  this 
place  he  thought  was  home.  For  your  own 
protection , they  say,  as  if  that  makes  it  better, 
as  if  that  doesn’t  make  it  a hundred  times 
worse,  to  be  held  always  apart. 

If  only  they  hadn’t  left  the  bar.  If  only  he 
hadn’t  made  them.  If  they  had  just  stayed 
a minute  longer,  they  would  be  part  of  the 
DNA  of  this  place,  and  it  of  them.  Then  no 
one  could  make  them  leave.  No  one  would 
doubt  that  they  belong  here. 

Or  they  could  be  dead.  But  that’s  the 
risk  you  take,  belonging  to  something.  It’s 
a risk  he  would’ve  taken  for  himself.  But 
he  looks  at  Sara,  her  wide,  unblinking  eyes, 
her  whole  body  like  a held  breath,  and  he 
knows  he  would  never  have  taken  it  for  her. 

And  anyway,  it’s  too  late.  They  are  safe 
now,  and  tomorrow  they  will  be  safer  still, 
evacuated  away  from  all  harm.  Just  another 
pair  of  exiled  Jews,  wandering.  What  had 
Gadi  told  him  once?  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  word  for  home  and  the 
word  for  house.  There’s  just  one:  bayit.  Just 
the  place  where  you  are,  just  the  four  walls 
and  a roof  where  you  lay  your  head. 

Suddenly,  he  is  very  tired. 

“Okay,”  he  says,  forcing  his  legs  to 
bend,  folding  his  body  into  the  car.  “Let’s 
go  home.” 

ALISON  MURPHY  is  a lifelong  military  brat , a 
writer ; and  the  Program  Director  at  GrubStreet 
Creative  Writing  Center.  She  is  a graduate  of  the 
2014-15  Novel  Incubator,  and  her  nonfiction 
can  be  found  in  Men’s  Journal,  Psychology 
Today,  WBUR  radio's  Cognoscenti,  and  else- 
where. Follow  her  on  Twitter  at  @amurphll. 
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Before  Everything 

By  Victoria  Redel 

Viking  Penguin , 2017 


A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  PAUL  LISICKY 


No  Sunsets 

last  night  i found  myself  swept  up  in  a group  of  five  strangers  hurry- 
ing to  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Promenade.  The  sun  was  probably  a minute 
from  setting,  and  as  I rushed  along,  I thought:  This  isn’t  you.  You’re  not 
interested  in  sunsets  or  their  representation,  all  pretty  reassurance.  Still, 
when  I stepped  onto  the  promenade,  I lifted  my  camera  along  with  the 
hundreds  out  there. 

Back  home,  I wasn’t  surprised  to  see  that  my  pictures  looked  just  like 
any  other  beautiful  sunset.  They  could  have  been  of  Boston  Harbor,  even 
though  I was  taking  photos  of  Upper  New  York  Bay.  The  whole  experience 
brought  to  mind  a poem  by  Ari  Banias:  “I  have  taken  photos  of  a sunset.  / 
In  person,  'wow5  'beautiful’  / but  the  picture  can  only  be  / as  interesting  as 
a word  repeated  until  emptied.” 

What  draws  us  to  moments  of  instant  transition?  (Examples:  New  Year’s 
Eve,  the  consecration,  the  epiphanies  in  Joyce’s  Dubliners.)  In  truth  the  com- 
pelling part  was  the  seconds  beforehand  when  the  light  got  so  bright  it  oblit- 
erated the  end  of  my  block,  bathing  and  destroying  all  living  matter  in  gold: 
human  face,  bird,  bug,  bicyclist,  mover’s  truck. 

Here-ness 

The  moment  of  death:  how  do  you  dramatize  that  in  a novel  organized 
around  a character’s  last  days?  You  could  write  the  deathbed  scene,  the  scene 
you’ve  watched  in  dozens  of  Hollywood  movies.  You  could  write  a scene 
that  resists  the  standard  moves  with  every  noun  and  verb:  a critique  above 
all.  Or  you  could  do  what  Victoria  Redel  does  in  the  brilliant,  multilayered 
Before  Everything , which  is  to  tuck  that  moment— or  where  it  might  have  been— 
inside  a section.  Not  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  not  at  the  end,  but  on 
the  early  side  of  the  middle.  Routine,  responsibility,  dailiness:  all  of  that 
resumes,  without  delay,  for  those  left  behind.  That  subtle  move  isn’t  an  act 
of  avoidance.  Rather,  it  reinforces  the  book’s  vision.  “We  are  here.  And  then 
we  are  not  here,”  one  character  thinks  with  a generous  sanity.  “For  a little 
while,  we  are  a story.”  By  taking  the  pressure  off  the  moment  of  transition, 
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the  book's  focus  switches  to  the  now.  Life  after 
death?  Redel  won't  allow  abstract,  theological 
questions  to  swallow  up  the  living.  It's  enough 
for  these  characters  to  protect  the  time  they 
have,  as  they  prepare  food,  or  make  each  other 
laugh,  or  rub  somebody's  calf  where  there's 
barely  a muscle  left. 

Poet 

Through  eight  books  now,  in  poetry,  novels, 
and  short  stories,  Redel  has  been  concerned 
with  the  sound  of  the  human  voice:  how  might 
that  voice  capture  the  inner  life?  She's  inter- 
ested in  thinking  about  boundaries,  the  porous 
dynamic  between  parents  and  children.  The 
joy  of  the  erotic  life— that  too.  Every  so  often 
you  hear  faint  traces  of  other  writers— Grace 
Paley,  Virginia  Woolf,  Michael  Cunningham, 
Marie  Howe,  as  well  as  her  teachers,  Stanley 
Kunitz  and  Gordon  Lish— but  Redel  sounds 
like  Redel.  She's  always  been  a poet's  novelist, 
by  which  I mean  more  interested  in  language 
and  atmosphere  than  in  character.  My  favorite 
novelists  have  always  been  a part  of  this  tribe, 
and  yet  it’s  hard  not  to  be  haunted  by  E.  M. 
Forster's  words  on  Virginia  Woolf  (a  poet’s 
novelist,  if  there  ever  was  one)  whenever  I sit 
down  with  such  a book:  “She  could  seldom  so 
portray  a character  that  it  was  remembered.” 
Forster  loved  Woolf's  work,  so  I wonder  what 
he  was  actually  up  to  with  such  a statement. 
Could  Woolf  do  something  he  couldn't  do? 


Chord 

There  are  five  major  characters  in  Before  Every- 
thing, all  indelible,  all  idiosyncratic.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  supporting  players.  Redel 
has  accomplished  this  feat  without  sacrificing 
the  poetry  at  the  core  of  her  work.  She  does 
character  so  convincingly,  with  so  much  joy, 
you  can't  help  but  be  reminded:  ah,  so  this  is 
why  we  read  and  write  novels!  These  characters 
aren't  simply  composites  of  memorable  ges- 
tures; they  couldn’t  be  further  from  “types.” 
Instead,  they're  vivid  presences  who  feel  like 
people  you've  always  been  close  to— but  you're 
just  getting  to  know.  I'm  not  just  thinking 
about  Anna,  the  animated,  irascible  math 
teacher  and  singer  who's  dying  from  a cancer  of 
the  heart.  I'm  also  thinking  about  Anna's  four 
lifelong  friends,  all  in  their  fifties,  all  trying  to 
live  with  Anna's  inevitable  loss.  There's  Helen, 
a renowned  painter,  whose  work  shows  up  in 
galleries  all  over  the  world;  Molly,  the  daughter 
of  an  alcoholic,  who's  raising  a teenage  daugh- 
ter with  her  wife,  Serena;  Christine,  caregiver  to 
her  bipolar  sister;  and  Ming,  a high-powered 
lawyer,  who's  about  to  deal  with  an  illness  of 
her  own,  though  she  doesn’t  know  that  yet. 
Together,  these  women  ring  like  a chord,  while 
retaining  their  distinctive  pitches.  Redel’s  char- 
acters have  been  friends  since  grade  school,  and 
it's  no  surprise  their  bond  is  as  much  about 
time  itself,  the  awe  of  being  in  touch  through 
children,  marriage,  divorce,  illness.  But  it's  also 


about  keeping  their  youth  intact,  as  if  the  mem- 
brane between  childhood  and  middle  age  had 
always  been  some  dull  person's  fiction. 

Collapse 

The  body  is  a dark  thing,  with  a mind  of  its  own, 
often  ornery.  Its  inevitable  breakdown  catches 
up  many  of  these  characters  in  ways  large 
and  small.  Some  of  the  novel's  most  affecting 
moments  note  the  body’s  betrayals  with  quiet, 
stunning  precision.  In  the  last  days  of  her  life, 
Anna  finds  herself  thinking  about  Ming.  The 
closeness  of  her  own  death  practically  blinds  her 
to  signs  of  age  in  others,  and  she  has  to  remind 
herself  that,  yes,  we're  all  older;  Ming  isn't  six- 
teen anymore.  And  two  different  bodies  stand 
before  her,  simultaneous,  collapsing  time: 

Funny,  how  even  now  it  was  the  girl,  not 
the  woman,  Anna  saw,  hearing  Ming’s  three- 
trilled  laugh  in  the  kitchen— seeing  Ming’s 
compact  teenage  body,  not  the  rounder, 
squat  shape  of  middle  age.  And  she  still  pic- 
tured Ming’s  hair  as  a gleaming,  waist-length, 
dark  curtain,  not  the  professional  salt-and- 
pepper  layers  trimmed  every  six  weeks. 

And  here's  Helen,  newly  in  love  with  a man 
after  a dark  passage.  Even  the  promise  of  one 
more  life  in  her  doesn't  save  her  from  looking 
down  at  her  hands,  taking  in  the  changes.  Is  this 
really  her  body? 

Helen  looked  at  a smattering  of  age  spots, 
ginger  splotches  that  have  appeared  on  her 
hands.  She  was  used  to  the  scaly  dryness  and 
paint  caked  under  her  nails,  but  when  did 
these  hands  become  old-lady  hands? 

Lungs 

One  of  the  great  satisfactions  of  this  book  is 
its  elasticity,  which  is  crucial  to  how  it  thinks 
about  time.  The  present  against  the  past.  Long 
narrative  against  brief  section.  (One  brief  sec- 
tion: “Was  that  Zeus  at  the  hill’s  crest,  a dark, 
windswept  mass  hardly  larger  than  a pile  of 
leaves  among  the  trees?”)  The  more  you  read, 
the  more  you  come  to  know  the  book  bodily. 
You're  inside  the  ribs  of  it.  You  are  its  lungs.  The 
book  is  running,  and  with  every  section  break 
you’re  catching  your  breath,  helping  it  along, 
taking  the  plunge  again  as  you  move  forward 
into  the  next  section— will  it  be  long  this  time, 
or  brief,  so  brief?  Will  you  make  it?  Will  you 
get  home?  And  always  that  tang  at  the  back  of 
your  tongue. 

Weld 

The  danger  of  any  fragmentary  prose  work  is 
that  the  reader  might  only  experience  it  in  fits 
and  starts.  Or  else,  the  form  might  only  convey 
disintegration  without  any  of  the  structural 
marks  of  coherence.  One  way  to  hint  at  coher- 
ence is  through  repeated  words,  images,  sen- 
tences, sonic  patterns,  and  Redel  makes  use  of 
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these  tools.  They  weld  the  book  together  in  lieu 
of  a linear  structure.  So  Zeus  the  teacup  poodle 
shows  up  again  and  again,  turning  in  circles  on 
the  bed,  or  running  into  and  out  of  the  house. 
So  Helen  summons  up  yet  another  painting 
in  one  of  several  sections  titled  “Art  History” 
dropped  at  key  moments  throughout  the  book. 

The  Gatheringwill  be  the  first  painting.  All 
women.  From  all  of  Anna’s  worlds. 

But  no  prayer  flags. 

Andy  So , Then.  This  is  what  Helen  will  call 
the  next  painting.  A painting  of  Anna  alone 
on  the  hospital  bed.  She  thinks  of  Lucian 
Freud’s  studies  of  his  mother.  What  Monet 
said  about  his  painting  of  his  wife,  Camille:  I 
one  day  found  myself  looking  at  my  beloved 
wife’s  dead  face  and  just  systematically  noting 
the  colors  according  to  an  automatic  reflex! 

Or  maybe  the  dog  on  the  bed  with  her. 

Helen  will  call  it  Anna  with  Zeus.  The 
metallic  railings  of  the  hospital  bed.  That 
slightest  disturbance  of  an  off-white  sheet 
that  was  both  their  absence  and  their  shape. 

Giveaway 

And  poetry?  Poetry  is  everywhere  here,  even 
when  it  masquerades  as  plain  speech.  One 
example:  “[She]  shrimped  into  herself  under 
the  familiar  blanket.”  Another:  “Up  front  Ming 
moans,  a sprained  sound.”  Anna  on  childbirth: 
“some  jagged  harbor  of  agony.”  Entire  passages 
could  very  well  stand  away  from  the  book,  as 
prose  poems.  “Mud  Season,”  for  one,  pretends  to 
be  a description  of  Western  Massachusetts,  but 
it’s  really  so  much  more.  Consciousness  might  be 
a better  way  to  put  it,  Anna’s  sensory  life  inten- 
sified by  the  nearness  of  death: 

They  came  back  with  the  crinkle  of  paper 
bags,  the  rasp  of  plastic,  the  click  of  screw-off 
tops.  Dropped  shoes  in  a clomp  by  the  back 
door,  dirt  in  the  lugs  of  boot  soles,  the  angled 
heels  of  work  shoes,  still  always  a scratch- 
scratch  brooming  of  mud  tracked  inside. 
Mud  season  they  couldn’t  keep  outside.  They 
came  in  smelling  of  outside.  They  shuffled 
through  rooms  in  worn  cotton  socks,  ask- 
ing, “Does  Anna  need  anything?”  They  sat 
near  the  bed  or  lay  next  to  Anna  on  the  bed, 
smelling  of  town— shop  and  sidewalk— car  oil 
and  a lavender  wash.  They  wore  the  aftertaste 
of  restaurants— ginger  and  garlic,  a smeary 
trace  of  deep-fry.  Food  was  a holiday  she’d 
taken  years  ago.  Places  she  could  no  longer 
exactly  remember.  Or  what  she  remembered 
was  off  camera,  the  white  porcelain  handle  of 
a cafe  mug,  the  clank  of  metal  hangers  in  a 
shop  where  last  summer  she  bought  a dress. 

She  must  give  that  dress  away.  Give  away  all 
the  dresses  in  her  closet.  She  imagined  her 
dresses  flouncing  through  town,  a flutter  of 
hems  waiting  at  a crosswalk,  an  A-line  flare 
pressing  a code  at  an  ATM. 


Spa 

Near  the  end  of  Anna’s  life,  her  friends  take  her 
out  of  the  house  one  last  time.  No  one  would 
say  it’s  a wise  idea.  Anna  at  this  point  is  barely 
there,  all  of  seventy  or  eighty  pounds:  “her 
narrow  face  a glazy,  eggy  blue  . . . her  whole 
shriveled  body  moving  like  spongy  underwater 
seaweed.”  First  they  drive  to  the  pond  in  town, 
where  they  open  up  a picnic  basket  and  attempt 
to  have  some  lunch:  too  cold.  Then  they  head 
over  to  a spa,  the  Otter  Brook  Inn  near  Stock- 
bridge.  If  it’s  too  late  to  go  away  together  on 
vacation,  they  can  approximate  a vacation, 
right?  We’re  not  exactly  surprised  there  is  no 
room  at  the  spa.  If  they’d  had  a better  sense  of 
how  much  time  they  had,  someone  could  have 
called  about  day  passes,  or  booked  in  advance. 
The  women  try  to  explain  to  Mindy,  the  young 
attendant,  that  their  situation  is  special.  Awk- 
wardness stirs  the  air.  No  surprise  Anna  fright- 
ens the  guests.  She’s  the  last  person  they’d  want 
to  see  at  a place  that  sells  wellness.  And  who 
could  blame  them  exactly,  as  Anna  wobbles 
in  the  room,  possibly  hallucinating,  waving 
a credit  card  over  her  head.  In  no  time  at  all, 
she  looks  down  to  see  that  Mindy  is  pregnant: 

“How  thrilling.”  She  flattened  her  hands 
across  Mindy’s  stomach.  “I’ve  just  noticed. 
What  are  you,  six  months?  My  little  babies 
are  all  grown  up.” 

In  an  instant  Mindy’s  trembling  shifted. 

She  was  gulping.  Stuck,  trapped,  she  tried 
to  push  back,  to  wedge  Anna’s  hands  off 
her  body. 

“Oh,  it  is  so,  so  beautiful,  Mindy.”  Anna’s 
voice  was  soft  and  otherworldly.  Her  hands 
clinging  on  Mindy’s  belly. 

Redel’s  genius  is  to  get  us  to  process  this 
darkly  comic  spectacle  from  multiple  angles  at 
once:  Helen,  who  speculates  that  Anna  might 
be  on  a morphine  high;  Anna,  who  believes 
she’s  bestowing  a blessing  on  the  baby;  and 
Mindy,  who  sees  Anna’s  hands  on  her  stomach 
as  a curse.  A minor  writer  would  have  tried  to 
soften  the  impact  of  this  scene.  She’d  have  tried 
to  explain  it,  to  smooth  out  its  rough  edges,  to 
make  sure  everyone  in  the  room  was  all  right. 
To  make  sure  you  were  all  right.  But  not  Redel. 
She  refuses  to  do  that,  in  this  most  important 
scene.  And  thank  God  for  that.  Death,  birth, 
blessing,  curse,  ecstasy,  bewilderment,  desola- 
tion: so  much  life  coming  together  here,  churn- 
ing with  the  power  of  a dream.  U 

PAUL  LISICKY  is  the  author  of  five  books , includ- 
ingThe  Narrow  Door  and  Unbuilt  Projects.  He 
teaches  in  the  MFA  Program  in  Creative  Writing  at 
Rutgers  University-Camden.  His  awards  include  a 
2016  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 
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Cold  Storage 

By  Keith  Althaus 

Off  the  Grid  Press , 2016 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  JOSHUA  WEINER 


cold  storage  is  a bayside  beach  on  the  Outer 
Cape,  named  after  the  fish-houses  of  the  early 
1900s.  For  Keith  Althaus,  the  name  may  also 
serve  as  a kind  of  metaphor  for  poetry— how 
poems  are  storehouses  of  memory,  experience, 
consciousness,  and  the  very  particular  actions 
of  mind  that  create  such  things  out  of  language 
(and  that  we  value  most,  perhaps,  after  the 
poet  has  gone).  That  may  sound  like  a pre- 
cious circularity— a metaphor  for  poetry  that 
is  a storehouse  for  the  metaphor  for  poetry— 
and  I would  say, yes,  it  is  something  we  cherish >, 
the  great  storehouse  of  poetry,  and  Althaus’s 
poems  should  find  their  place  there.  Of  course, 
we  might  hear  some  tongue-in-cheek  in  the 
title  as  well,  worrying  against  our  sweet  tooth 
for  grander  phrasing— the  demotic  and  the 
ordinary  is  most  often  where  this  poet  starts. 
But  since  his  arrival  in  Provincetown  to  begin 
a residency  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
1969,  Althaus  has  been  writing  some  of  the 
most  quietly  arresting  poems  on  the  planet. 
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labor  of  beasts  and  the  labor  of  a mind  thinking 
poetically,  that  turns  and  turns,  looking  for  that 
figure— “what  you  are  working  towards,”  writes 
the  poet,  including  himself  in  the  count.  The 
return  of  the  halo  to  its  literal  realm  of  earth- 
drawn  circuit,  only  to  be  immediately  refigured 
as  an  action  of  the  poet  intent  on  making,  marks 
another  turn,  elegant  and  deft,  back  to  the  realm 
of  metaphor.  The  work  of  poetry,  its  hard  labor, 
may  be  located  here,  in  the  quick  figurative 
fusion  of  the  commonplace  and  the  visionary. 

Althaus’s  is  a plain  style  of  elaborate  ambi- 
tion, his  poems  lit  up  by  implications  casting 
shadows  of  great  depth  on  a flickering  surface 
(call  it  the  platonic  page  or  the  acoustic  film  of 
the  poem).  As  we  see  in  “A  Strange  Place,”  he's 
incredibly  good  at  noticing,  for  example,  how 
“Sometimes  you  feel  / a drop  out  of  nowhere 
/ on  your  skin  / even  on  a clear  day,”  and  then 
following  a trail  of  associations  that  are  really 
more  like  leaps  along  a set  of  stones  in  an  infinite 
stream.  Suddenly,  you're  thinking  about  how 
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Here's  a poem,  complete,  that  opens  his  new 
book: 


The  Etymology  of  Halo 


What  you  are  working  towards, 
even  in  those  hours  spent 
staring  into  the  void 
hoping  to  bring  back  strength 
to  hold  down  impulse 
and  raise  the  spirit 
through  a rain  of  blows, 
comes  not  from  heaven, 
nor  is  that  ring  from 
the  finger  of  god,  but  is 
instead  a circle  worn 
on  the  threshing  floor, 
a path  poor  animals 
made  by  constant  turning. 


If  this  seems  rather  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, credit  Althaus's  commanding  and  sub- 
tle plain-style  free  verse— while  recognizably 
late  twentieth-century  American  modern,  the 
complexity  of  poetic  thinking  puts  it  as  easily 
in  tight  relation  to  the  metaphysical  conceits 
of  the  English  Renaissance,  or  the  intense 
self-inquiry  and  cosmic  reach  of  Rilke.  Althaus 
reclaims  the  halo  from  religion  and  refreshes 
it  with  an  embedded  ancient  meaning  drawn 
from  the  world  of  agriculture  and  found  on  the 
threshing  floor  of  hard  labor.  The  divine  circle  is 
brought  down,  literally,  to  the  earth,  the  ground 
wherein  the  circular  path  of  labor  is  drawn:  the 


Earth  becomes  more  beautiful 
as  it  gets  older, 
age  doesn’t  matter  to  it, 
it’s  already  absurdly  ancient, 
but  instead  of  appearing 
stale  and  tired, 
it  feels  fresh,  new, 
like  the  same  words 
shifting  back  and  forth 
between  question 
and  answer. 


And  I can’t  tell  you 
if  you  ask, 
whether  this 
child’s  collection— 
pinecones,  feathers,  shells— 
is  about  life  or  death. 


In  touch  with  phenomenal  mystery,  Althaus’s 
formulations  never  turn  to  spiritual  kuddel-mud- 
del.  Clarity  of  statement  is  perfectly  in  tune 
with  the  strong  definition  of  his  line,  solid  and 
porous,  a breathing  thing.  Work  so  utterly  devoid 
of  mannerism,  so  focused  on  substantial  acts  of 
seeing  into— what  we  could  call  insight— strikes 
with  the  timeless  resound  of  the  classic.  Listen- 
ing to  one  of  Althaus’s  poems  unfold  is  like  lis- 
tening to  a great  pianist  improvise,  landing  on 
unexpected  notes  that  nonetheless  sound  right 
because  the  instinct  for  harmony  is  completely 
in  balance  with  where  the  melody  wants  to  go:  “it 
feels  fresh,  new,  / like  the  same  words  / shifting 
back  and  forth  / between  question  / and  answer.” 
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In  a Little  While 

In  a little  while 

the  light  will  go  out  behind  these  faces 
IVe  talked  with  all  afternoon, 
including  mine, 
and  the  well 

we  draw  our  voices  from 
will  run  dry. 

The  luster 

you  look  for 

in  the  eye  of  the  porgy 

and  sea  bass 

on  a bed  of  ice 

will  cloud 

with  new  incomprehension, 
and  the  chaos  of  a sunbeam 
strained  through  a lens 
will  cut  this  leaf  in  half 
like  a hand  of  fire. 

Fierce  visionary  attention  to  the  indefinable 
feeling  of  Being,  in  Time,  that  absolute  mode 
of  change,  that  ties  us  to  the  earth  and  cuts  us 
free.  The  “hand  of  fire”  may  be  a pure  poetic 
invention,  and  brand  new  at  that,  impossible 
to  visualize  but  hitting  us  with  the  force  of  a 
startling  idea;  the  “bed  of  ice”— so  mundane  in 
the  real  world  of  its  real  existence— provides  the 
bedding  on  which  we  feel  we  can  really  see  the 
eye  of  that  fish,  even  as  we  look  for  the  luster 
that’s  gone  out  of  it.  The  confidence  that  brings 
us  in  intimate  relation  to  “new  incomprehen- 
sion” without  indulging  in  a fallacy  of  fucked-up 
scribbling  is  one  sign  of  a master  at  his  art,  “to 
see  something  / obscure,”  as  he  writes  in  “Illu- 
mination,” “made  plain,  / at  least  temporarily.” 

Althaus’s  droll  intelligence  and  disabused 
eye  has  something  in  common  with  another 
plain-style  hard-hitter  of  Truro,  Alan  Dugan,  a 
founder  of  the  FAWC,  and  maybe  a greater  influ- 
ence on  a generation  of  American  poets  than 
he’s  been  credited  with.  Do  we  hear  an  affinity, 
for  example,  in  “Artificial  Light,”  with  Althaus’s 
thinking  about  the  problem  of  thinking  about 
the  circular  dependence  of  the  true  upon  the 
false?  “So  the  thinking  goes,  / in  circles,”  he 
writes,  or  “in  salute  like  the  scarecrow  / pointing 
both  ways  / without  conviction.” 

For  all  of  Althaus’s  tough,  and  by  turns 
whimsical,  intellection,  the  elemental  is 
supremely  important  to  him,  and  so  is  the  tex- 
ture of  a place— it  matters  that  the  Outer  Cape 
has  now  long  been  his  home.  His  meditations 
happen  in  connection  to  a recognizably  physical 
world:  the  air,  the  sky,  the  soil,  the  plants  and 
animals  of  Cape  Cod  populate  his  poems,  not  as 
a landscape  passed  through,  but  as  a place  lived 
in,  a dwelling  place.  Cold  Storage  is  meaning- 
ful in  this  new  book  for  being  a name  that  still 
marks  a real  geography:  in  “From  the  Pilgrim 
Monument,”  we  find  “beach  grass  planted  to 
slow  / the  process”  of  erosion,  even  as  the  natural 
process  of  the  disappearing  dunes  returns  us  to 
the  ultimate  migration,  if  not  of  souls,  at  least 
of  mortal  dust,  “ashes  of  friends  who  loved  it 


here  / and  wanted  to  stay  or  go  / wherever  it 
is  going.”  This  book  of  Nature  is  akin  to  that 
“Endless  Book,”  “the  book  you’ll  never  finish,” 
that  the  poet  keeps  working  at. 

Even  the  life  stories  of  our  friends 
only  go  to  fill  balloons 
which  rise  into  specks 
we  will  follow  until 
the  sky  lets  them  in. 

The  simplicity  of  the  image— not  simple 
at  all,  really— of  the  sky  opening  itself  like  a 
container,  or  a gated  precinct,  belies  the  inten- 
sity of  comprehension  that  sees  something 
mundane  in  a completely  new  way;  a kind  of 
super-naturalism  that  continues  to  find  won- 
der in  a universe  always  surprising  us  with  the 
fated  determination  of  its  processes.  A physical 
world  we  think  we  know,  until  the  poet  shows 
us.  The  poem’s  title,  “The  Undiscovered  Coun- 
try,” may  belong  to  Shakespeare,  but  the  insight 
belongs  to  Althaus  in  his  unmistakable  Amer- 
ican vernacular. 

My  favorite  poem  in  the  book  is  one  that  first 
leapt  out  at  me  from  the  pages  of  Ploughshares , 
and  pretty  much  dusted  every  other  poem  in 
the  issue  (including  mine). 

You  could  be  rowing  across  a parking  lot 
full  of  strangers  who  don’t  see  you, 
or  drifting  silently  through  the  thick  walls 
of  an  institution,  when  you  reach  that  shore. 


And  whatever  you  have  on,  even 
a plain  hospital  gown,  that  will  be  your  robe 
for  the  ceremony  that  takes  place  in  your 
last  breath,  held  before  you  like  a lantern. 

The  figurative  braid  here,  of  the  archetypal 
and  the  everyday,  seems  less  like  a cord  and 
more  like  a confluence  of  currents  running 
beneath  the  surface  of  our  lives.  We  see  this 
in  Althaus’s  accomplishment  in  what  he  titles 
“Fragment,”  as  if  it  were  a set  of  surviving  lines 
from  a lost  epic;  in  his  ability  to  capture  with 
such  dexterous,  light  touch  a moment  of  grave 
apprehension  that,  in  order  to  make  it  through 
the  day,  we  gloss  over  in  our  busyness;  in  his 
dedication  to  returning  the  moment  to  us, 
thereby  enriching  our  sense  of  being  alive,  as 
we  are,  vulnerable  and  blinded  creatures.  Such 
a fragment  is  one  we  can  carry  with  us,  like  a 
talisman  that  draws  power  from  the  mind  that 
remembers  it  and  lights  the  way  as  we  move 
deeper  into  our  existence.  Not  always  a pleasant 
trip,  its  difficulties  are  to  be  valued,  Althaus 
reminds  us,  for  the  revelation  we  otherwise 
might  miss  in  the  distraction  of  our  genuine 
and  fine  intentions.  U 

JOSHUA  WEINER  is  the  author  of  three  books  of 
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Swallowed  by  a Fish  (all  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press).  His  Berlin  Notebook,  prose  about 
the  refugee  crisis  in  Europe , was  published  this  year 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Review  of  Books. 
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An  Exquisite  Corpse:  Death  in  Surrealist  New  York 

By  Helen  A.  Harrison 

Mira  Digital  Publishing , 2016 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  ANNE-MARIE  LEVINE 


helen  harrison,  art  critic,  director  of  the  Pol- 
lock-Krasner  House  in  East  Hampton,  New 
York,  and  authority  on  twentieth-century  Amer- 
ican art,  has  written  a clever  and  witty  policier,  a 
novel  that  both  connects  the  worlds  of  art  and 
crime  and  combines  the  pleasure  and  wonder 
of  fiction  with  the  confidence  and  authority  of 
fact— or  is  it  fact?  The  author  warns  us  that  this 
is  a work  of  fiction  in  which  historical  figures 
and  invented  characters  interact.  She  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  events  actually  happened  and 
others  were  invented. 

The  playful  center  of  the  book  is  a famous 
Surrealist  game  called  “exquisite  corpse”  (cadavre 
exquis),  which  inspired  and  obsessed  Surrealist 
painters  and  poets.  Andre  Breton  has  said  that 
the  game  developed  at  a gathering  of  friends, 
and  gradually  took  on  a pivotal  importance 
to  many  of  the  circle's  artists.  The  first  ones  to 
play  included  Yves  Tanguy,  Marcel  Duchamp, 
Jacques  Prevert,  Benjamin  Peret,  Pierre  Reverdy, 
and  Breton  himself.  In  a game  of  exquisite 
corpse,  a collective  group  of  phrases  (for  poets) 
or  images  (for  painters)  is  created  by  a group  of 
artists.  The  twist  is  that  each  person  is  unaware 
of  his  fellow  artists'  contributions,  because  each 
one  folds  the  paper  over  before  passing  it  on 
to  the  next  artist.  In  the  end,  when  the  paper 
is  unfolded,  something  monstrous  or  marvel- 
ous, or  in  any  event  surreal,  has  been  created. 
The  game  is  named  after  a phrase  that  devel- 
oped when  Surrealists  first  played  the  game: 
“Le  cadavre  exquis  boira  le  vin  nouveau.”  (“The 
exquisite  corpse  shall  drink  the  new  wine.”) 

The  mise-en-scene  is  that  the  dead  body 
of  a Surrealist  artist  (Wifredo  Lam)  is  found 
in  his  New  York  studio  by  Andre  Breton  in 
1943.  Lam's  corpse  is  decorated  with  curious 
objects:  no  policeman  in  New  York  can  under- 
stand what  they  mean,  but  Breton  knows  well 


what  he's  looking  at— here  we  have  the  exquisite 
corpse  come  to  life  in  the  form  of  a dead  and 
decorated  body.  A real-life,  deadly  version  of 
the  Surrealist  parlor  game: 

More  than  the  death  of  a close  companion, 
this  loss  was  sharpened  by  the  knowledge 
that  a Surrealist  must  be  responsible.  Who 
else  would  think  of  that  collection  of  dispa- 
rate elements,  attached  to  the  body  in  such 
a way  as  to  mimic  one  of  their  communal 
drawings?  Each  item  was  familiar,  even  the 
giant  chicken  foot  that  Lam  had  found  in  the 
trash  outside  a costume  shop  and  brought 
back  to  the  studio  as  a prop  for  his  exotic 
ritual  scenes.  The  African  mask,  acquired  in 
the  Marche  aux  Puces,  was  one  of  his  prized 
possessions,  so  much  so  that  he  had  insisted 
on  taking  it  with  him  when  they  fled  Paris. 

The  galosh  was  one  of  a pair  he  wore  on  rainy 
days,  when  the  umbrella  also  served. 

Many  of  the  characters  in  Harrison’s  book 
are  real,  especially  the  ones  with  speaking 
parts;  that  is,  the  European  Surrealist  artists 
who  found  themselves  refugees  in  New  York 
during  the  Second  World  War,  and  two  young 
American  artists  who  welcomed  and  aided  those 
Surrealists.  The  two  Americans,  David  Hare 
and  Robert  Motherwell,  were  fascinated  by  the 
notion  of  the  unconscious  and  its  use  in  creating 
art,  its  power  to  inspire,  and  the  possibilities  of 
painting  scenes  and  events  from  one's  dreams. 
And  while  both  Hare  and  Motherwell  were  to 


become  Abstract  Expressionists,  they  learned 
from  the  European  artists  they  befriended  and 
aided:  Wifredo  Lam,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Roberto 
Matta,  Andre  Breton  (the  only  poet),  and  Jacque- 
line Lamba  (wife  of  Breton;  lover  and,  later,  wife 
of  Hare)  all  play  parts  in  Harrison's  story.  The 
other,  equally  important  characters  include  a 
Cuban  sailor  with  a sideline  in  smuggling,  and 
several  Irish  American  policemen.  Those  readers 
with  a working  knowledge  of  Surrealist  paint- 
ers and  poets  will  enjoy  the  sense  of  imbalance 
and  improvisation,  and  all  will  enjoy  an  unusual 
crime  story  well  told. 

The  beginning  paragraphs  set  the  tone,  with 
a tight  interweaving  of  history  and  fiction: 

Andre  Breton  did  not  need  to  examine  the 
body  to  determine  that  his  friend  was  dead. 

His  work  as  a medic  on  the  front  lines  during 
the  Great  War  had  taught  him  all  he  needed 
to  know  about  corpses ...  yet  the  sight  of  Wi- 
fredo Lam  sprawled  on  the  floor  of  his  studio 
both  saddened  and  appalled  him.  As  fellow 
Surrealists  forced  into  exile  from  Hitler’s  Eu- 
rope, they  had  been  on  the  run  together,  and 
as  refugees  in  New  York  they  were  outsiders 
marking  time  until  the  Nazis  were  driven  out 
of  Paris  and  they  could  return. 

Here  Harrison  works  a clever,  elegant,  and 
altogether  less  harrowing  East  Coast  variation 
on  the  real-life,  still-unsolved  Black  Dahlia 
murder,  in  which  the  West  Coast  Surrealists  in 
exile— Man  Ray,  Duchamp  (who  traveled  back 
and  forth),  and  Max  Ernst— were  implicated. 
In  Harrison's  book,  the  murder  investigation 
is  rich  with  period  detail,  set  against  the  back- 
drop of  New  York  of  the  1940s,  from  Brooklyn 
to  Chinatown  to  Harlem.  Conversations  with 
Surrealists  (those  who  could  speak  English— 
Breton,  we  are  told,  knew  virtually  none)  are 
featured,  as  well  as  much  clever  maneuvering 
by  David  Hare  and  Robert  Motherwell  (one 
can  easily  imagine  these  two  eagerly  embracing 
such  an  adventure). 

In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure,  I should  say 
that  I knew  Motherwell  and  Hare  well,  though 
not  in  these  roles,  and  for  those  readers  who 
did  know  any  of  these  artists,  it's  engaging,  star- 
tling, and  even  believable  to  read  their  imagined 
words  and  actions.  Harrison  notes  that  she  has 
used  some  real  names  but  has  played  with  their 
actions  and  conversations,  leaving  us  not  only 
wondering,  but  also  caring— despite  our  post- 
fact and  post-truth  present— about  what  really 
happened  between  them. 
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About  halfway  through  the  novel,  there's 
a memorable  bar  scene  that  features  a con- 
versation between  Harold  Rosenberg,  Robert 
Motherwell,  and  Willem  de  Kooning: 

As  usual,  Harold  Rosenberg  had  the  floor. 

“You  know  what  I think  of  the  Surrealists' 
crackpot  theories,  but  that  doesn't  mean  I 
don't  like  some  of  them  personally.  Not  Dali, 
of  course,  he  of  the  ridiculous  moustache, 
he's  little  more  than  a clown.  Not  to  mention 
a publicity  hound  and  a sellout.'' . . . 


Motherwell  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand. 
“Lam,  of  all  people.  Whatever  ideological  dif- 
ferences any  of  them  had  with  one  another, 
no  one  ever  had  a bad  word  for  him." . . . 

“Ja,”  agreed  de  Kooning,  “he  vas  a nat- 
ural. I vas  nuts  about  de  guy."  Yielding  to 
sentiment,  he  sighed  heavily  and  polished 
off  his  whiskey. 

This  thriller  comes  to  a delightful  and 
brilliant  close,  still  leaving  one  somewhat 
off  balance,  and  with  that  sense  of  wonder, 


and  not-quite-closure,  that  is  so  exquisitely 
Surrealist.  Hi 

ANNE-MARIE  LEVINE  lives  in  New  York  City.  A 
poet  and  painter  who  began  writing  while  touring  as 
a concert  pianist,  she’s  the  author  of  three  collections 
of  poetry  and  the  recent  artists  book  Reculer  Pour 
Mieux  Sauter.  Her  visual  work  ranges  from  paint- 
ings to  furnished  rooms;  from  small  abstract  sculptures 
to  digital  prints  and  photo/paintings. 


Eye  of  the  Sixties:  Richard  Bellamy  and  the 
Transformation  of  Modern  Art 

By  Judith  E.  Stein 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2015 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  DENISE  DOHERTY  PAPPAS 


Richard  Bellamy: 

Curator  of  Creative  Chaos 

Eye  of  the  Sixties:  Richard  Bellamy  and  the  Transfor- 
mation of  Modern  Art  is  an  encyclopedic  primer 
on  the  evolutionary  art  scene  in  Provincetown 
and  New  York  City  during  the  1960s.  One 
reviewer  describes  the  book  as  “a  window  into 
the  creative  chaos  of  the  time."  In  an  interview, 
biographer  Judith  Stein  explains,  “Individual 
lives  matter  and  by  focusing  on  one  person  you 
can  gain  great  insight  into  the  whole  period." 
She  chose  a remarkable  individual  to  define 
this  era:  Richard  (Dick)  Bellamy  (1927-98).  Her 
book  is  a major  investigation  of  this  astute  gal- 
lerist  who  was  on  a mission  to  find  and  nurture 
talented  change  agents  in  art. 

Surprisingly,  Bellamy  himself  preferred 
anonymity,  despite  having  discovered  and  pro- 
moted a who's  who  list  of  American  art  super- 
stars.  In  her  preface,  Stein  describes  Bellamy 
as  “a  latter-day  Bartleby  . . . [who]  performed 
life  with  tragedy  and  farce  as  templates.  . . . 
I found  Dick  to  most  resemble  Coyote,  the 
culture-giving  trickster  in  Native  American 
mythology— eccentric,  delightful,  and  gross,  a 
shadowy  figure  with  a capacity  for  intense  pain 
and  the  rare  gift  of  intuition."  Posterity  averse 
and  uncomfortable  with  attention,  Bellamy 
told  Stein,  “I'm  not  important  enough.”  How- 
ever, after  taking  inventory  of  the  sheer  volume 
of  artists  Bellamy  advanced,  and  despite  his 
protestations,  she  began  a twenty-year  study 
of  this  publicity-shy  curator  and  his  milieu. 


richard  Bellamy  was  an  only  child,  born  to  two 
medical  doctors  living  in  a Cincinnati  suburb. 
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His  mother,  Dr.  Lydia  Hu  Bellamy,  came  from 
an  elite  family  in  China  and  his  father,  Dr.  Cur- 
tis Bellamy,  a descendent  of  John  Adams  and 
P.  T.  Barnum,  was  from  Ohio.  In  his  youth, 
Dick  was  a well-liked  cutup  and  art  lover  who 
loved  sharing  poetry  with  his  mother.  Thus,  at 
seventeen,  he  was  devastated  when  Lydia  died 
of  heart  disease  and  his  father  quickly  remar- 
ried. After  washing  out  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Dick  traveled  to  Mexico  City,  where  he  met 
Peter  Hunt,  the  American  furniture  decorator 
from  Provincetown.  Endorsed  by  cosmetics 
company  entrepreneur  Helena  Rubinstein, 
Hunt  had  a very  successful  business  repainting 


distressed  furniture  to  sell  to  a sophisticated 
clientele. 

At  Hunt's  invitation,  in  the  summer  of 
1948,  twenty-year-old  Dick  came  to  Province- 
town  and  lived  in  a Hunt  apartment,  where 
he  traded  houseboy  services  for  his  room  and 
board.  Hans  Hofmann  and  his  art  student 
acolytes  deeply  impressed  this  Ohio  lad.  He 
had  great  respect  for  Hofmann  as  a teacher 
and  later  acknowledged  that  the  artist  had 
influenced  the  very  way  he  looked  at  art:  “I 
actually  saw  color  in  a different  way."  He  was 
soon  enamored  by  this  culture  in  which,  Stein 
recalls,  having  little  money  was  seen  as  a badge 
of  honor.  Bellamy  befriended  many  artists  in 
town  and  formed  his  unique  aesthetic  sense 
in  this  antimaterialistic  art  community  that 
supported  a sharing  economy. 

That  fall,  back  in  New  York  City,  he  contin- 
ued to  hang  out  with  an  artistic  crowd.  Stein 
describes  a raucous  party  Bellamy  attended 
at  Adele  and  Norman  Mailer's  Monroe  Street 
home  in  Brooklyn,  complete  with  police 
intervention.  Lillian  Heilman,  Rita  Moreno, 
Montgomery  Clift,  and  Marlon  Brando  were 
all  in  attendance.  The  poet  Tuli  Kupferberg 
described  this  building  as  special,  “one  of  the 
first  on  the  Lower  East  Side  taken  over  by  bohe- 
mians, like  a premonition  of  what  the  culture 
of  the  sixties  was  going  to  be  like."  Bellamy’s 
association  with  this  group  coalesced  into  an 
actual  experience  working  in  a film:  with  his 
aesthetic  good  looks,  he  starred  as  a cleric  in 
Robert  Frank's  film  Pull  My  Daisy. 

Along  with  his  connections  with  a celeb- 
rity crowd,  Bellamy's  involvement  in  the  art 
world  was  also  expanding.  He  worked  at  the 
Hansa  Gallery  on  70  East  Twelfth  Street. 
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When  broke,  he  slept  in  the  gallery.  Although 
he  received  a small  monthly  income  from 
his  father,  Dick  disparaged  money,  often 
quoting  the  philosopher  Norman  O.  Brown, 
who  claimed  it  was  “an  attempt  to  find  God 
in  things.”  Returning  to  Provincetown,  he 
attended  happenings  at  the  Sun  Gallery  and 
saw  Alex  Katz  and  Lester  Johnson  shows  at 
the  Chrysler  Museum  on  Commercial  Street. 
In  town,  he  befriended  and  mentored  Henry 
Geldzahler,  who  would  later  become  curator 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art’s  twen- 
tieth-century collection. 

After  1958,  artist  cooperatives  were  declin- 
ing and  Abstract  Expressionist  works  were 
becoming  passe.  American  consumerism  was 
now  the  hot  topic.  Early  in  the  1960s,  artists 
began  riffing  on  the  American  Dream,  pro- 
ducing less-intellectual,  often  humorous  and 
ironic  works  that  appealed  to  a more  youth- 
oriented  audience. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  Bellamy  was  hired  to  be  a 
curator  at  the  Green  Gallery  (so  named  for  the 
color  of  money).  He  met  and  befriended  sculptor 
Mark  di  Suvero  and  gave  him  his  first  exhibit— 
Bellamy  would  remain  di  Suvero’s  dealer  and 
close  friend  for  the  next  thirty-eight  years.  He 
also  debuted  the  work  of  George  Segal,  whose 
wife  worked  for  Johnson  and  Johnson;  she 
supplied  her  husband  with  his  first  plastering- 
bandage  materials,  appropriated  from  her  office. 
The  first  “happening  ball”  was  held  at  the  Green 
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Gallery  in  1961.  Bellamy  sponsored  assemblage 
and  Pop  Art  shows  when  they  were  truly  radical 
and  brand  new. 

Remarkably,  from  1961  to  1964,  he  debuted 
the  work  of  eighteen  artists,  including  Rich- 
ard Smith,  Lucas  Samaras,  Joan  Jacobs,  James 
Rosenquist,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Larry  Poons, 
Donald  Judd,  and  Dan  Flavin.  In  a panel  dis- 
cussion featuring  Stein’s  elegant  and  highly 
readable  biography,  held  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  on  September  13, 2016,  Mark  di  Suvero 
had  high  praise  for  his  former  dealer.  He  cited 
Bellamy’s  unswerving  loyalty  to  an  artist’s  cre- 
ative expression  over  the  bottom  line  of  sales. 
His  “moneylessness”  was  unique  among  gallery 
managers.  That  evening,  artist  Richard  Nonas 
said,  “Everyone  trusted  Dick.  They  knew  he 
wouldn’t  cheat  them.” 

In  fact,  Bellamy  was  known  to  discourage 
prospective  buyers  he  judged  unworthy  of  the 
work.  He  instructed  potential  clients  about  dif- 
ficult pieces:  “Look  at  things  that  bother  and 
agitate  you.  The  things  you  don’t  like  are  prob- 
ably the  things  that  challenge  your  brain.”  Artist 
Jack  Tworkov  described  the  rate  of  change  in 
the  art  scene,  noting,  “Went  to  Green  Gallery, 
where  tomorrow  is  yesterday,  where  yesterday 
was  the  beginning  of  ancient  history.”  Indeed, 
the  frenzied  pace  of  gallery  openings  and  the 
temptations  of  the  ’60s  drug  scene  took  their  toll 
on  Bellamy.  Exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  bustling 
’64  gallery  season,  and  having  experienced  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  issues  throughout  his  life, 
this  reluctant  salesman  checked  into  a hospital 
to  dry  out. 

At  that  point,  however,  the  Green  Gallery’s 
owner  and  backer,  Bob  Scull,  pulled  the  plug  on 
the  gallery  and  with  it  Dick’s  position.  In  con- 
trast to  Bellamy,  Scull  was  all  about  the  money; 
his  wealth  came  from  expanding  a small  taxi 
business  owned  by  his  wife’s  family  into  a major 
fleet.  Described  as  a “faux  gangster”  who  had 
attended  both  the  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Art 
Students  League,  Bob,  along  with  his  wife,  Ethel, 
was  an  early  collector  of  contemporary  art.  He 
famously  took  pride  in  being  “the  first  to  buy 
art  that  others  soon  wanted.” 

He  financed  the  Green  Gallery  in  order  to  get 
dibs  on  promising  new  artists  before  their  work 
got  too  pricey.  As  contemporary  art  became  all 
the  rage  in  New  York,  Bob  and  Ethel  moved 
from  Long  Island  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  were 
deemed  a celebrity  couple.  Judith  explains: 
“Their  art  collection  eased  their  rise,  and  they,  in 
turn,  enhanced  the  cachet  of  contemporary  art.” 
The  Sculls  were  avatars  of  the  burgeoning  art 
market  to  come.  In  1962,  Bob  purchased  Andy 
Warhol’s  piece  200  One  Dollar  Bills  for  $ 1,200.00. 
In  1986,  it  sold  for  $385,000.00  and  in  2009  for 
$4,700,000.00. 

Meanwhile,  by  1965,  Bellamy  was  jobless, 
was  burned  out  with  many  bills,  and  had  no 
backers.  Privately,  he  represented  Yoko  Ono  but 
found  her  Conceptual  art  proved  a hard  sell. 
Since  Bellamy  hated  to  raise  prices  on  works  of 
art,  many  artist  friends  eventually  defected  to 
more  lucrative  galleries.  Stein  concluded,  “Once 
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art  became  commercial  he  placed  himself  out 
of  the  game.” 

Just  as  his  business  life  was  diminishing, 
Bellamy’s  personal  life  was  chaotic  and  full  of 
loss.  In  1952,  he  married  the  bohemian  Nancy 
Christopherson,  but  they  eventually  grew  apart. 
In  1957,  he  connected  with  Sheindi  (Charlotte 
Tokayer),  with  whom  he  had  his  only  biological 
child,  Miles  Curtis  Bellamy,  in  1963.  However, 
at  that  time,  Bellamy  was  also  involved  with 
Sheindi’s  friend,  Sally  Gross.  A nonjudgmental 
biographer,  Stein  concludes:  aAt  a distance  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  tangled  interlace  of 
their  four  lives  [including  Sally’s  husband]  is 
as  hard  to  decipher  as  the  border  designs  in 
the  Book  of  Kells.”  Sally  broke  up  with  Dick 
in  1974,  and  in  1983  he  took  up  with  an  East 
Village  gallerist  named  Barbara  Flynn,  twenty- 
six  years  his  junior.  She  would  leave  Dick  nine 
years  later. 

In  the  late  1970s,  Bellamy  started  his  own 
gallery  called  Oil  & Steel  in  Tribeca,  which  he 
continued  to  run  until  his  death.  Artist  Jim 
Rosenquist  would  joke:  “Oil  them  up  and  steal 
their  money.”  When  Tribeca  rents  tripled,  Bel- 
lamy moved  his  business  to  Queens,  remaining 
close  friends,  above  all,  with  Mark  di  Suvero. 
Here,  Bellamy  continued  to  show  the  work  of 
friends  he’d  championed  for  years,  as  well  as 
new  and  emerging  artists,  such  as  the  painter 
Mary  Corse  and  the  sculptor  Chakaia  Booker. 

He  also  found  some  resolution  in  his  per- 
sonal life  during  this  period.  Although  he  was 
never  a “Father  knows  best”  parent,  Bellamy 
connected  later  in  life  with  his  son,  Miles.  Miles 
had  opened  his  own  gallery  on  the  West  Coast 
in  the  late  eighties  and  came  back  East  to  join 
his  father  at  Oil  & Steel  in  1993.  They  became 
close,  working  together  and  often  playing 
tennis.  In  1998,  Miles  found  his  father  in  bed 
reading  his  favorite  author.  Always  a lover  of 
literature  and  poetry,  Richard  Bellamy  had  died 
with  Proust’s  In  Search  of  Lost  Time  in  his  arms. 

An  exceptionally  careful  and  thorough  biog- 
rapher, Judith  Stein  understands  that  “few  can 
detect  change  as  it’s  happening.”  Nevertheless, 
through  her  impeccable  research  and  rivet- 
ing writing,  Stein  captures  a generation.  She 
nails  the  flavor,  experiences,  and  ethos  of  the 
period  so  completely  that  I felt  present  with 
Bellamy  and  his  artists.  For  those  who  love 
Provincetown  and  the  arts,  Eye  of  the  Sixties  is  a 
masterful,  vibrant  cultural  biography,  and  an 
opportunity  to  savor  the  uniquely  carefree  and 
creative  era.  X 

DENISE  DOHERTY  PAPPAS  is  a summer  resi- 
dent of  Provincetown  and  former  Mailer  Center 
seminarian.  Her  biography  John  Simmons:  The 
Measure  of  a Man  describes  the  radical-thinking 
nineteenth-century  clothing  manufacturer-philan- 
thropist who  endowed  Simmons  College  in  Boston. 
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Robert  Henry,  Fun  4f3,  3016,  3Qti3G" 
courtesy  Berta  Walter  Gallery 

For  more  information 
call  or  email  today 
sales@seashorepoi  nt.org 
508-487-0771,  ext.  145 
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Living  Where  Land  Meets  Sea 

THE  HOUSES  OF  POLHEMUS  SAVERY  DASILVA 

By  John  R.  DaSilva 

The  Images  Publishing  Group , 2016 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  LAUREL  KORNHISER 


innovative  architecture  gives  pause  for  thought.  It  arises 
from  the  ground  of  tradition  while  multiplying  perspec- 
tives and  notions  of  the  possible.  Living  Where  Land  Meets 
Sea , written  by  architect  and  author  John  DaSilva  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Images  Publishing  Group,  opens  the  doors 
to  thirty-five  homes — both  new  and  renovated,  mostly  on 
Cape  Cod,  a few  as  far  away  as  the  South  Coast  of  Rhode 
Island — designed  and  built  by  Polhemus  Savery  DaSilva 
Architects  Builders  (PSD).  In  this  book,  the  third  book  to 
exclusively  showcase  the  firm’s  work,  what  is  revealed  is 
that  their  architecture,  while  it  realizes  clients’  dreams 
and  responds  sensitively  to  its  sites,  is  itself  dynamic, 
three-dimensional  art.  It  is  sculptural  as  well  as  spatial, 
faceted  as  well  as  functional,  literal  and  figurative.  And 
like  all  meaningful  art,  these  designs  lend  themselves  to  multiple  interpretations. 


Living  Where  Land  Meets  Sea  tells  the  love  story  of  shore  and 
sea  and  of  shore-bound  humans  and  the  waters  they  are  drawn 
to.  The  book  is  organized  to  explore  the  different  ways  that 
land  meets  water— by  the  harbor,  from  atop  a bluff,  at  the  edge 
of  a kettle  pond,  in  the  country.  Principal  photographer  Brian 
Vanden  Brink  animates  these  homes:  fires  are  lit,  coffee  has 
been  poured,  televisions  are  tuned  in  to  classic  movies,  dogs 
await  acknowledgment,  and  we  are  invited  to  experience  the 
artistry,  thoughtfulness,  and  playfulness  of  these  designs. 

As  with  earlier  books  by  PSD,  the  title  of  this  one  shares  a 
principal  phrase  with  a book  that  influenced  the  architects: 
Where  Land  Meets  Sea:  The  Tide  Line  of  Cape  Cod  (1954),  by  Clare 
Leighton,  an  English-American  artist,  writer,  and  illustrator. 
DaSilva  discusses  her  work  in  his  foreword: 

She  depicted  the  beauty  and  complexity  of  local  scenes, 
objects,  and  people  in  deceptively  simple  graphic  terms;  curves 
are  voluptuous,  contrast  between  black  and  white  shapes  are 
maximized,  large  and  small  scales  play  off  one  another. . . . 

Her  evocative  text  and  artwork  celebrates  the  old,  the  new,  and 
the  interaction  between  them— capturing  but  not  mimicking 
natural  beauty  and  eclectic  spirit.  The  shell  pattern  on  the  end 
papers  of  this  book  is  based  on  a pattern  she  designed,  and 
her  written  and  graphic  work  inspires  us  to  choose  creative 
goals  similar  to  hers. 

DaSilva's  introductions  to  each  project  are  brief  but  telling, 
orienting  us  to  the  general  lay  of  the  land  and  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  signature  architectural  details:  a recurring  motif,  a 
lighthouse  framed  off  center,  the  abstract  sculptural  quality 


of  a column.  Just  as  painters  flock  to  the  Cape  for  the  extraor- 
dinary light,  architects  chase  light  and  channel  its  chameleon 
nature  through  a wide  variety  of  apertures,  such  as  clerestory 
windows,  a small  triangular  skylight,  eyebrow  openings,  arches, 
and  French  doors.  Having  written  a previous  book  on  PSD's 
adaptation  and  variation  of  the  Shingle  Style  (, Shingled  Houses 
in  the  Summer  Sun , 2011),  DaSilva  is  adept  at  adding  up  all  of 
these  elements  with  a sense  of  historical  detail  and  imagination, 
as  in  this  excerpt  from  his  introduction  for  the  home  called 
“Bend  in  the  River”: 

Some  of  the  best  historic  Shingle  Style  houses  appear  as  if  they 
were  wrapped  with  shingle  membranes  cut  like  wallpaper  to 
reveal  openings.  They  also  appear  light,  like  balloons  about 
to  float  away  yet  still  tethered  to  the  ground.  These  classic 
shingle-style  ideas  were  combined  with  Cape  Cod  vernacular- 
weathered  gray  shingles  and  white  columns  and  window  sash. 
The  house  appears  to  billow  up  with  the  southwest  breeze, 
ever-present  on  the  site  in  the  summertime. 

This  architecture  pays  homage  to  all  of  the  vernacular  styles 
found  on  Cape  Cod,  from  the  fisherman's  shack  to  Gothic 
Revival,  quintessential  Cape  to  experimental  Modernist,  but 
also  borrows  elements  from  these  various  traditions  and  syn- 
thesizes them,  often  in  one  home,  in  ways  that  are  fresh,  not 
slavish,  surprising,  not  constrictive.  A few  of  the  projects  reach 
further  afield  for  inspiration,  such  as  Cotchpinicut,  whose 
design  draws  from  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  sea,  interior 
West  and  East  Coast,  Europe  and  the  United  States,  to  become, 
as  DaSilva  describes  it,  “a  grand  woodland  cottage  that,  while 
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Cotchpinicut  reflects  varied  architectural  influences,  including  Gothic  Revival  churches  and  the  Shingle  Style. 


atypical  on  Cape  Cod,  still  sat  comfortably 
on  [the  clients’]  site  specifically  and  in  the 
region  generally  They  wanted  a unique  house 
in  which  their  eclectic  collections,  including 
Modernist  paintings,  artist-designed  furni- 
ture and  lighting,  art  glass,  and  hunting  tro- 
phies could  coexist.”  Even  when  the  style  is 
“typical,”  there’s  an  architectural  twist,  such 
as  exaggerating  details  of  the  Cape-style  home 
or  making  it  feel  a bit  more  urbane  for  year- 
round  living. 

Words  that  recur  throughout  the  book 
define  many  of  the  design  details:  playful, 
whimsical,  and  fanciful.  While  this  is  serious 
architecture,  clients  are  also  willing  to  trust 
the  imaginations  of  an  integrated  architecture 
and  construction  team.  The  interior  styles 
featured  in  the  book  also  disrupt  traditional 
notions  of  what  belongs  in  a seaside  cottage. 
Clients  and  interior  designers  interpret  the 
sites  and  the  architecture  through  color  pal- 
ettes, textures,  distinctive  lighting,  arrange- 
ment of  furnishings,  and  the  selection  of  fine 
art  itself,  with  paintings  by  renowned  artists 
such  as  Paul  Resika,  David  Witbeck,  Arthur 
Cohen,  Wolf  Kahn,  Mercedes  Matter,  and 
John  Ferren,  as  well  as  sculptures  by  Frank 
Floyd  Wright  and  Chatham’s  Tom  Odell. 
Artists  and  artisans  in  other  mediums  add 
their  distinctive  accents,  as  in  the  soapstone 
sink  carved  by  Tim  Dibble  of  Brewster,  the 


stone  artistry  of  master  mason  Kenneth  Hig- 
gins of  Eastham,  or  the  glassworks  of  Donna 
Mahan  of  North  Truro  and  Christie  Andre- 
sen  of  Provincetown.  Architectural  details, 
wall  color,  and  art  create  their  own  unique 
composition. 

The  text  in  this  book  gives  perspective  to 
the  images,  including  an  illuminating  intro- 
duction by  architect  and  writer  John  Wriedt, 
in  which  he  reflects  on  the  enchantments 
of  the  sea,  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of 
PSD’s  work,  and  the  innovations  they  bring 
to  the  field  of  architecture.  Here  he  discusses 
the  house  called  Ridge  Rider: 

The  house  sits  on  a high  bluff,  but  only 
hints  of  the  views  are  revealed  during  the 
approach.  Like  a tree,  the  narrow  lower 
part  of  the  house  that  contains  the  en- 
trance is  solid,  while  the  second  floor  is 
articulated  with  windows  separated  by  nar- 
row mullions  that  emulate  branches. . . . 

The  most  compelling  vista,  though,  is  the 
one  from  the  side  of  the  house  opposite 
the  entry:  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod— Province- 
town,  the  Pilgrim  Monument  leaving  no 
doubt  about  the  identification— lies  visi- 
ble beyond  a stretch  of  forested  hills  and 
the  bay. . . . These  details  suggest  another 
reading  of  the  building:  a ship  with  a solid 
hull  surmounted  by  rigging  and  shortened 
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Ridge  Rider,  in  Truro,  is  set  on  a ridge  that  is  one  of  the  highest  points  on  Cape  Cod. 
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sails  riding  the  crest  of  a swell.  What  makes 
this  reading  so  compelling  is  that  the  signs 
that  point  to  it  are  not  too  literal.  Tree  or 
ship?  Both-and. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  DaSilva  reflects 
on  sustainable  building;  the  delicate  balance 
between  a space,  the  scale  of  the  home  that  occu- 
pies it,  and  the  human  activity  it  satisfies;  and 
the  unique  experience  of  living  by  the  sea: 


Where  land  meets  sea  is  at  once  always  the 
same,  yet  ever-changing.  Here  a complex  en- 
vironment exists  where  multiple  natural  sys- 
tems, the  passage  of  time,  and  the  presence  of 
human  activity  meet  and  often  compete.  There 
is  unfathomable  energy  and  sublime  beauty 
that  both  excites  and  frightens.  Geological  and 
climatic  change  are  evident  in  shifting  sands, 
erosion,  accretion,  and  ponds  and  marshes 
that  form,  disappear,  and  re-form,  sometimes 


during  the  course  of  a single  storm. . . . 
Movements,  sounds,  and  even  emo- 
tions seem  more  intense. 

What  is  uniquely  enchanting  about 
this  book  is  the  delightful  and  surprising 
poetry  of  GennaRose  Nethercott,  a Bos- 
ton-based poet,  performer,  and  folklor- 
ist. DaSilva  discusses  her  poems,  which 
were  inspired  specifically  by  his  firm’s 
work  and  ideas:  “Engaging  with  a con- 
sistent creative  partner  in  this  book  takes 
the  conversation  one  step  further. . . . 
[Nethercott’s]  poetry  offers  a new  way  to 
look  at  what  we  hope  is  a poetic  archi- 
tecture that  translates  the  magic  of  the 
region  into  built  form  and  space.” 

These  nine  poems,  used  to  open 
each  chapter,  capture  the  essence  of 
life  near  the  water.  They  often  tell  the 
tale  from  the  perspective  of  the  house 
itself,  which  becomes  a living  entity 
in  her  writing,  as  in  her  introductory 
prose  poem  for  the  chapter  titled  “On  the 
Harbor”: 

Readying  for  the  party,  the  houses  put  on 
their  finery.  Baroque  styling.  A shark-tooth 
crown.  A hat  for  a roof,  or  a roof  for  a hat. 

One  drapes  the  sunset  over  its  shoulders 

Another  wears  a sea-salt  coat,  flligreed  with 
pearl  and  catfish  whiskers 
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Artists,  performers,  and  writers 
sit  down  with  Chris  to  talk  about  art. 

ARTTALK  is  part  of  the  WOMR  spoken  word  program 
and  airs  every  second,  third,  and  fourth  Monday  at  1 2:30  pm. 
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Ridge  Rider's  living  room  features  a rustic  fireplace  and  a painting  (Vessels  #7)  by  Provincetown  artist  Paul  Resika. 
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Soon  the  dance  floor  has  become  thunder. 

Oh,  what  revelry.  What  a display.  Even  the 
sun  has  lent  itself  as  an  earring,  tucked  into 
the  tender  lobe  of  a harborside  window. 

Nethercott’s  poems,  like  the  homes  fea- 
tured in  the  book,  reflect  the  traditions  of  the 
sea,  retranslating  them  through  details  of  the 
homes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  people.  Her  poem 
about  living  on  a kettle  pond  celebrates  geolog- 
ical creations  and  appreciates  the  conversation 
these  designs  have  with  the  past:  “Forgive  / the 
walls  their  conversations,  designed  / / like  we 
are  designed— with  the  urge  / to  tell  & retell 
what  came  before.”  The  prose  poem  that  opens 
the  chapter  “On  a Salt  Pond”  pays  homage  to 
the  siren  and  her  seductive  song:  “her  story 
became  a fever,  contagious,  eager  to  be  told 
& told  again,  too  big  to  fit  in  her  throat,  she 
draped  her  tale  over  the  house  like  a shroud.”  In 
her  poem  for  homes  “On  a Bluff,”  Nethercott 
reminds  us  that  our  homes  reflect  us:  “Inhabit 
a space  and  it  becomes  a mirror;  festooned  with 
vines  / of  your  hair,  your  pulse  erupting  from 
the  opening  and  closing  //of  cabinets,  light 
passing  among  rooms  like  your  breath.” 

But  as  the  376  pages  of  this  book  reveal, 
homes  do  not  simply  reflect  those  who  inhabit 
them  and  transform  them  through  daily  living. 
They  reflect  the  traditions  from  which  their 
forms  have  sprung,  the  creative  and  innovative 
minds  that  plan,  shape,  and  play  with  those 
forms,  as  well  as  the  hands  and  minds  of  all  who 
put  wood  to  lathe,  sand  to  fire,  weathervane  fig- 
ures to  copper,  paint  to  walls  and  canvases,  and, 
in  the  beginning,  designs  to  paper. 

This  book  exposes  and  celebrates  the  layers 
of  creation  that  go  into  the  inspired  building  of 
beautiful  homes,  as  stunning  as  their  settings, 
built  by  expert  hands  to  delight  and  inspire. 
Perhaps  Nethercott’s  “Epilogue”  best  brings 


this  sense  of  beauty  and  mystery  to  light  in  her 
naming  of  houses: 

name  this  house  Almost  Chaos 
name  this  house  Lore 
name  this  house  Port  & Starboard 
name  this  house  Blue  Heron  Rising  over  the 
Waxing  Gibbous  Moon 
name  this  house  Shape  Shifter 
name  this  house  Runaway 
name  this  house  Boiling  Out  From  the  Body, 
Eruption 

name  this  house  Ripened  Plum 
name  this  house  East,  West,  North,  South 
name  this  house  Spark  Swallower,  Lantern 
Throat,  Glowworm 
name  this  house  Ours 
name  this  house  Storyteller 
name  this  house  Have  You  Walked  in  the 
Belly  of  a Whale 

name  this  house  Have  You  Slept  in  a Room 
Built  of  Light 

name  this  house  Have  You  Found  What  You 
Were  Looking  For 
name  this  house  I Remember 
name  this  house  Wheat  Grasses  Kneeling  in 
the  Golden  Field 
name  this  house  Yes 
name  this  house  Question 
name  this  house  Companion,  Cradling  Us 
Beside  the  Waves  of  the  Endless  Sea 

E 

LAUREL  KORNHISER  is  a freelance  writer  who  has 
admired  the  architecture  ofPolhemus  Savery  DaSilva 
since  she  first  encountered  it  when  an  editor  of Cape 
Cod  Home.  She  is  a professor  of  English  at  Quincy 
College  and , after  four  decades  on  the  Cape,  recently 
moved  just  over  the  bridge  to  Plymouth. 
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TENNESSEE  WILLIAMS 
and  SHAKESPEARE 

By  David  Kaplan 


the  provincetown  Tennessee  williams  theater  festival  celebrates  its  twelfth  season  this  September 
with  a lineup  that  includes  presentations  of  William  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet , Antony  and  Cleopatra, , and 
Pericles  alongside  Williams’s  Street  fizrd  of  Youth , 7cn  Blocks  on  the  Camino  Real , and  The  Gnadiges 
Fraulein.  Why  Shakespeare  at  a Tennessee  Williams  Festival?  Watching  Shakespeare’s  plays  performed 
with  Tennessee  Williams  in  mind  tips  off  a laughing  audience  that  both  poet/play wrights  wrote  with 
the  same  swings  between  tragedy  and  farce  we  live  with  now  in  America. 


A writer  of  Tennessee  Williams’s  visionary  power 
shares  a way  of  understanding  the  time  he  lives  in,  the 
time  that  comes  after  him,  and— perhaps  most  pow- 
erfully—shares  a way  of  understanding  what  has  come 
before  him.  We  may  usefully  recognize  Williams  in  what 
Shakespeare  wrote  three  and  a half  centuries  before  Wil- 
liams’s birth,  just  as  aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  plays— the 
crosscutting  in  Shakespeare’s  history  plays  from  long  shot 
to  close-up,  for  example— may  usefully  be  understood  as 
cinematic,  centuries  before  the  invention  of  film  editing. 
With  Williams  in  mind  while  watching  performances  of 
plays  by  Shakespeare,  we  recognize,  in  the  twisted  plot  of 
Shakespeare’s  Pericles , with  its  bighearted  hero  tossed  about 
by  a treacherous  world,  the  fate  of  Williams’s  Kilroy  on 


the  Camino  Real.  When  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra  drinks 
hallucinogenic  mandragora,  we  may  reflect  on  the  Princess 
Kosmonopolis  puffing  hashish  in  Williams’s  Sweet  Bird  of 
Youth.  Thinking  of  Kosmonopolis  and  Cleopatra,  we  may 
consider  the  onus  and  honor  of  being  a famous  woman, 
like  Williams’s  Gnadiges  Fraulein , dragging  a reputation 
behind  her  like  a dead  fish.  That  Hamlet  might  kill  the 
murderous  Claudius,  but  doesn’t,  mirrors  Sweet  Bird's 
Chance  Wayne,  who  might  escape  lynching  but  does  not, 
leading  those  who  watch  Hamlet  and  Chance  onstage  to 
consider  the  shame  of  being  a prince  who  fails  expectations: 
in  Denmark  or  the  small  Gulf  Coast  town  of  St.  Cloud. 

Recognizing  more  of  Williams’s  vision  in  Shakespeare’s 
writing,  we  may  notice  insanity  (feigned  or  certifiable)  as  a 
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(above)  Greg  McGoon  (Gutman),  Esther  Scott  (the  Gypsy),  Joycelyn  Delali  (Esmerelda) 
in  Ten  Blocks  on  the  Camino  Real ; (facing  page)  Marcel  Meyer  as  Hamlet 

strategy  for  negotiating  life  in  a world  gone  mad  (Hamlet  and  Blanche 
DuBois);  or  recognize  in  the  work  of  both  poet/playwrights  the  recurring 
image  of  an  old-fashioned  rose  that  shatters  at  the  apex  of  its  bloom, 
dying  in  beauty  (Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Suddenly  Last  Summer). 

There  are  parallels  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  both  men's  lives.  Shake- 
speare died  in  1623.  In  1603,  Shakespeare’s  only  son,  Hamnet,  died. 
Queen  Elizabeth  I passed  away  in  the  same  year,  and  with  her  there 
passed  away  a sense  that  England  was  fulfilling,  with  God’s  blessings,  an 
auspicious  destiny.  After  Elizabeth,  King  James  I— the  son  of  Elizabeth’s 
archrival,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots— ruled  England.  Conspiracy  theories 
flourished:  Was  King  James  secretly  Catholic?  Secretly  gay?  In  league 
with  France?  The  English  world  was  unsure.  Its  order  had  been  upended. 

Williams  passed  away  in  1983.  In  1963,  his  longtime  partner  Frank 
Merlo  died  of  lung  cancer.  Two  months  later,  President  Kennedy  was 
shot  to  death.  Who  or  what  was  responsible  for  the  assassination?  A 
single  gunman?  Russian  agents?  The  CIA?  American  self-esteem  and 
solidarity,  swollen  since  1945  with  victory  in  the  Second  World  War, 
was,  after  Kennedy’s  assassination,  punctured  by  suspicion  and  dissent. 

The  response  of  each  playwright  to  the  double  whammy  of  personal 
loss  and  political  upheaval  was  to  construct  plays  that  would  have  audi- 
ences laugh  and  cry  at  a world  simultaneously  tragic  and  absurd.  Critics 
were  not  having  it,  not  for  either  playwright.  The  insults  to  Williams 
are  still  fresh  enough  (and  continue):  he  was  too  drunk  to  finish  his 
sentences,  too  undisciplined  to  maintain  the  rigor  of  realism.  Shake- 
speare suffered  worse,  and  for  far  longer.  The  parts  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  that  didn’t  fit  ideas  of  decorum  were  cut  from  performances.  Gone, 
for  centuries,  the  Porter  in  Macbeth,  who  jokes  that  alcohol,  the  great 
equivocator,  increases  the  desire,  but  takes  away  from  the  performance. 
Onstage,  he  spills  this  out  immediately  after  an  audience  has  watched 
equivocation  of  desire  and  performance  play  out  in  a murder.  The  reca- 
pitulation of  the  theme  of  equivocation  from  terror  to  cheap  jokes  was 
too  vulgar  for  proper  audiences  to  hear.  Gone,  too,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  Lear’s  Fool,  who  chases  after  the  King’s  folly,  and  Cleopatra’s 
Clown,  who  brings  her  “joy  of  the  worm”  in  a poisonous  asp:  one  last 
commingling  of  death,  lust,  and  bawdy  wordplay. 

Respected  editors  and  revered  theater  practitioners— for  centu- 
ries—passed  on  the  notion  that  Shakespeare’s  work  was  in  need  of 
rescuing  from  such  vulgarities.  A seventeenth-century  metaphor  for 
Shakespeare’s  words:  a heap  of  jewels  in  the  mud,  though  these  were 
jewels  thought  valuable  enough  to  be  worth  the  effort  of  restringing. 

In  a world  like  our  own,  teetering  between  farce  and  tragedy, 
unsure  of  its  leaders,  unsure  of  its  future,  unsure  now  of  the  mean- 
ing of  our  past,  the  insight  of  Williams  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare 
helps  clarify  Shakespeare’s  insight  into  our  own  circumstances.  In  all 


of  Shakespeare’s  history  plays,  and  Hamlet  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra , the  processes  of  history  extend  beyond  the  last 
scene  of  the  fifth  act,  past  the  concluding  proclamations 
of  a new  commander  in  chief— Fortinbras  or  Augustus 
Caesar— or  any  numbered  Henry  or  Richard.  The  processes 
of  history— political  and  personal— continue  on  in  audi- 
ences unsettled  by  doubts  about  their  own  past,  present, 
and  future. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  Provincetown,  we  notice  that 
water  runs  throughout  these  plays  as  a constant  of  insta- 
bility: three  plays  by  Shakespeare  being  performed  at  the 
festival  this  year  have  scenes  on  the  deck  of  a rolling  ship. 
Drought  and  a surprise  drenching  are  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  Ten  Blocks  on  the  Camino  Real  The  waves  lapping  against 
the  Florida  Keys  keep  the  beat  of  the  Gnadiges  Frdulein.  Both 
| authors  deploy  rain  to  cleanse  and  storms  to  annihilate, 
x The  presence  of  water  hints  at  the  potential  for  renewal  in 
“ the  most  dire  times,  as  does  the  fertile  slime  of  the  river  Nile, 
o This  year,  our  audience  shares  with  Tennessee  Williams 

£ and  William  Shakespeare  the  experience  of  instability  (in 
personal  life,  perhaps;  in  politics,  surely).  Performing  these 
plays  in  2017  and  seeing  them  performed  expands  our 
capacity  to  see,  understand,  and,  most  importantly,  feel 
unruly  writing  (and  lives  and  history)  that  came  before  and  will  come 
after  our  own.  Art  that  is  itself  willfully  unstable  (and  this  is  what  the 
critics  detested:  the  instability)  has,  these  days,  a power  to  inspire. 

DAVID  KAPLAN  is  the  curator  and  a cofounder  of  the  Provincetown  Tennes- 
see Williams  Theater  Festival  and  author  of  the  hook  Tennessee  Williams 
in  Provincetown.  More  information  about  festival  activities  is  available  at 
twptown.org 
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Braunwyn 

Jackett 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ACTOR 

By  Lynda  Sturner 


braunwyn  jackett  is  an  actor  who  has 
played  many  roles  in  her  life,  onstage 
and  off.  For  the  last  eighteen  years, 
she’s  worked  as  an  actor  in  Province- 
town,  honing  her  craft  and  playing  a 
wide  range  of  characters.  She  has  been 
in  over  forty-five  theater  productions, 
as  well  as  ten  indie  films,  TV  roles,  and 
festivals. 


Braunwyn  Jackett 


Her  favorite  roles  have  been  playing  Amanda 
in  The  Food  Chain , Ruth  in  The  Effect  of  Gamma 
Rays  on  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds , Molly  in  Just 
Say  Yes!,  Kate  in  Eastham  Land  of  First  Light,  and 
Sandra  in  Dolores.  She  is  currently  appearing 
alongside  a who's  who  of  Provincetown  actors 
in  a TV  series  on  Amazon  Prime  called  Offsea- 
son, created  by  Nathan  Butera  and  produced  by 
Frank  Vasello. 

"It  feels  amazing/'  she  says.  "It  was  just 
a bunch  of  us  getting  together  because  win- 
ters are  really  tough  here.  Most  people  are  on 


Braunwyn  with  Halcyone  Hurst 


unemployment,  and  they  have  a lot  of  down- 
time. I don't  think  any  one  of  us  thought  we 
would  get  that  far.  Each  episode  is  forty-five 
minutes  long,  and  we  did  fourteen  of  them. 
My  youngest  daughter,  Iris,  was  in  it.  She  was 
four  years  old  when  the  series  began.  Now  she 
is  nine.'' 

Offstage,  Braunwyn  is  a mother  with  three 
children  (Etel,  Ezra,  and  Iris),  a grandmother  to 
Daisy,  and  a sister  with  six  siblings,  including 
two,  Beau  and  Luke,  who  are  also  actors.  Her 
parents  are  Tony  and  Susan  Jackett,  and  her 
partner  is  Nathaniel  McKean  (her  high-school 
sweetheart).  She  is  a homemaker  and  family 
leader.  A true  steel  magnolia,  she's  calm  and 
focused  during  family  crises  as  she  successfully 
juggles  family  and  professional  roles  like  an  aeri- 
alist  on  a high  wire  holding  a Boston  cream  pie. 

Jackett  proudly  calls  herself  a local,  a townie, 
and  a Provincetown  native  born  and  raised. 
“My  father's  family  has  deep  roots  in  Province- 
town.  My  dad's  mother  was  a Snow— Nicholas 
Snow  arrived  in  Plymouth  in  1623  on  the  Anne, 
the  second  boat  after  the  Mayflower  to  land  in 
America/'  says  Jackett.  “Snow  married  Connie 
Hopkins,  who  was  on  the  actual  Mayflower.  My 
mother's  family  is  a mixture  of  Portuguese,  Irish, 
and  German.'' 

She  graduated  from  high  school  in  1991, 
and  then  traveled  for  five  years,  but  eventually 
found  herself  back  on  the  Cape.  “I  came  back 
because  Provincetown  is  my  home.  I know  there 
are  many  more  opportunities  for  an  actress  in 
other  places  but  it's  very  important  for  me  to 
live  here  surrounded  by  family.  I want  to  raise 
my  family  here  because  it  was  so  important  for 


me  growing  up,"  says  Jackett.  “I  want  the  same 
for  my  children." 

Working  in  theater  is  a collaborative  art  and 
another  way  of  forming  a family.  When  you're 
in  a play,  the  cast,  director,  and  crew  become 
very  close.  Although  this  relationship  formally 
ends  when  the  show  closes,  during  production 
it  is  a commitment,  with  each  person  depend- 
ing on  and  supporting  the  others.  Director 
Patrick  Falco,  who  directs  at  the  Provincetown 
Theater  and  the  Tennessee  Williams  Theater 
Festival,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  Braun- 
wyn's  potential  and  began  casting  her  in  his 
productions.  In  2009, 1 had  the  good  fortune 
to  play  her  mother  in  The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays 
on  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds  at  the  Province- 
town  Theater.  Falco  also  directed  her  in  The 
Food  Chain.  “I  love  working  with  Braunwyn. 
She  creates  a sense  of  community,  a spirit  in 
a company.  She's  a great  asset  to  the  theater," 
says  Falco. 

Jackett  returns  this  sentiment:  “If  only  I had 
Patrick  Falco  in  my  life  when  I was  a teenager. 
I was  so  painfully  shy  the  teachers  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  me.  He  believes  in  me.  He  said, 
CI  have  this  great  role  for  you  in  The  Food  Chain. 
You  can  do  it.'" 

The  play  begins  with  Braunwyn's  character 
performing  a forty-five-minute  monologue,  and 
she  had  pages  and  pages  of  dialogue  to  learn. 
With  Falco's  support,  she  not  only  succeeded 
but  also  won  a Best  Actress  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Cape  Cod  Times , and  received  accolades 
in  Provincetown  Magazine:  “Jackett  is  phenomenal 
as  the  poetess  in  distress,  rambling  about  the 
tyranny  of  women's  purses,  reciting  her  poems 
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with  titles  like  'Untitled  Number  10  Y and 
'Untitled  Number  21/” 

"This  experience  made  me  realize  I 
could  do  anything  I wanted  to.  Fm  so 
grateful  to  Patrick,”  says  Jackett. 

This  long  journey  to  self-confidence 
took  many  years— shyness  is  a trait  she 
shares  with  many  actors,  who  eventually 
find  their  voices  playing  other  people.  She 
never  considered  acting  until  she  was  cast 
in  a small  role  in  Annie  during  her  junior 
year  at  Provincetown  High  School.  How- 
ever, it  was  in  her  senior  year,  when  she 
was  cast  as  one  of  the  ugly  stepsisters  in 
Cinderella , that  the  acting  bug  hit. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I said, 
'Wow,  I can  do  this/ 1 told  my  father  this 
is  what  I wanted  to  do,”  says  Jackett.  "My 
parents  have  always  been  very  supportive. 
They  come  to  every  production.” 

Her  parents  are  proud  of  her  achieve- 
ments and  the  fact  that  she's  found  a 
career  that  is  so  fulfilling  for  her.  “I  think 
it's  wonderful.  She's  very  good  and  I'm 
very  proud  of  her,”  says  mother  Susan. 
"She  was  fun,  always  a joy.”  Father  Tony 
agrees:  "She  sparkles.” 

Braunwyn  also  sparkles  onstage  and 
brings  a strong  sense  of  truth  to  every 
role  she  tackles.  I asked  her  to  describe 
her  process,  how  she  creates  a role. 

"I  begin  by  reading  the  script  over  and 
over  again  in  order  to  understand  who 
my  character  is  and  what  she  wants,”  she 
explains.  "Then  I memorize  my  lines.  I do 
this  every  morning  for  two  hours  after 
the  kids  have  gone  to  school.  After  I have 
my  lines  down,  the  real  work  begins.  I 
continue  developing  my  character  while 
rehearsing  with  the  other  actors.  We  learn 
from  each  other  and  grow  together  with 
the  help  of  a good  director.  I bring  my 
own  life  experience  to  every  role  I play.” 

While  she  refers  to  herself  as  a "home- 
body,” the  theater  has  given  her  a new 
social  life,  an  identity  that  blends  right  in 
with  her  close-knit  family  and  Province- 
town  connections.  However,  even  after  all 
these  years,  there  are  echoes  of  her  early 
shyness  as  she  gets  opening-night  jitters:  "I 
still  get  butterflies  in  my  stomach.  I have  a 
routine  before  I go  on.  I breathe,  pray,  and 
reach  out  to  the  universe.  I do  the  same 
for  everyone  I work  with.  I'm  very  blessed 
to  have  had  all  these  opportunities.”  K 

LYNDA  STURNER  is  an  actress , playwright , 
and  journalist.  Her  plays  include  Almost  Sis- 
ters, The  Death  of  Huey  Newton,  Look 
What  You  Made  Me  Do,  and  A Twist  of 
Lemon;  Super-Lubricated  and  A Talented 
Woman  (winner  of  the  2013  Kaplan  Prize 
awarded  by  Eventide  Arts)  were  written  with 
Jim  Dalglish.  She  has  written  for  Theater- 
Mania,  the  Provincetown  Banner,  and  Nite 
Life  Exchange. 
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The  “Witness”  Stand 


A NEW  DOCUMENTARY  TESTS  THE  VIRTUES  OF  OBJECTIVE  TRUTH 

By  Howard  Karren 

in  my  home  growing  up,  the  New  York  Times  held  a position  of  high  authority.  My  parents 
may  or  may  not  have  agreed  with  the  opinion  columns  and  editorials,  but  the  news 
as  reported  in  that  paper  was  virtually  sacrosanct.  They  were  scientists,  and  they  put 
a lot  of  faith  in  the  existence  of  an  objective,  measurable  truth  in  real-world  events, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  relative,  subjective  truth  that  might  come  from  religion, 
superstition,  extreme  ideologues,  or — let’s  face  it — insane  people.  Objective  truth 
was  a given  in  the  New  York  Times. 


It  was  not  until  I began  to  work  professionally  in 
journalism  and  in  the  entertainment  business  in  the 
early  1980s  that  I realized  how  often  the  news  as  pub- 
lished, even  in  the  New  York  Times , was  false.  Facts  about 
celebrities,  for  example,  were  often  sensationalized  or 
whitewashed.  And  then  there  were  the  sexist,  racist, 
and  homophobic  biases.  Events  in  which  gay  people 
or  people  of  color  were  involved  were  portrayed  from 
an  ignorant  outsider's  blinkered  or  presumptive  point 
of  view,  and,  thus,  were  often  false. 

At  the  Times , it  wasn’t  until  one  of  its  own  editors 
collapsed  in  the  newsroom  from  an  AIDS-related  dis- 
ease, and  after  the  legendary  yet  socially  reactionary 


executive  editor,  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  retired  in  1988,  that 
the  paper  began  to  reform.  At  last,  women  could  be 
referred  to  as  “Ms.”  Homosexuals  could  be  “gay.”  And 
the  Times's  infallible  voice,  sullied  by  years  of  scandals 
Qayson  Blair,  Judith  Miller),  became  more  open  about 
errors  and  corrections.  Today,  its  financial  base  crushed 
and  restructured  by  the  shift  from  print  to  the  Internet, 
the  Times  admits  in  a TV  commercial  for  itself,  “The 
truth  is  hard.”  Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

And  then  there’s  the  form  of  movies  we  call  documen- 
taries. These  films  are  constituted  the  same  as  news  or 
journalism  or  history— they  are  non- fiction.  And  our  expec- 
tation of  news  is  that  it  tells  the  truth.  Or  at  least  it  ought  to 
tell  the  truth.  Lying,  as  a practice,  doesn’t  have  too  many 
defenders,  but  in  judging  art  we  tend  to  make  exceptions, 
because  of  that  special  transcendent  quality  that  makes  it 
art.  But  are  documentary  films  art?  Certainly  they  can  be 
art,  but  that  doesn’t  make  them  exempt  from  the  same 
ethical  and  metaphysical  precepts  that  we  apply  to  news. 

This  is  echoed  in  a recent  documentary  film,  The  Wit- 
ness, which  reexamines  the  facts  of  an  infamous  1964 
murder  in  New  York— that  of  Kitty  Genovese,  a twenty- 
eight-year-old  bar  manager  who  was  knifed  to  death  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  March  13  outside  of  her  apart- 
ment in  the  mostly  white,  middle-class  neighborhood  of 
Kew  Gardens,  Queens.  The  murder  of  Kitty  Genovese 
became  a cause  celebre,  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Times  published  a follow-up  piece  on  March  27 
on  its  front  page— a position  of  importance  that  mur- 
ders and  other  tabloid  concerns  were  rarely  given— with 
a headline  asserting  that  “37  Who  Saw  Murder  Didn’t 
Call  the  Police.”  A horrible  crime  instantly  became  some- 
thing bigger,  more  generalized.  It  became  exhibit  A in 
proving  the  “apathy”  of  modern  city  residents  and  their 
lack  of  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their  neighbors, 
or,  worse,  their  lack  of  courage  to  do  anything  when  a 
young  woman’s  life  was  in  danger.  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  who 
was  then  the  metropolitan  editor  at  the  Times , went  on 

(left)  This  iconic  image  of  Kitty  Genovese  is  actually  a mug  shot — 
she  was  once  arrested  for  illegal  betting  activity. The  image  is  doc- 
tored: her  head  is  silhouetted  against  a false  white  background. 
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particularly  close  to  her.  He  was  devastated  by 
her  death,  and  the  idea  that  she  had  become 
the  poster  child  for  contemporary  apathy  drove 
him  to  join  the  military,  because  he  felt  that  at 
least  he  should  counter  that  apathy  and  take 
active  responsibility  for  his  country’s  defense. 
In  Vietnam  he  lost  both  of  his  legs.  Though 
Bill  went  on  to  have  a family  and  a successful 
career,  the  murder  continued  to  obsess  him. 
When  the  Times's  2004  revision  was  published, 
he  embarked  on  a ten-year  quest  to  discover  for 
himself  the  facts  behind  the  case.  That  investiga- 
tion was  filmed  by  James  Solomon  and  became 
the  documentary  The  Witness. 


in  the  1962  John  Ford  western,  The  Man  Who  Shot 
Liberty  Valance , Ransom  Stoddard  (James  Stewart) 
is  a US  senator  of  an  unnamed  western  state  who 
returns  to  Shinbone,  the  former  frontier  town 
that  built  his  reputation,  to  pay  his  respects  to  a 
friend  who  has  died.  Stoddard  is  known  as  “the 
man  who  shot  Liberty  Valance”  because  he  stood 


to  publish  a book  later  that  same  year,  entitled 
Thirty-EightWitnesses— the  numerical  discrepancy 
from  the  original  headline  due  to  the  one  wit- 
ness who  allegedly  did  contact  the  police— which 
further  validated  the  sociological  thesis  that  the 
impulse  to  be  a Good  Samaritan  among  urban 
dwellers  in  1964  had  thoroughly  disintegrated. 

There’s  a problem  with  this  thesis:  it’s  based 
almost  completely  on  falsehoods.  There  were  not 
thirty-eight  people  who  saw  Kitty  Genovese 
murdered— no  one  knows  how  that  number 
was  arrived  at— and  there  were  two  bouts  of 
stabbing,  not  three,  as  the  Times  reported.  Dif- 
ferent people  evidenced  different  fragments  of 
the  crime  (screams,  Kitty  being  accosted),  and 
only  a few  in  the  apartment  building  across  the 
street  saw  enough  to  be  able  to  put  together 
the  entirety  of  what  happened.  Even  so,  some 
witnesses  did  scare  away  the  killer  initially  and 
several  called  the  police.  The  wounded  Kitty  then 
walked  around  the  block,  out  of  view  and  ear- 
shot; how  could  those  witnesses  have  known 
the  killer  would  return  to  finish  the  job?  After 
he  did,  some  neighbors  did  go  to  Kitty’s  side  and 
comforted  her  as  she  lay  dying.  Much  of  this 
information  was  available  to  Martin  Gansberg, 
the  Times  reporter  with  the  byline  on  the  March 
27  story,  but  he  relied  on  sources  who  inexpli- 
cably misrepresented  the  police  department’s 
own  written  reports.  (There  were  no  9 1 1 lines  in 
1964.)  Rosenthal,  for  his  book,  never  questioned 
or  re-reported  the  Times  story.  Why  should  he 
have?  It  was  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print.” 

In  the  five  decades  that  have  transpired  since 
the  murder  occurred,  there  have  been  a handful 
of  books  published  that  debunked  the  Times 
article  and  Rosenthal’s  doubling  down,  and 
there  was  a fairly  extensive  revision  by  the  Times 
itself  in  2004.  But  in  1964,  the  damage  was  done: 
Kitty  Genovese  had  become  the  ’60s  version  of  a 
meme— “The  Dying  Girl  That  No  One  Helped,” 
as  a column  in  Life  magazine  put  it. 

Kitty’s  sixteen-year-old  brother  William 
(“Bill”)— there  were  five  Genovese  siblings— was 
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The  cover  of  Thirty-Eight  Witnesses , the  1 964  book  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal 


The  New  York  Times  headline  about  the  Kitty  Genovese  murder  from  March  27, 1 964 


up  to  Valance  (Lee  Marvin),  a vicious  thug  who 
had  cowed  the  town  into  submission,  and  killed 
him  in  a shoot-out.  But  in  fact  Stoddard  did  not 
kill  Valance.  Tom  Doniphon  Qohn  Wayne)  did, 
secretly,  like  a sniper  from  the  sidelines  during 
the  shoot-out,  and  it  is  Doniphon’s  death  that 
Stoddard  has  come  to  mourn. 

While  in  town,  Stoddard  decides  to  confess 
the  truth  about  what  happened  so  many  years 
ago.  He  calls  in  a reporter  to  listen  to  his  story. 
His  story  is  the  movie,  and  the  movie  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a flashback,  framed  by  the  senator’s 
visit  to  Shinbone.  At  a climactic  moment  in  that 
flashback,  there’s  a flashback  within  the  flash- 
back in  which  it  is  revealed  how  Doniphon  killed 
Valance  and  why.  Doniphon  was  an  unaligned 
loner  who  saved  Stoddard  simply  because  the 
woman  they  both  loved  had  asked  him  to.  It  is 
Doniphon,  the  dead  man  in  the  casket,  and  his 
act  of  vigilante  justice  that  deserves  the  credit 
for  readying  the  frontier  territory  for  statehood, 
Stoddard  claims. 

After  Stoddard  has  recounted  his  tale,  the 
reporter,  one  Maxwell  Scott,  tells  him  that  he’s 
not  going  to  print  it. 

“You’re  not  going  to  use  the  story,  Mr. 
Scott?”  Stoddard  asks. 

“No,  sir,”  the  reporter  answers.  “This  is  the 
West,  sir.  When  the  legend  becomes  the  fact, 
print  the  legend.” 

History,  Ford  seems  to  be  saying,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  these  lies.  And  we  are  complicit— the 
lies  are  voluntarily  perpetuated  by  a free  press. 
Ford  is  conflicted  about  the  morality  of  these 
deceptions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can  be  cru- 
cial in  the  establishment  of  a civilized  state: 
people  need  myths  in  order  to  model  their  own 
beliefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  myths  are  often 
untrue— they’re  fake  news.  Doesn’t  that  corrupt 
us  in  some  way? 

A.  M.  Rosenthal  wasn’t  too  worried  about 
that  prospect.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  that 
Bill  Genovese,  Kitty  Genovese’s  younger  brother, 
does  in  The  Witness  is  to  interview  Rosenthal,  who, 
forty  years  after  Thirty-Eight  Witnesses  has  been 
published,  is  elderly  but  fully  cognizant  of  what 
he  did  by  turning  Kitty’s  murder  into  a symbol  of 
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(left)  The  iconic  gunfight  scene  in  John  Ford's  classic  1962  Western,  The  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance;  [right)  A flashback  of  the  same  scene,  revealing  the  true  identity  of 
the  shooter  photos:  paramount  pictures 


apathy.  And  he  doesn't  care.  The  story  had  sim- 
ply become  bigger,  he  tells  Genovese.  It  gained 
an  inertia  all  its  own.  It's  as  if  Rosenthal,  by  rec- 
ognizing the  inherent  power  of  myth,  absolves 
himself  of  any  responsibility  for  creating  it  in  the 
first  place.  (Rosenthal  died  in  2006.) 

Bill  Genovese  interviews  a wide  spectrum  of 
news  experts  in  The  Witness , from  CBS’s  Mike 
Wallace— who  cynically  notes  that  high-profile 
murders  sell  lots  of  papers— to  local  TV  reporter 
Gabe  Pressman,  who  is  disgusted  by  the  poor 
reporting  at  the  Times.  And  Bill  also  pursues 
two  other  aspects  of  his  sister's  case  that  weren't 
dealt  with  properly  in  1964. 


The  first  is  that  Kitty  Genovese  was  a lesbian. 
She  was  living  with  a girlfriend  in  Kew  Gardens, 
and  the  girlfriend  instantly  became  a persona 
non  grata  when  Kitty  died.  Bill  didn't  know 
this  at  the  time.  To  some  extent,  his  parents 
were  aware  but  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
family  had  been  living  in  Park  Slope,  Brooklyn, 
but  moved  to  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  just 
as  Kitty  was  graduating  from  Prospect  Heights 
High  School.  She  chose  to  stay  in  New  York,  liv- 
ing with  grandparents  and  then  getting  married; 
the  marriage  was  annulled  soon  after.  One  can 
only  assume  that  her  being  gay  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  her  life  choices. 


In  1964,  being  in  the  closet  was  the  norm— 
not  many  people  were  out,  because  it  simply 
wasn't  a viable  option.  Not  one  newspaper  or  TV 
news  item  reported  the  fact  that  Kitty's  room- 
mate was  in  fact  her  lover.  To  Bill  Genovese's 
credit,  he  reaches  out  and  interviews  his  late 
sister's  lover,  though  she  declined  to  be  filmed 
for  The  Witness.  She,  too,  was  traumatized  by  the 
murder  and  its  aftermath.  She  was  very  much  in 
love— perhaps  more  committed  than  Kitty— and 
was  left  with  nothing  and  no  one  to  turn  to. 

Bill  also  interviews  some  of  the  denizens  of 
the  bar  where  Kitty  worked  as  a manager.  In 
hindsight,  several  of  them  say  they  knew  that 
Kitty  was  gay.  The  bar,  ECs  Eleventh  Hour  in 
Hollis,  Queens,  was  a conduit  for  bookmaking 
deals,  and  Kitty  was  actually  arrested  once  for 
helping  out.  The  picture  of  her  that  became 
iconic— it  was  on  several  book  covers— was 
actually  her  mug  shot,  with  enough  detail  sil- 
houetted out  so  that  it  didn't  look  like  one. 

Part  of  what  made  Kitty's  murder  so  ripe  for 
myth  was  the  repressive  sexism  of  the  time.  It's 
the  power  of  a cautionary  tale:  this  is  what  hap- 
pens to  young  women  who  stay  in  the  city  and 
don't  get  married— who  take  jobs  in  bars.  (Some 
tabloids  initially  identified  her  as  a “barmaid,” 
not  a manager.)  Her  being  queer,  while  unspo- 
ken, fits  in  with  that.  Kitty’s  fierce  independence, 
her  eschewing  a more  protected,  traditional  way 
of  life,  only  furthered  the  narrative  of  how  mod- 
ern values  render  a young  woman  helpless. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  case  that  was  largely 
repressed  in  the  news  was  the  terror  that  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Winston  Moseley,  Kitty's 
killer,  was  black.  In  1964,  white  flight  from 
middle-class  neighborhoods  in  New  York  City 
was  in  full  throttle.  Kitty's  parents  had  in  fact 
moved  the  family  from  Brooklyn  because  of  ris- 
ing crime  rates.  Even  so,  Moseley,  who  was  the 
same  age  as  Kitty,  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man 
who  should  not  have  posed  a threat.  He  had  a 
decent  job  as  a Remington  Rand  tab  operator, 
had  no  prior  record,  and  lived  in  Ozone  Park, 
Queens,  with  a wife  and  three  kids. 

When  he  was  picked  up  by  police,  Moseley 
readily  confessed  to  the  crime  and  revealed 
details  that  only  the  killer  could  know.  He  also 
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confessed  to  the  sexual  assault  and  murder  of 
two  other  women  who  were  black,  details  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  police,  though  he 
was  never  tried  for  those  crimes.  It  became  clear 
to  all  involved  that  Moseley  was  a psychopath— 
that  he  had  stalked  Kitty  at  random  just  to  kill 
her,  and  that  he  may  have  been  a necrophiliac. 
Kitty’s  murder,  when  viewed  without  prejudice, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  race.  But  when  the  story 
becomes  one  of  white  neighbors  who  are  afraid 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a young  white  woman  being 
knifed  by  a black  stranger,  then  race  becomes 
embedded  in  the  myth  and  fuels  its  power. 

Bill  Genovese  attempted  to  interview  Mose- 
ley in  jail,  but  Moseley  would  not  meet  with  him. 
Over  the  years,  Moseley  had  been  declaring  his 
innocence  and  coming  up  with  racially  para- 
noid conspiracy  theories,  but  his  assertions  were 
inconsistent  and  obviously  delusional.  He  had 
initially  been  given  a death  sentence,  but  it  was 
later  reduced  to  life  in  prison  by  an  appeals 
court.  He  was  never  granted  parole  and  ended 
up  dying  in  prison  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in 
2016,  after  The  Witness  was  completed. 

In  the  movie,  Genovese  does  manage  to 
interview  Moseley’s  grown  son,  who  is  a minister 
and,  ironically,  feared  for  his  life  at  their  meet- 
ing because  he  mistakenly  thought  that  Kitty 
and  Bill  were  related  to  the  infamous  Genovese 
organized-crime  family  in  New  York  and  might 
seek  retribution.  The  lies  and  misconceptions 
surrounding  Kitty’s  murder  apparently  had  no 
cultural  boundaries. 

Bill  Genovese’s  search  for  closure  in  The 
Witness— the  search  for  finality  in  the  truth— 
is  exhaustive  and  elusive.  In  desperation,  at 
a point  when  he  probably  should  have  given 
up,  he  decided  to  hire  actors  and  reenact  the 
murder  at  the  original  crime  scene,  so  he 
could  witness  for  himself  what  it  was  like  in 
the  early  morning  of  March  13,  1964.  Many 
details  were  easy  to  reproduce:  the  buildings 
and  neighborhood  are  not  much  changed.  But 
at  the  same  time,  because  it  was  a reenactment, 
everything  is  different.  The  shoot  was  cleared 
with  the  police,  and  the  neighborhood  was  told 
to  ignore  the  mayhem  that  would  ensue.  The 


The  mug  shot  of  Winston  Moseley,  Kitty  Genovese's 
murderer 


Kitty's  younger  brother  William  Genovese,  who 
searched  for  answers  about  his  sister's  death  in  the 
documentary  film  The  Witness  photo:  filmrise 


shooting  time  was  earlier  in  the  evening  than 
when  the  original  murder  took  place,  so  people 
were  not  awakened  from  their  sleep. 

Watching  this  reenactment  unfold  in  The 
Witness  is  excruciating.  None  of  the  residents  in 
the  neighborhood  reacted  to  anything,  but  since 
they  were  prepped  that  is  hardly  significant.  The 
bloodcurdling  screams  of  the  actress  playing 
Kitty  are  all  the  more  horrible  for  being  forced. 
It  begs  the  question:  How  do  actors  do  this  with 
regularity?  Once  it  was  all  over,  Bill  seemed  to 
understand  that  his  obsession  had  probably 
crossed  a line,  and  that  his  investigation,  with 
closure  or  without,  would  have  to  come  to  an 
end  after  ten  years. 

Director  James  Solomon  has  said  when  inter- 
viewed that  he  counseled  Genovese  not  to  reen- 
act the  murder  but  acceded  to  his  wishes.  Even 
so,  in  The  Witness , the  footage  becomes  instantly 
metaphorical,  essential.  Movies  have  been  dra- 
matizing murders  throughout  the  history  of 
cinema,  and  actors  have  pretended  to  mortally 
wound  one  another.  But  in  the  context  of  this 
documentary,  during  which  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  its  connection  to  real  people’s  lives 
and  suffering,  the  spectacle  ceases  to  be  stylized 
and  just  seems  perverse.  There  is  a profound 
truth  to  that. 


the  murder  of  Kitty  Genovese  was  the  act  of 
a psychopath.  It  was  tragic,  but  it  was  not  an 
indicator  of  some  sort  of  societal  degeneration. 
Those  in  the  media  who  established  that  myth 
were  consciously  or  unconsciously  preying  on 
the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  public.  That’s 
a disgrace,  and  manipulating  fake  news  is  an 
immoral  act,  whether  it  is  perpetrated  by  a Don- 
ald Trump  or  an  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  deliberately 
or  negligently,  no  matter  what  the  intent  or 
end  result.  It’s  just  lying,  after  all,  and  it  ends 
up  diminishing  our  trust  in  a collective,  objective 
truth,  as  imperfect  as  that  will  ever  be. 

Art,  of  course,  aims  for  a different  sort  of 
truth,  the  kind  we  see  in  a mirror  or  through 
the  looking  glass,  in  a frame  or  on  a stage.  It’s 


inconclusive,  as  Kitty’s  brother  Bill  discovered 
when  he  became  the  subject  and  driving  force 
behind  The  Witness.  That  movie  was  a generous 
endeavor,  mediated  with  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence. It  represents  an  act  of  obsession  and 
redemption  to  which  all  moviegoers,  watching 
reenactments  in  the  dark,  might  relate. 

HOWARD  KARREN  studied  semiotics  at  Brown,  got 
his  MFA  at  Columbia's  film  school,  and  worked  as  an 
editor  at  Premiere  magazine  for  thirteen  years.  He  is 
currently  the  arts  editor  at  the  Provincetown  Ban- 
ner, where  he  writes  a regular  column  of  movie  reviews 
called  This  Week's  Rent.  He  also  runs  the  Province- 
town  Film  Art  Series  at  the  Waters  Edge  Cinema,  and 
co-owns  the  Alden  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 
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Steve  Morgan’s 
St.  Louis  Blues 

By  Joe  Burns 


st.  louis  gave  Steve  Morgan  the  blues.  Province- 
town  gave  him  his  muse.  Leader  of  the  blues 
band  Steve  Morgan  and  the  Kingfish  and  host  of 
WOMR  community  radio’s  Blues  Cruise , Morgan 
was  born  and  raised  in  the  musical  hotbed  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Set  on  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  within  the  Memphis,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  triangle,  St.  Louis  is  a blues  city  second  to 
none  and  for  Morgan  the  blues  were  easy  to  find. 

"I  used  to  go  hang  out  at  Booker’s  Shoeshine  Parlor,  where 
us  young  white  kids  would  pop  nickels  into  Booker’s  jukebox 
to  hear  Howlin’  Wolf  and  Elmorejames  while  the  old  black 
men  hanging  out  and  drinking  out  of  little  paper  bags  joked 
around  with  each  other  and  tolerated  us,”  Morgan  recalls. 

Morgan  was  already  well  versed  in  the  blues  when  he 
arrived  on  Cape  Cod  back  in  September  1 992.  Bringing  with 
him  a resume  that  included  backing  blues  legends  such  as 
Johnnie  Johnson  and  Henry  Townsend  on  guitar,  he  made 
his  presence  felt  soon  after  his  arrival,  putting  together  his 
own  band,  the  Kingfish. 

Morgan  says  his  move  east  was  motivated  by  a reexam- 
ination of  his  life.  “I  was  in  my  forties,  and  I felt  that  I was 
going  to  wake  up  one  day  and  I was  going  to  be  eighty  years 
old  and  I would  say  I had  a comfortable  life  but  I didn’t  do 
anything.  I needed  a change,”  Morgan  explains.  “My  wife  had 
spent  every  summer  of  her  life  up  here  as  a girl  and  a young 
woman,  so  she  introduced  me  to  the  Cape.  The  first  time  I 
was  here  was  in  1 981 . I liked  New  England.  I liked  the  Cape 
specifically.  There  were  a lot  of  educated  people  up  here.” 

Morgan  wasn’t  expecting  to  get  a musical  education  on 
the  Cape,  but  in  a place  so  far  away  from  the  heart  of  the 
blues,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to  step  out  of  the  blues 
box  a bit.  A stint  with  the  Provincetown  Jug  Band  back  in 
’96  opened  Morgan  up  to  new  ideas  in  more  ways  than  one. 

“I’m  a twelve-bar  blues  guy,”  Morgan  says.  “They’re  playing 
thirty-two  and  sixty-four  bar  stuff.  They’re  doing  solos,  and 
I’m  running  out  of  lines.  It  was  pretty  funny.  I had  to  rethink 
a whole  bunch  of  stuff  and  that  was  the  first  step  in  breaking 
out  of  a box.” 

Morgan  continued  playing  with  the  Kingfish,  recording 
Boppin’  the  Blues,  a six-song  EP  of  cover  tunes,  in  1 996.  But 
by  1 997,  he  found  himself  becoming  disenchanted  with 
performing. 
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Steve  Morgan 


“At  that  point  in  time,  I was  frustrated  with  the  music  scene 
on  the  Cape,”  he  remembers.  “Musicians,  the  bar  owners, 
everybody  was  driving  me  crazy  so  I just  quit  booking  the 
Kingfish.” 

It  was  Joe  Bones,  a member  of  the  Provincetown  Jug  Band, 
who  gave  Morgan  the  means  to  free  himself  from  his  funk. 

“I  was  really  despondent.  I had  nothing  going  on  and  Joe 
called  me  up  out  of  the  blue.  I hadn’t  spoken  with  him  for 
maybe  five  or  six  months  and  he  said,  'Hey,  you  want  to 
come  to  the  Beachcombers  with  me  tonight?”’  The  Beach- 
combers Club,  a century-old  Provincetown  institution  where 
creative  minds  gather  in  camaraderie,  was  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered. 

“When  Joe  called  me  I was  twisted  up  in  a ball.  I didn’t 
know  what  I was  going  to  do.  I was  so  discouraged  and  the 
Beachcombers  gave  me  an  entirely  new  outlook  on  things. 
What  I found  was  a real  nurturing  group  for  creative  activity,” 
says  Morgan,  now  a member  ofthe  club.  Here,  he  could  have 
the  same  camaraderie  of  being  in  a band  without  the  pressure 
ofhavingto  perform.  “It  was  pretty  guilt-free.  It  was  easy  and 
relaxed,  a very  good,  comforting  environment.  And  that  got 
me  to  gain  some  confidence  in  my  songwriting  skills.” 

Morgan  says  his  growth  as  a musician  was  also  aided  by 
Cape  jazz  guitarist  Fred  Fried.  Morgan  took  lessons  from  Fried 
for  two  years  and  says  it  opened  up  a whole  new  range  of 
possibilities  for  him  as  a musician  and  as  a songwriter:  “It  was 
the  smartest  thing  I’ve  ever  done.  This  was  of  huge  importance 
to  my  development  as  a player.  I knew  how  to  play  all  these 
jazz  chords,  but  I never  learned  how  to  use  them  in  any  sort 
of  context.” 
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The  Kingfish  (left  to  right):  Steve  Morgan,  Bryant  Edwards,  MonRoe  Osborn,  Ed  Wanamaker,  Pete  Mann,  Paulie  Lesniak 


Another  strong  influence  was  band  leader 
Gary  Locke,  ofSkeeterand  the  Buzztones  (now 
electrified  and  called  the  Rip-lt-Ups).  “He 
pushed  me  further  out  of  the  blues  box,”  Mor- 
gan recalls,  “and  helped  me  realize  how  I wanted 
to  approach  slide  guitar.” 

Morgan  credits  Tony  Kahn,  an  original  King- 
fish,  with  encouraging  him  to  create  a CD  of  his 
songs.  He  and  Kahn  recorded  an  album’s  worth 
of  original  songs  in  the  kitchen  of  Kahn’s  Truro 
home.  The  results  were  encouraging  enough  that 
Morgan  was  prompted  to  re-form  the  Kingfish 
and  record  the  band’s  first  CD,  Hurricane.  That 
2008  recording  was  followed  up  three  years 
later  with  Blues  in  Paradise.  Both  recordings  fea- 
ture Morgan  on  lead  vocal,  with  his  guitar,  a 
prominent  part  of  the  Kingfish  sound.  The  two 
recordings  show  Morgan  to  be  a songwriter  with 
a palette  large  enough  to  hold  many  shades  of 
blues,  stretching,  stylistically,  from  Stevie  Ray 
Vaughan  to  Sarah  Vaughan,  with  touches  of 
New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras,  Latin,  or  bossa  nova 
rhythms  for  some  exotic  flavoring. 
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“I  think  ifyou  listen  to  either  of  my  CDs  you 
will  say  that  the  blues  influence  is  kind  of  unde- 
niable, regardless  ofwhere  I go  with  them,” 
Morgan  says.  “You  try  to  do  something  that 
will  interest  yourself,  the  musicians,  and  the 
people  who  are  out  there  listening.” 

The  current  Kingfish  lineup,  which  includes 
Bryant  Edwards  on  congas  and  vocals,  Mon- 
Roe  Osborn  on  bass  and  vocals,  Pete  Mann 
on  keyboard  and  vocals,  Ed  Wanamaker  on 
drums,  and  Paul  Lesniak  on  sax,  has  shown 
that  its  blues  isn’t  just  a studio  brew.  In  201 5, 
the  band  won  the  Boston  Blues  Challenge  and 
became  New  England’s  representative  in  the 
International  Blues  Challenge  in  Memphis. 

“Winning  the  Boston  Blues  Challenge  gave 
us  a lot  of  self-confidence,”  Morgan  remem- 
bers. “We  realized  that  the  tunes  were  good, 
that  the  band  was  good,  and  let  everybody 
know  that,  hey,  we  aren’t  just  a bunch  of 
schmoes.  That  was  a big  confidence  builder.” 

A band  leader  who  knows  what  kind  of 
music  and  mix  gets  an  audience  out  of  its  seats 


and  onto  the  dance  floor,  Morgan  applies  his 
knowledge  to  his  Thursday  morning  blues  show. 
On  a show  earlier  this  year,  Morgan  segued 
seamlessly  through  a set  that  included  the 
Rolling  Stones’  acoustic  “Prodigal  Son,”  Little 
Milton’s  soulful  “Grits  Ain’t  Groceries,”  and 
War’s  funky  “Low  Rider.” 

“I’m  not  a purist,”  Morgan  explains.  “The 
blues  tent  is  much  larger,  much  more  inclusive 
than  most  see  it.  R&  B,jazz,  some  rock,  soul— to 
me,  they  all  are  variations  of  the  blues.  There’s 
lots  of  room  for  experimentation.  The  trick  is  to 
push  the  envelope  but  keep  it  bluesy.” 

JOE  BURNS  is  an  award-winning  journalist  and for- 
mer blues  deejay  on  WOMR  community  radio  and 
has  been  covering  the  music  scene  on  Cape  Cod  for 
over  thirty  years.  In  that  time , he's  served  as  arts  and 
entertainment  editor  for  the  Provincetown  Banner, 
the  Cape  Codder,  and  the  Register  newspapers. 
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MEMORIALS 


Josephine  Del  Deo  addressing  the  crowd  at  Provincetown's  Hiroshima 
Day  Memorial  Walk,  August  6, 1 963 


Josephine  Couch  Del  Deo 

(1925-2016) 

i met  and  fell  in  love  with  Josephine  in  1989  on  my  first  trip  to 
Provincetown,  without  knowing  it. 

Without  knowing  it?  you’ll  object.  How  could  you  not  know 
you’d  metjosephine  Couch  Del  Deo;  she  of  regally  erect  bear- 
ing, cascading  raven  tresses,  plummy  tenor  intonation;  she 
ofTheda  Bara  eyes  offset  by  a crooked,  girlish  smile;  she  of 
indisputable  authority? 

Well,  I hadn’t  yet  seen  her  in  person. 

Rather,  I met  her— and  Barbara  Malicoat  and  George  Bry- 
ant and  Emily  Farnham  and  Claudejensen  and  Nell  Husted— 
through  Walking  Tour  No.  1 (The  Center  of  Provincetown),  Walking 
Tour  No.  2 (Provincetown  East  End),  and  WalkingTour  No.  3 (Prov- 
incetown West  End).  These  guide  maps  looked  modest  enough 
in  the  rack,  black  and  white  on  plain  stock,  each  one  5Vi  by 
414  inches.  Once  unfolded,  though,  they  turned  out  to  be  the 
keys  to  Provincetown  history.  They  were  dense  with  esoteric 
information,  the  kind  of  insights  for  which  I hungered  as  I 
tried  to  make  sense  of  this  crazy  town. 

That  otherwise  unexceptional  shingled  house  at  12  Cud- 
worth?  One  of  the  first  free  public  schools  in  America.  That 
building  with  the  heroically  Classical  portico  at  229  Com- 
mercial? The  remnants  of  a cold-storage  freezing  plant  where 
herring  was  preserved  as  bait  for  the  cod-fishing  fleet.  That 
gambrel-roofed  barn  at  the  top  of  Miller  Hill?  The  class  studio 
of  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  who  put  Provincetown  on  the  art 
map.  That  “Norse  Wall”  sign  at  7 Cottage?  Tribute  to  the 
discovery  on  this  site  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  of  what 
may  have  been  the  camping  grounds  of  eleventh-century  Norse 
explorers,  which  would  make  Provincetown  “one  ofthe  oldest 
places  in  the  New  World  visited  by  Europeans”— six  centuries 
before  the  Mayflower  landed. 

I next  metjosephine,  and  Mary-Jo  Avellar,  in  researching 
my  own  book  and  website,  Building  Provincetown . That’s  when  I 
found,  at  the  Provincetown  Public  Library,  the  loose-leaf  note- 
books composing  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 


inventory,  compiled  between  1973  and  1977.  Hundreds  of 
structures  were  recorded  on  these  pages,  some  of  which  still 
had  the  original  three-by-five  photos  stapled  to  them. 

I knew  then  that  I just  had  to  meet  the  woman  responsible 
for  these  priceless  documents,  and  for  the  larger  work  of  laying 
the  foundation  ofthe  town’s  historic  district  and  helping,  with 
Ross  Moffett,  to  save  the  Province  Lands. 

Several  mutual  friends  sent  out  feelers  on  my  behalf,  but 
Josephine  hadn’t  yet  responded  by  October  2009,  which  is 
when  I found  myself  out  exploring  the  dunes  for  the  first  time. 
I’d  read  enough  by  then  to  know  that  Frenchie’s  Shack  was 
where  the  Del  Deos  lived  when  they  were  at  the  back  shore, 
but  I was  unaware  that  dune  etiquette  forbade  visitors  from 
approaching  an  occupied  shack  uninvited.  Cluelessly,  I perched 
outside  the  porch.  Josephine  stood  above  me,  in  silhouette. 
“Mrs.  Del  Deo?”  I yelled  up.  “Mrs.  Del  Deo?  Hello!  My  name 
is  David  Dunlap.  I’m  working  on  a book  about  Provincetown 
and  I was  hoping  we  might  meet  sometime.” 

“Oh,  yes,  David.  I’ve  heard  about  your  project.  I knew  you 
wanted  to  get  together  but  I’ve  been  very  busy.”  We  went  back 
and  forth  like  this  for  several  minutes,  my  shouting  toward  a 
faceless  figure  behind  a dark  screen.  At  last,  from  within  the 
shack,  another  voice  boomed  out:  “Jo,  for  God’s  sake,  invite 
the  man  in.” 

It  was,  of  course,  Sal,  Josephine’s  soul  mate  and  soul  of 
hospitality.  For  the  first  of  a precious  few  times,  I was  lucky 
enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  Del  Deos’  big  circle. 

Building  Provincetown  stands  on  many  shoulders,  but  its  real 
progenitor  in  print  (I  thinkjosephine  would  have  liked  my  using 
the  word  progenitor)  is  the  1 982  WalkingTours.  In  fact,  the  core 
of  my  project  is  the  ninety-one  structures  chronicled  on  those 
maps.  The  WalkingTours  also  gave  me  a model  for  Building  Prov- 
incetown: compact  narratives,  crammed  with  information. 

My  indebtedness  tojosephine  doesn’t  stop  there,  however. 

I also  depended  on  her  as  a reader,  especially  of  my  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  section.  Her  sharpest  objection  was 
to  my  characterization  of  Harry  Kemp.  You  see,  I’d  developed 
a working  theory  that  some  of  Provincetown’s  most  revered 
characters  postmortem  were  dimly  regarded  during  their  own 
lifetimes.  “By  the  1940s,”  I’d  written,  “Kemp  had  pretty  much 
squandered  what  slim  reputation  he’d  enjoyed  in  serious  cir- 
cles.” Josephine  was  having  none  of  it. 

“This  is  simply  not  true  in  terms  ofthe  long  view,”  she  said, 
in  a four-page,  single-spaced  typewritten  letter  that  is  among 
my  most  precious  souvenirs  of  Provincetown.  “One  cannot 
expect  a reputation  to  last  at  an  apogee  of  creative  strength 
fora  lifetime,  but  during  the  brief  moment  one  has  to  use  the 
best  energy  of  art  allotted  to  him,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that 
the  judgment  at  that  time  is  the  judgment  we  should  consider 
as  most  representative.” 

“The  shining  amulet  ofthe  poet’s  world  never  slipped 
through  the  holes  in  his  pocket,”  she  wrote  in  Compass  Crass 
Anthology,  giving  her  own  assessment  of  Harry.  “The  poet  was 
a poet.”  She  put  great  stock  in  that,  and  in  the  notion  that 
there  might  be  something  durable  in  the  seeming  evanescence 
of  art— his,  hers,  ours. 

“The  land  will  gradually  be  removed  from  under  our  feet,” 
Josephine  wrote  in  her  final  book,  The  Watch  at  Peaked  Hill,  “the 
markers  of  civilization  will  disappear,  and  the  messages  now 
extant  that  vision  provides  will  be  either  forgotten,  or  worse, 
lost  in  translation,  but  the  spiritual  ethos  that  man  may  create 
while  he  stands  here,  temporarily  unmolested  by  the  threat 
of  death  and  pulsating  with  the  hope  of  life  everlasting,  will 
survive  somewhere  between  the  sand  and  stars.” 

That  would  be  a nice  place  to  meet  her  again. 

— David  W.  Dunlap 
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Gail  Rogers  Fields 

(1940-2016) 

the  very  first  time  that  I saw  Gail,  I instantly  fell 
in  love.  Fortunately,  I was  on  stage  performing 
and  in  command  of  the  audience’s  attention 
when  she  walked  in  with  her  flowing  hair  and 
gorgeous  red  dress.  I immediately  caught  her 
gaze  and  asked  her  to  sit  down  and  shame- 
lessly serenaded  her— somehow  I mustered  the 
courage  to  ask  the  most  beautiful  woman  I had 
ever  seen  out  on  a date.  That  first  date  was  in 
1 984,  and  it  lasted  four  days.  We  were  together 
forever  after.  As  we  got  to  know  each  other 
better  and  better,  our  bond  only  deepened,  as 
did  my  wonder  and  amazement  at  Gail’s  many 
talents,  passions,  and  interests. 

I don’t  think  there  was  a day  that  went  by 
that  we  didn’t  express  our  love  for  one  anoth- 
er. She  constantly  challenged  me  as  a person, 
a partner,  and  an  artist.  She  was  also  a nur- 
tures having  entered  our  relationship  with  a 
son  and  daughter  from  a previous  marriage. 
With  studies  in  psychology  and  art  therapy,  she 
brought  that  background  to  bear  on  her  art- 
work, and  those  she  taught  with  great  patience 
and  insight.  Yes,  it  was  Gail’s  beauty  that  first 
attracted  me,  but,  ultimately,  it  was  her  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  that  inspired  me.  Intelli- 
gent, educated,  and  artistically  gifted,  she  had 
appreciation  for  the  smallest  details. 

She  taught  me  to  see  beauty  everywhere 
and  anywhere,  as  we  traveled  the  world  togeth- 
er. We’d  be  driving  for  miles  and  miles,  hours 
and  hours,  and  she  would  point  out  the  clouds 
and  changing  colors  ofthe  sky.  She  had  an  eye 
for  color  unlike  any  other.  In  walking  through 
fields  of  flowers,  she  could  identify  the  tiniest 
petals  and  stems.  She  appreciated  the  colors 
and  the  delicacy,  and  it  brought  back  mem- 
ories of  her  childhood  in  rural  Connecticut, 
picking  wildflowers  with  her  sister.  Part  of  our 
love  centered  around  our  mutual  obsession 
with  art  and  design.  We  had  a discussion 
every  day  of  our  lives  about  art.  About  seeing 
and  looking,  and  feeling  and  technique.  I am 
a much  better  artist  today  because  of  those 
exchanges. 

A graduate  of  Parsons  School  of  Design, 
Gail  befriended  the  artist  Anne  Packard  after 
settling  on  the  Outer  Cape  in  1999.  Anne 
encouraged  her  to  explore  her  creativity,  which 
led  her  to  constantly  investigate  new  methods. 
That  relationship  inspired  Gail’s  transformation 
from  a strict  style  ofwatercolor  to  a freer  form 
of  oil  painting  with  more  varied  colors,  light, 
and  texture.  As  an  artist,  Gail  was  extreme- 
ly productive  and  effective.  She  appreciated 
commercial  graphic-design  projects  as  much 
as  painting.  She  even  designed  coins,  business 
logos,  and  brochures,  which  all  culminated  in 
our  founding  a company  in  Connecticut  and, 
ultimately,  Fields  Publishing.  As  independent 
publishers,  we  partnered  in  producing  art  and 
photography  books  for  ourselves  and  fellow 
artists.  We  were  living  the  dream. 


Known  for  her  Impressionist  florals  and  land- 
scapes, Gail  shared  her  love  of  beauty  and  the 
natural  world  through  her  paintings.  Her  web- 
site beckoned  admirers.  She  wrote:  “I  invite  you, 
my  viewers,  to  smell  these  blossoms,  to  feel  the 
breeze  and  sun  that  caress  the  petals,  to  hear  the 


pollinating  bees  not  seen  in  my  gardens,  and  to, 
of  course,  seethe  energy  of  color  that  interplays 
among  the  paint  and  the  canvas  surface.” 

We  estimate  that  Gail  created  some  six 
hundred  oil  paintings  over  her  lifetime,  some 
shown  in  galleries  and  others  held  in  private 
collections.  Perhaps  Deborah  Minsky  cap- 
tured Gail’s  essence  best  when  she  wrote  for 
the  Provincetown  Banner : “Gail  Fields’  lyrical  oil 
paintings  mirror  her  conversational  style— soft, 
muted  tones  punctuated  by  exuberant  bursts 
of  color.  Not  one  to  talk  about  herself  at  great 
length,  she  prefers  her  artwork  to  speak  instead. 
Her  eloquent  landscapes  reveal  a vivid  visual 
imagination  clarified  by  a perfectionist’s  eye 
for  minute,  telling  detail.” 

Gail  loved  detail  and  the  passing  of  seasons, 
which  she  honored  in  her  art.  She  could  capture 
a mood  and  a season  with  visionary  shadows 
and  changing  light.  Within  those  shadows  and 
^ illuminations,  she  lived  a very  full  seventy-five 
years.  In  that  respect,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
| regretted,  except  for  the  pain  she  endured  as 
5 her  scleroderma  disease  crept  up  on  her  like 
g a thief  in  the  night.  Yes,  she  could  have  kept 
b going  and  done  more,  but  in  this  case,  less  is 
more.  We  are  forced  to  live  without  her,  and 
for  that  reason,  I jealously  continue  to  guard 
her  love  as  if  she  had  just  walked  into  the  room 
with  a knowing  smile,  flowing  long  hair,  and  a 
stunning  red  dress,  palette  in  hand. 


Charles  Fields  with  Gerry  Desautels 
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Tom  Conklin 

(1947-2016) 

For  four  decades , Tom  Conklin  influenced  the  course  of 
Provincetown  business , culture , and  government  Two 
of  his  closest  friends — restaurateur John  Yinglingand 
builder  Art  Hultin — share  their  recollections. 

Art  Hu Itin:  Thomas  Harrison  Conklin  grew  up 
in  the  same  small  Michigan  town  as  I did.  He 
lived  on  one  side  of  the  elementary  school  and 
park;  I lived  on  the  other.  We  met  on  the  local 
tennis  courts  the  summer  we  were  nine.  He  was 
two  months  older,  and  a grade  ahead— Tom 
was  always  a little  out  in  front  of  me  in  those 
years.  At  twenty-one,  in  1 968,  he  married,  and 
a year  later  was  a father.  He  had  a degree  in 
accounting,  was  a family  man  with  a steady 
paycheck,  a portrait  of  conformity.  But  in  1 969, 
the  times  were  changing.  For  Tom,  there  was 
another  child,  a separation,  and  an  impulsive 
decision  to  hitchhike  to  Cape  Cod.  Five  years 
later,  he  was  back  in  Michigan,  saying  to  me, 
“We  should  move  to  Massachusetts.”  We  drove 
to  the  tip  ofthe  peninsula.  And  I discovered,  as 
Tom  already  knew,  that  Provincetown  was  alive. 

John  Yingling:  I first  met  Tom  in  1974  when  he 
lived  with  Art  in  an  apartment  above  my  girl- 
friend at  the  time,  Nancyann  Meads.  I got  to 
know  him  fairly  well  during  the  late  seventies, 
when  we  were  raising  money  and  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  organize  the  Provincetown  radio 
station  that  became  WOMR.  Tom,  unlike  many 
of  us  then,  had  a reality-based  economic  per- 
spective. He  became  the  treasurer  of  WOMR 
and  kept  our  hippie  eyes  and  minds  on  the  prize 
of  getting  the  station  on  the  air,  which  we  did 
on  March  22,  1982.  Tom  remained  with  the 
station,  first  as  the  treasurer  and  bookkeeper, 
then  as  president  ofthe  board  of  directors. 
After  leaving  the  board,  he  stayed  on  as  book- 
keeper. But  the  most  important  contribution, 
in  many  ways,  was  his  shows.  He  was  a DJ  right 
up  to  the  day  he  died.  His  world  music  show 
and  his  final  show,  “What  It  Is,”  remain  among 
the  best  I Ve  ever  listened  to. 
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Art  Hultin:  Tom  loved  all  music,  especial lyjamai- 
can  and  Hawaiian  music.  He  had  opened  up 
a record  store  across  from  the  post  office  and 
called  itTumbleweed  Connections.  The  store  was 
timely  and  hip  and  people  hung  out  there.  Then 
he  met  Rebecca  and  they  married  and  Tom  soon 
had  two  more  daughters.  My  daughters  were  the 
same  age.  But  after  his  youngest  daughter  died, 
Tom— overwhelmed  by  heartache— had  a deep 
spiritual  experience  and  found  lifelong  hope  and 
peace  in  his  guru,  Muktananda.  Rebecca  and 
Tom’s  marriage  did  not  last  and  Tom  was  on 
his  own  again,  but  he  wasn’t  alone.  This  time 
he  had  four  daughters,  his  parents,  and  siblings, 
and  hundreds  of  friends. 

John  Yingling:  Tom  worked  for  me  and  my  busi- 
nesses as  a bookkeeper,  in  the  late  eighties  at 
Spiritus  Pizza.  I had  gotten  married  and  had  a 
child  and  I knew  I had  to  become  better  orga- 
nized. I had  watched  Tom  at  the  station  and  felt 
he  was  the  right  tool  for  the  job,  which  he  was. 
He  basically  enabled  me  to  get  where  I am  today. 

Art  Hultin:  He  had  the  job  of  assistant  town 
manager  for  Provincetown  and  was  acting  town 
manager  for  some  time.  Working  with  John  at 
Bubala’s,Tom  brought  scores  ofjamaican  men 
and  women  to  Provincetown  on  work  visas  to 
staff  restaurants  in  town  and  helped  get  them 
green  cards.  He  found  Tara.  They  married  and 
raised  three  daughters,  which  gave  Tom  seven 
female  offspring  all  told.  She  was  the  grounding 
and  love  of  his  life.  Her  calm  manner  rubbed 
off  onto  Tom.  He  didn’t  fight  it. 

John  Yingling:  Tom  was  a great  athlete  and 
extremely  competitive.  There’s  the  story  ofwhen 
he  was  playing  for  the  senior  golf  championship 
at  Truro’s  Highland  Links.  He  was  losing  by  a 
stroke  going  to  the  eighteenth  hole,  a short  par 
three.  His  opponent  reminded  him  that  he  had 
little  chance.  “Unless  I make  a shot  like  this,” 
Tom  said  as  he  swung,  landing  his  ball  within  a 


foot  ofthe  hole.  He  was  the  champ.  But  he  had 
an  interesting  mental  glitch.  Most  people  have  a 
built-in  filter.  He  didn’t.  Having  a conversation 
with  him  was  an  adventure.  Sometimes  it  was 
refreshing,  othertimes  not.  Nevertheless,  I loved 
Tom  Conklin.  He  was  one  of  my  closest  friends 
and  a great  human  being. 

Art  Hultin:  In  the  end,  two  diseases  took  down 
this  strong  man.  He  did  fight  them,  until  he 
couldn’t.  When  he  passed,  he  was  still  very 
much  the  person  I’d  arrived  with  forty-three 
years  ago— intense,  not  impatient,  determined 
to  move  ahead.  He  had  known  what  he  liked 
and  hadn’t  spent  much  time  with  what  didn’t 
suit  him.  He  chose  his  words  carefully,  could 
seem  brusque  at  times,  and  got  to  his  point  as 
quickly  as  you’d  let  him.  He’d  hang  up  on  you 
without  saying  good-bye.  But  you  never  took  it 
personally.  That  was  just  Tom.  Another  friend 
described  him  as  a force  of  nature,  contrary, 
and  devoted  to  truth.  That’s  a pretty  good  sum- 
mary. You  could  love  him,  you  could  loathe 
him.  But  forget  him?  I won’t.  I hope  the  town 
he  called  home  for  forty  years  won’t  either. 
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MEMORIALS 


Michael  Duplessis, 
aka  Pearlene  Dubois 

(1960-2016) 

The  followingpoem  was  read  by  Tim  McCarthy  on  Jane 
26,2016,  da  ring  a memorial  celebration  for  Michael 
Daplessis  at  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Meeting  Hoase 
in  Provincetown: 

Mikey  Poo:  Everybody’s  Best  Friend 

Everybody’s  best  friend  had  a heart  big 
enough  for  us  all. 

He  was  loved  in  every  part  of  our  Province- 
town  community  because  he  loved  every 
part  of  our  Provincetown  community. 

He  was  a remarkable  man  with  infinite 
talent  and  heart  that  came  out  in  so  many 
extraordinary  and  extra  ordinary  ways.  But 
always,  always  with  love  and  kindness. 

He  was  at  heart  an  activist,  not  out  to  save 
the  world,  just  change  it,  by  being  of  service 
to  others  in  everyway  he  could. 

He  had  the  courage  to  be  himself  and  enjoy 
life  at  its  biggest  and  most  outrageous  in 
his  dresses  and  wigs.  Who  could  forget 
watching  him  rub  his  big  panty-hosed 
behind  up  against  someone. 

His  talent  and  spirit  were  only  matched  by 
his  giving  and  loving  nature.  He  showed  us 
what  it  meant  for  a soul  to  become  greater 
for  being  in  community  with  us. 

Everybody’s  best  friend  led  a remarkable 
life  in  Provincetown. 

Everybody’s  best  friend  came  here  as  a 
straight,  bearded  lumberjack  to  cook.  He 
came  out  as  gay  and  transformed  himself 
into  a drag  entertainer,  a graphic  artist,  a 
high-school  mentor,  a taxi  driver,  a pho- 
tographer, and,  ultimately,  a Provincetown 
role  model. 

He  was  a role  model  for  the  people  gawk- 
ing as  he  flyered  Commercial  Street,  and 
for  those  who  drank  in  his  show  like  the 
oasis  it  was  for  free-thinking  and  fun-loving 
people,  straight  and  gay. 

For  the  people  who  ate  his  food,  to  the  peo- 
ple he  drove  in  the  taxis  and  the  Funk  Bus. 

For  the  people  who  saw  his  many  drag 
shows,  where  he  sang  his  own  songs,  and 
his  performances  at  countless  benefits 
for  everything  from  AIDS  to  this  very  UU 
Meeting  House. 

He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  LIP,  Life  in 
Provincetown  Magazine,  where  he  created  over 
one  hundred  covers. 

But  no  job  was  more  important  to  him 
than  doing  drag  and  mentoring  at  the 
high  school— both  allowed  him  to  connect 


Tim  McCarthy  with  Pearlene 


individually  with  people,  heart  to  heart, 
creativity  to  creativity. 

Everybody’s  best  friend  made  everyone’s  life 
in  Provincetown  a little  better. 

Everybody’s  best  friend  was  a lover  and 
partiertoo.  He  had  several  longtime  rela- 
tionships and  many  fun  times. 

From  the  oxy  docs  and  boys  of  Puerto  Val- 
larta  to  the  pot  brownies  and  happy-ending 
taxi  rides  in  Truro. 

From  the  snowfields  and  the  801  Bourbon 
Bar  in  Key  West  to  the  guardrails  and  the 
Front  Runner  in  New  Hampshire. 

From  the  green  rooms  of  Stormy  Harbor 
and  Steve’s  Alibi  to  the  dunes  and  beaches 
of  Herring  Cove  and  the  Dick  Dock. 

From  the  Hopperesque  “Nighthawks” 
diners  and  the  bathrooms  of  the  A-House 
to  the  all-night  booze  cruises  and  the 
after-hours  K holes. 

He  loved  the  physical  pleasures  of  the 
world  indeed  and  encouraged  others  to 
enjoy  them  as  well.  His  biggest  pleasure, 
his  biggest  high,  the  thing  he  loved  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  world  was  being 
in  community  with  us  and  sharing  his  life  in 
Provincetown  with  his  family  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Everybody’s  best  friend  loved  a good  time 
as  long  as  it  was  had  by  all. 

Everybody’s  best  friend  will  be  remembered 
in  the  stories  we  share  with  each  other  in  the 
grocery  store,  at  the  post  office,  and  on  the 
streets  of  his  and  our  beloved  Provincetown. 

Mikey  Poo’s  life  in  Provincetown  demon- 
strates the  essence  of  what  we  call  com- 
munity. Our  ability  to  look  deep  within 
ourselves  and  each  other,  to  see  our  unique 


value  and  share  it  in  the  most  glorious, 
creative,  and  different  ways  possible. 

So  share  your  partner-in-crime  stories. 

Share  your  stories  of  him  changing  your  life. 

Share  your  stories  of  you  changing  his  life. 

Share  your  stories  of  his  kindness  and  love. 

These  stories  of  Mikey  Poo’s  life  in  Province- 
town  will  entertain  and  heal  us  for  years  to 
come. 

Everybody’s  best  friend,  your  best  friend, 
was  my  best  friend  too. 

— Tim  McCarthy 
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□ Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Althaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker  $1 5 paper 

□ Volume  II 

1990  by  Michael  Klein 
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□ Volume  III 
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RESIKA 


Yellow  Sky,  Tepoztlan,  1988,  oil  on  canvas,  60  x 96  inches 


TEPOZTLAN 

Paintings  & Pastels  by  Paul  Resika 
Photographs  by  Blair  Resika 

July  22  - August  12,  2017 

Berta  Walker  Gallery/Wellfleet 

40  Main  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667 


Recent  Paintings,  July  8 - July  30,  2017 

Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


